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Editorial 


The need for men and women to 
understand the meaning of the work 
by which they earn their living in 
relation to their total vocation as Chris- 
tian individuals is a pressing one. In- 
deed, to speak to this need is one of 
the most compelling demands laid upon 
the Church and its ministry in our time. 
The fact that the Church and the clergy 
have had so little to offer the contem- 
porary Christian in America concerning 
the distinctive meaning of daily labor 
under the Lordship of Jesus Christ has 
meant that its ministry has been irrele- 
vant to at least one-third of the lives 
of lay men and women. 

The average layman expects to hear 
little from the Church in terms of the 
relevance of its proclamation to his 
daily work. With a concept of Christian 
vocation to which lip service is paid 
by the Church, but which is seemingly 
at variance with his concrete labor, 
the layman has come to accept the 
terms of meaning dictated by his so- 
ciety and his specific job. Thus it is 
assumed that the Church has no posi- 
tive meaning to offer him at his work 
apart from the general ethical demands 
which it makes on his life. Concern is 
apparently with behavior alone, and 
therefore the Lordship of Jesus Christ 
over all of life means, for the man at 
work, simply that he should be decent, 
honest and hard working. 

What does this imply? The current 
issue of an influential family publica- 
tion states that it means that a man 
who is decent, honest and hard work- 
ing may expect to obtain the following 
alternatives of meaning from his work: 
security, prestige, money, power, early 
retirement, and/or job satisfaction. 
What is to be said to this? If we 
reply that a man should not compro- 
mise with the world in which he lives 
this would be of little help, not only 
because it offers no sound, constructive 
alternative, but also because it serves 
only to show our lack of understanding 
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for the working lives of lay men and 
women. At best it would indicate that 
the everyday problems which the lay- 
man faces on his job, particularly those 
aspects of it which appear to have no 
ultimate significance except to perpetu- 
ate the system, have little connection 
with the Church of his leisure hours. 

Perhaps we should ask if the Church 
has any reply to the alternative mean- 
ings of daily work suggested here? 
Are the Church’s alternatives, if it has 
them, peculiar to itself? If we are not 
willing to speak of the meaning of 
work in terms of power, money, pres- 
tige and early retirement exclusively, 
what terms are we willing to use? 
Is there any more ultimate basis for 
the meaning of work than these al- 
ternatives would indicate and, if so, 
can the Church make its alternatives 
concrete and meaningful? Can the 
Church’s understanding of Christian vo- 
cation ever again be joined to man’s 
daily work, so that both the business 
man and the assembly-line worker may 
find significance in it? Or is meaning 
in work in our urban, industrial soci- 
ety to be confined to the vocations of 
the teacher, minister, socia! service 
worker and artist? 

The effect of the Church’s failure 
to provide any concrete answers to 
these questions and thus to proclaim 
the meaning of the Word of God for 
men’s work—both redemptively and 
judgmentally—in other than ethical 
terms, is that many laymen honestly 
conclude that the Gospel of Christ is 
of a single dimension. These men and 
women therefore participate in the gen- 
eral pattern of the Church’s work as a 
healthy activity during their leisure 
hours, or they cease to take any active 
part in the Church at all. In either 
case, they are led to believe that the 
realm of redemption in Christ Jesus 
lies outside of the complexities, ambi- 
guities and often meaninglessness of 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Report on Oberlin: 


Let The Church 
Be The Church 


‘Ralph D. Hyslop 


The Conference that met at Oberlin, September 3-10, was the first 
attempt in North America to consider the nature of the unity that is 
sought through the ecumenical movement. It is this fact that is per- 
haps of more importance in understanding the Conference and its 
results than its designation as a Faith and Order conference. Much 
more than the usual ‘faith and order agenda’ was included in both 
the preparatory studies and the work of the Conference itself. The 
factors so often designated non-theological were given prominent 
place in the study in the Sections and in the preparation which involved 
sixteen official study groups in the United States and Canada. But 
more significant than this arrangement of topics was the character 
of the membership of the Conference. For it was in its members that 
this meeting differed from any previous Faith and Order gathering. 
These were not, for the most part, the theologians and ecclesiastical 
dignitaries but the pastors, the Board secretaries, and denominational 
executives whose role in determining the actual character of church 
life in North America is very great indeed. It might even be sug- 
gested that the Conference theme which was “The Nature of the Unity 
We Seek” constituted something of an embarrassment to the delegates 
who gathered to discuss it. So often the Faith and Order movement 
has seemed to interpret this desired unity in theological and sacra- 
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mentul terms, with the practical measures to be taken for the realization 
of the unity in visible form comfortably distant from the immediate 
discussion. But here were gathered those whose primary task is the 
formulation and effective operation of policies and programs by means 
of which the churches carry on an ever expanding ministry in North 
America. To talk about “the nature of the unity we seek” in such 
company is to invite at least the possibility of immediate considera- 
tions of unity in real and visible terms. I hope it is not too cynical to 
suggest that the Conference avoided the more threatening aspects of 
this situation by remaining true, for the most part, to its character 
as a study conference. 


Ecumenical Conversations 


The preparatory study was, as I have indicated, undertaken by six- 
teen groups located in urban areas in the United States and Canada. 
But perhaps as important in terms of permanent influence were the 
large number of unofficial discussion groups, said to number nearly 
three hundred, which used the preparatory study booklet, Ecumenical 
Conversations, as a basis for their discussion. In these groups, minis- 
ters and lay members of congregations had an opportunity to consider 
the matters which were dealt with by the twelve sections of the Con- 
ference. The sixteen official groups acted as drafting committees, 
providing the first formulations of the issues for the sections, but the 
many discussion groups broadened the base of the discussion very 
considerably and prepared the way for intelligent discussion of the 
results of the Conference itself. 

An important element in this process of study was the presentation on 
four successive evenings at the Conference of the work of the four 
Commissions appointed by the Faith and Order Department of the 
World Council of Churches to study significant aspects of the real- 
ization of Christian unity. The four addresses, delivered in each 
instance by the Chairman of the Commission, constituted not only 
brilliantly illuminating insights concerning the Commissions’ work in 
progress but creative developments of the significance and direction of 
the studies. The four speakers were Robert L. Calhoun, Albert C. 
Outler, Walter G. Muelder, and Joseph Sittler. The themes were 
“Christ and the Church’, “Our Common History as Christians”, 
“Institutions in Relation to Unity and Disunity”, and “The Shape of the 
Church’s Response in Worship”. The succession of addresses thus 
provided for the first four evenings of the Conference was remarkable 
for its high level of competence and clarity in presentation. One felt 
that this was teaching at its best by men whose participation in the 
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ecumenical movement has enriched and empowered an already impres- 
sive scholarship and insight. At no time during the Conference did I 
feel so strongly the force of the ecumenical discussion and the validity 
of its assumptions as during these addresses. I would associate with 
them the Bible Study, led with great effectiveness by Walter Harrelson 
on the theme, “The Church At Corinth: its Unity, Diversity, and 
Divisions”. Worship at the Conference included Morning Prayers pre- 
ceding the Bible Study, Evening Prayers at the conclusion of the 
evening sessions, a service of worship and celebration of Communion 
in First Church (Congregational) and a Service of Ecumenical Wor- 
ship in Finney Chapel on Sunday evening. 


The Orthodox And Episcopacy 


Two events at Oberlin, one expected and the other something of a 
surprise, illustrate the interesting and somewhat ambiguous nature of 
the existing unity which enables us to discuss the unity we seek. A 
statement by the Orthodox disclaiming the implications of the Con- 
ference theme was to be expected. It is quite impossible for a Church 
which declares that it has maintained unbroken the unity of the Church 
to join with other bodies (whom it cannot recognize as possessing the 
full marks of the Church) in an attempt to define “the unity we seek”. 
Yet the Orthodox were there, as they are present in most ecumenical 
conferences, reminding us by their statement of one impressive and 
historic witness to the nature of unity. This witness requires of this 
Church repeated refutation of the very assumptions on which such a 
Conference as Oberlin proceeds. It was necessary for the Orthodox to 
make their statement and necessary for them also to take exception to 
the Message adopted at the close. 

Bishop Lilje of Hannover provided some unexpected excitement when, 
in his address at the Ecumenical Service on Sunday evening, he stated 
his rejection of the Roman Catholic claims in terms which seemed to 
deny the validity of Apostolic Succession in any sense. His words 
were—“Moreover, we reject the notion that the Church needs that sort 
of historic guarantee of her continuity which is supposed to be given in 
the Apostolic succession of bishops. Even if we admit that to some 
Churches and to some Christians this idea has a rather traditional value, 
we could not agree to the claim that historical episcopacy is an es- 
sential and indispensable element of the order of salvation”. After 
that statement, it was not surprising that The Rt. Rev. Athenagoras, 
Bishop of New England District of the Greek Orthodox Church, who 
was a participant in the service, rose the next day to protest strongly 
against the use of such language in an ecumenical service. Who did 
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Bishop Lilje mean when he said, “we”? No answer was provided, but 
the point was made and some delegates may have understood better than 
before the reason for the separate Orthodox statements in ecumenical 
assemblies. 

It may be unfair to suggest that this incident exposed a major weak- 
ness in Oberlin, for it is apparent that Bishop Lilje had not intended to 
raise an issue within the ecumenical movement by his reference to 
Roman Catholic claims. The fact is that he did raise this issue, and I 
am glad that he did. Of course this issue was debated in the Sections 
also, but it is my impression that it was never really faced in a Con- 
ference that dealt with “the nature of the unity we seek”. 


Unity Without Sanction 


The major impression made by Oberlin on me was of the strength 
and momentum of denominations and the scarcely articulated fears of 
these great bodies that the very mobility of American life and the 
pressure of cultural forces will impose a type of unity which has neither 
theological nor ecclesiastical sanction. It did not seem to me that 
Oberlin succeeded in bringing this quite legitimate apprehension into 
the open and examining it boldly. There was an expression which 
became very popular as a result of the Oxford Conference of 1937 and 
its over-use has made me wary of it. But I think it may be worthwhile 
to revive it as a critical note on Oberlin: “Let the Church be the 
Church”. If we are to speak with clarity and force about the unity 
we seek, we may have to be a bit more forthright about the unity we 
shun—and there will be major differences between the churches on 
that. It should be possible, however, to speak honestly to each other 
about the existence of the Church—not just what it seems to be doing 
but what it is. We may not at this time find ourselves able to testify 
that the existence of the Church is to be questioned as long as we con- 
tinue in our present state, but we will at least avoid the peril of speaking 
publicly that which our deepest convictions cause us to qualify or deny. 
If Oberlin failed to convey a clear image of the nature of the unity we 
seek, it may be because it failed to testify accurately to the sovereign 
claims of our churches and instead dealt a bit too eagerly with all that 
seems calculated to further a certain kind of unity which may not be 
at all the unity we really seek. Yet it must be said that the concern I 
am stating was voiced at Oberlin and, significantly, as a result of the 
discussions in the Sections. 
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Focus On Study 
Robert T. Handy 


The main work of a study conference is done by its working sections, 
and at Oberlin the stage was very carefully set that this central task 
might be well done. All those officially present as delegates, consultants, 
and observers were, after advance polling as to their preferences, as- 
signed to one of the twelve sections, which were grouped into three 
divisions. The first division considered “the nature of the unity we seek 
in faithfulness to the eternal gospel”, and its four sections dealt respec- 
tively with Imperatives and Motivations, Doctrinal Consensus and Con- 
flict, Baptism into Christ, and the Table of the Lord. Division II was 
responsible for “the nature of the unity we seek in terms of organization 
structures”, and sections five through eight focused on the Life of the 
Congregation, the Work of State and Local Councils, Authority and 
Freedom in Church Government, and the Variations in Denominational 
Polities. The third division focused on “the nature of the unity we 
seek in view of cultural pressures”, and its four sections discussed the 
Mobility of the Population, Government Policies and Programs, Forces 
at Work on the College Campus, and Racial and Economic Stratification. 

Each section was skillfully set up so as to provide a fruitful cross- 
section of communions, viewpoints, and experience, yet each was small 
enough that there could be significant probing, analysis, and discussion. 
Each section was given a generous slice of conference time to get its 
tasks done. Each section had the advantage of an orientation paper. 
These varied in relevance and quality, but they all helped to locate the 
issues and to get the section’s work off to a good start; in some cases 
they were good enough to provide the central focus for the labor of the 
section. As a result of all this careful planning and preparation, the 
sections on the whole functioned well. The judgments of the delegates 
on them seems to vary somewhat depending on the fruitfulness of the 
particular section; Dr. Hyslop and I were both in section seven on 
“freedom and authority” and found it a rewarding and stimulating ex- 
perience indeed. The reports of each section could not be polished 
and duplicated in time to have them available by conference adjourn- 
ment, but the clear impression one gathered was that most of the re- 
ports, at least, are of real depth and competence, offering a significant 
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contribution to ecumenical thought. Those who were at the conference 
will themselves turn eagerly to the full set of reports when they appear 
in January. While it is doubtful that any final statements as to the 
nature of the unity we seek will emerge, it is certain that many relevant 
considerations will have been examined, many key issues laid bare, and 
much preliminary theological ground clarified. Yet it is only as the 
study processes of Oberlin continue will its promise as a study con- 


ference be fulfilled. 
The Ecumenical Vision 


No doubt it is right to suggest that the section reports should be 
the main criterion in judging Oberlin, and on the whole I believe the 
conference will meet the test. Yet this delegate is prepared to say that 
even if the reports are finally found wanting, the whole undertaking 
made another contribution, perhaps not as visible but finally of greater 
possible significance. For this was a regional gathering, lacking the 
glamor and appeal of a world assembly. It was also a meeting at 
which the majority were (like myself) relatively new attendants at 
ecumenical sessions, especially those for faith and order. Yet never- 
theless, the ecumenical vision glowed powerfully at Oberlin; genuine 
ecumenical encounter was experienced by the delegates, often in a 
vivid and compelling way. Not a few who were there were deeply 
moved, some profoundly so. To me, this indicates that the ecumenical 
vision is not illusion but reality, a reality which can arise whenever 
Christian men and women representing divergent Christian traditions 
join together in serious thought and action, a reality that can arise on 
a regional as well as in a world setting. Thus Oberlin offers the 
promise and the challenge of shifting the focus of interdenominational 
life in North America from the merely cooperative to the genuinely 
ecumenical, from the courtesy of mutual helpfulness to a deeper unity 
which has its center in Christ. And it was in the very midst of the 
debates and tensions of the study sections that the ecumenical vision 
became real for many of us. 

Oberlin brought not only the elation and joy of the ecumenical en- 
counter, but also its pain. The experience of the sections once again 
made it clear how difficult and how painful the ecumenical process is. 
How much there is to learn, and how much to unlearn! We must cor- 
rect and re-correct the caricatures of others that we hold and win them 
to correct their stereotyped ways of thinking about us. We must be 
willing to go over the same ground again and again, asking and ex- 
pressing great patience. We must bear the burden of being misunder- 
stood, and ask for forgiveness when we misunderstand. How hard it 
is to have to come to terms with many other frameworks of reference 
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than our own, finding that often this must be done before we can en- 
gage in meaningful conversation! At times the desire to escape all the 
complication and endless qualifications and seemingly incomprehensible 
nuances of meaning becomes almost unbearable, until one is brought 
up short by realizing that escape would lead only to still greater dis- 
unity, and that there can be no short-circuiting of the ecumenical pro- 
cess. Finally cores the realization that it took centuries to get to our 
present divided state, and that perhaps as much energy as has gone into 
the making of our present predicaments will have also to be spent in 
seeking richer and fuller unity. 

The pain of ecumenical encounter was needlessly increased at Oberlin 
by the relentless pace of the conference. No-one at Oberlin could fail 
to be appreciative for the wonderful skill and finesse of the conference 
leadership, yet wish they had been able to make the conference still 
more fruitful by slowing the pace. Three sessions a day, study sections 
to produce reports, divisions to produce reports, the conference to pre- 
pare a message—all this meant hierarchies of drafting committees, 
which could find time to meet only in difficult hours that cut deep into 
the margins of strength and energy. The conference was geared for 
production, but geared so high that the ecumenical vision was for some 
dimmed, and the redemptive and creative fruits that follow the pain 
of ecumenical encounter endangered. 


Bridging The Gap 


One of the very promising pioneering features of Oberlin was the 
work of the third division with its concern for the relationship of cul- 
tural pressures to unity, which seems to offer a fresh approach toward 
bridging the unfortunate gap between “faith and order” and “life and 
work”. One of the most difficult problems before the churches today 
is how to resolve the artificial separation between the theological and 
the practical, the theoretical and the applied, content and method. 
Oberlin was only a start; the division lacked both enough theologians 
and enough with the requisite technical know-how. This dramatizes the 
difficulty and importance of this frontier, but suggests the potential 
fruitfulness of the Oberlin approach of dealing with the stubborn issues 
of life and work from the perspective of faith and order, and conversely, 
allowing the insights of life and work fertilize faith and order con- 
versations. 

Other promising contributions arising out of the sections can be high- 
lighted briefly by pointing to the recommendations that came through 
the divisions to the conference plenary and were adopted. Section 
eight in dealing with the variations in denominational polities found 
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that its orientation paper, written by a group in Toronto, distinguished 
between two dimensions of the Church’s existence: that of “primary 
Order” and “secondary organization”, between an “ordered structure 
which at all times and in all places serves as the means by which God 
constitutes the Church as the Church and an organization which under 
particular circumstances gives effective expression to some aspect or 
another of the primary structure”. The section’s recommendation 
that there be an ongoing deliberative theological study in the area of 
order and organization was rather enthusiastically adopted. The second 
recommendation adopted called for permanent facilities for continuing 
faith and order studies in the United States (Canada already has such 
provision). The third recommendation requested an ongoing study 
of the ecclesiological significance of local, state and national councils 
of churches, for it became quite clear that some of the developments of 
ecumenicity in speciflc localities may have unclarified or dubious theo- 
logical direction. 


The Narrowing And Deepening Gulfs 


At Oberlin as at other recent ecumenical gatherings, there was a 
recognition of how far the churches have moved together in the twen- 
tieth century; at Oberlin, too, there was a sense of satisfaction that the 
gulfs between the various traditions and communions had definitely nar- 
rowed. Conversations across the narrowing gulfs still had their dif- 
ficult moments, yet we were close enough that the joy of nearness and 
the hope of future fulfillment became very real. This was recognized 
with thanksgiving, yet it was also felt that although the gulfs had nar- 
rowed, in a way they had also deepened. As we draw close to the heart 
of ecumenical issues, they are revealed more fully in their true great 
depth. It is all the more difficult because these deep gulfs do not run so 
much between denominations as they run obliquely, cutting across our 
present structures and understandings. Often indeed the deeps run 
within ourselves, and we are tormented by an inner tension. Yet it 
may be precisely this inner turmoil that drives us at last to reply not on 
our own devices and desires but upon the guidance of God made known 
to us through Christ and the Holy Spirit. The report of section four, 
on the theme “The Table of the Lord”, clearly expressed the realities 
which many of us felt in one way or another at Oberlin: 


We rejoice, therefore, that in such a dilemma we have been able to 
converse with one another meaningfully about the Eucharist. Our 
ability to speak and to listen to one another is, we believe, the result of 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit of God who has not ceased to speak to 
the church and lead her into all truth. We would, however, record our 
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belief that this leading of the Holy Spirit has been mediated to us 
in several ways. 

a. In the tragic situation of man in our time, we who believe in 
the reconciling power of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the central fact 
proclaimed at his Table, have been forced to listen anew to what Christ 
would say to his church. 

b. In the liturgical movements present in all our churches with 
their renewed interest in the worship of the Triune God by his redeemed 
community we see evidences of a return of all the churches to deeper 
concern with the Lord’s Table. 

c. Above all, in the church’s reading and rereading of the Bible in 
our ecumenical situation and in the many new areas of insight gained 
into the life of the apostolic church we acknowledge the prompting of 
the Spirit of Christ. 


This was the point to which Oberlin led us: not to the defining of 
our own position one against the other, but to looking together to the 
sources of our faith in Christ. 














The Early 
Christian Church 


By the Most Rev. Philip Carrington 
Archbishop of Quebec 


This is a history of the first two centuries of the Christian Church: 
its establishment, progress, sufferings and survival. It is meant for the 
ordinary reader as well as the student. It does much to bring the re- 
sults of scholarly work before a large audience, but the writer also has 
his own point of view. 

Archbishop Carrington begins his main story with the death of Christ. 
Christianity was at first a sect of Judaism, and it was only after a long 
struggle and through external circumstances allied to the force of 
character of the men involved, that it turned to the outside world. The 
great men of this period are Paul the Apostle to the Gentiles, Peter, 
and James the brother of the Lord. 

His story goes on to trace the spread of religion through the Mediter- 
ranean world, the conflict with the Roman power, persecution, and 
eventual firm establishment. Archbishop Carrington does not make 
light of the dissensions, heresies and conflicts within the young Church 
itself; he is quick to see the ways in which it resembled and made use 
of existing faiths, but he makes it plain that this faith was something 
more than the old ones. 

This is a distinctively different and fresh treatment. Scholars will find 
it indispensable and yet it is presented so non-technically that the 
layman will find it a real adventure. 


Two volumes, Illustrated $17.50 the set at all bookstores 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street, New York 22 
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The Anthropology Of God 


Exodus 33: 18-23 


Samuel Terrien 


Under the cloth of naiveté, the ancient story of Moses begging of 
God, “I beseech thee, shew me thy glory,” rings for us a challenge: 
if theology means “the knowledge of God,” there can be no theology. 
Consequently, the idea of a theological seminary is groundless, and 
all of you who enter here today, including students of sacred music, 
had better walk out, pack up and go home. 

Perhaps, however, my conclusion has been premature. The tale of 
Moses, whose eyes were hidden by the very fingers of God, achieves at 
once two purposes which appear to be mutually exclusive: it speaks in 
human terms of the God Most High, and it conveys at the same time the 
distinctive divinity of God. In other words, just like any other page 
of the Bible, it refers to God in anthropomorphic fashion; that is to 
say, it lends to the Deity or ascribes to the Godhead features, emotions, 
ideas and volitive acts which are borrowed from the human realm. Yet 
it also contains a specific element which immediately warns us of a 
reality we are incapable of dismissing—a reality which we can hardly 
formulate, but the presence of which we readily sense, a reality which 
is in effect shocking to our reason and yet stands at the core of Chris- 
tian faith: “The word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 


Voltaire said, “God created man in his own image, but man has 
certainly returned to God the compliment.” Tit for tat! A God in the 
image of man is man’s best reciprocation to the Almighty’s carelessness. 

To superficial minds, Voltaire’s jest simply means that man has 
invented a non-existent God. But this eighteenth-century jollity may 
conceal a dimension of theology in depth—a reality of depth-theology, 
if you wili—which we might do well to consider with seriousness. 
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In the biblical and Christian sense of the term, “theology” is not 
the science of God and of divine things. If God be truly God, he cannot 
be the object of man’s discovery and investigation, in the same class 
as other objects of scientific knowledge. If God be truly God, we do not 
look at him, but he looks at us. We do not know him as we know man or 
the world, for it is he who knows us. If God be truly God, he is the 
agent of our birth and of our death. In him and through him, we find 
our breathing, our heart-beat, and our intellectual, esthetic or benevo- 
lent impulses. The very cord of our existence is grasped by his eternal 
hand. In him alone do we obtain the power to persist into being, the 
energy of becoming, and also a delight in life, life lived, life received, 
life shared with other lives, and life given or transmitted not only to 
the children of our flesh but also to the other sons and daughters 
whom we have not begotten or conceived but whom it has been our 
grace truly to bring forth into a new way of existence. 

The Hebrew expression da‘ath elohim, which plays a paramount im- 
portance in the thought of the Bible, is usually translated “knowledge 
of God.” It might almost be rendered by “theology,” “theou-logia.” 
However, it designates not the act of man’s merely intellectual knowing, 
but the work of full-fledged amity and communion, an all-embracing 
and all-demanding love, the most intimate dialogue, initiated and con- 
summated by God, through which man knows that he is seized and held 
by the roots of his being, and that he belongs not to himself as an 
autonomous agent but to God who moves him within the orbit of the 
divine family, throughout the successive generations of history. 


II 


It was therefore quite necessary for Karl Barth, almost forty years 
ago, to reverse the trend of nineteenth-century thought, and to show 
the idolatry of human speculation about the Deity, or the paganism 
of the so-called Christian religion which erected its own emotionalism 
as the object of its worship. It was quite necessary to insist on what he 
termed the unendliche qualitative Unterschied which separates the divine 
from the human, the abyss which opposes God to man. But, as Karl 
Barth himself confessed it in a lecture which he delivered in Aarau 
just a year ago today, he had seen the moon, but he did not know that 
all he saw was only half of it. And he dared to call that lecture Die 
Menschlichkeit Gottes, “The Humanity of God.” He said, “This is not 
an annulation of what has preceded, but certainly a retractation.” 

To the question, “How do we know God?” there is a single answer, 
“We don’t.” All we do is a stammering, stuttering, childlike, and too 
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often, childish, response, which is best approximated in the apostle’s 
expostulation, “Abba, Father!” 

We do not know God, but we know that he knows us. Our faith, 
sacramentally nurtured by baptism and the eucharist, inserts us within 
the context of a community. This group of men and women, of all 
races, of all tongues, and of all conditions, we call the universal church 
of Christ, and we trace its historical origin to the incredible story of 
Abraham, leaving the security of Mesopotamia for a land unknown, 
of Israel, renouncing the fleshpots and the onions and leeks of Egypt 
for the famine of the wilderness, and of Jesus Christ, who in the Garden 
of the Olive Press, elected to wait for the kiss of betrayal rather than 
climb over the hill and die fifty years later a retired, old gentleman’s 
death—in his bed. 

And so, quite rightly, Abraham Heschel maintains, “The Bible is. . . 
not man’s vision of God, but God’s vision of man. The Bible is not 
man’s theology, but God’s anthropology, dealing with man and what 
he asks of him, rather than with the nature of God. God did not reveal 
to the prophets eternal mysteries, but [he revealed] his knowledge and 
love of man. It was not the aspiration of Israel to know the Absolute 
but [it was the aspiration of Israel] to ascertain what [God] asks of 
man; to commune with [God’s] will rather than with his essence.”' 


Ii 


We shall assent, but we shall be compelled to take a further step in 
order to be true not only to the New Testament but to the Old Testa- 
ment as well. While it is correct to affirm that the Bible is not man’s 
theology but God’s anthropology, it must be added that God in the 
Bible and therefore to the faith of the Church, to our faith, declares 
and proclaims his intention of total love in such a human way that he 
presents himself as a man. We are therefore led by the whole Bible to 
the culmination of this activity in the Gospel: “The word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us.” 

For when Moses asked, “I beseech thee, shew me thy glory,” the 
Lord replied not only, “My face shall not be seen,” but also, “I will 
make all my goodness pass before thee, and I will proclaim the name of 
the Lord before thee.” 

The Bible is filled with so-called anthropomorphic, anthropopsy- 
chological and anthropopathic descriptions of God’s activity. As in the 
story of Moses hidden in the cleft of the rock, the Lord has a face and 





"Abraham Heschel, MAN IS NOT ALONE, Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 
New York, 1951, p. 129. Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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a back. He has also hands and feet, eyes and ears, a nose and a mouth, 
a voice and a heart. He uses a human language, the Hebrew tongue, and 
our forefathers were not wrong when they maintained that sacred 
philology is a prerequisite of theology. For this is a language of theo- 
logical poetry, with overtones and undertones which are almost never 
conveyed in translations. 

In the Bible, God suffers and he repents, he is angry and he hates, 
he is jealous, because he loves fully, he loves completely, he loves 
tragically. He writes, he mocks, he laughs, he swears, he cries, he shouts, 
he whistles, he calls like a keeper of bees, he musters his armies, he 
raises his banner, he brandishes his sword, he makes bare his arm 
(we might say, he pulls up the sleeves of his shirt to get to work). He is 
the creator not only as the utterer of the creative word but also as a 
potter, a gardener, a builder, a mason, a carpenter. He is a husband, 
a father, a mother, a hero, a champion, a he-man, a warrior, one 
treading at the wine-press, a she-bear, a roaring lion, a soaring eagle. 
Why not also a judge and a teacher, a deliverer and a savior, a healer 
and a king? At last, a slave and a convict? 

On the surface, therefore, the God of the Bible resembles the gods 
of all the mythologies of the world, but when you compare the mytho- 
poetic language of the Akkadians, the Egyptians, the Canaanites, the 
Phoenicians, the Greeks, the Romans, and all the others, with that of 
the Bible, you soon discover an awesomely radical difference. 

The gods of the nations are truly made in the image of man, and 
be they Marduk or Osiris, Baal or Zeus-Jupiter, they behave in ways 
of which even men are ashamed. Their love-affairs and their greed, 
their scheming and their duplicity, their crimes and their pride, often 
their cowardice, their foibles and their passions, have nothing in 
common with the holiness, the glory, the honor, the righteousness and 
the love of the God of Israel and of the church, who, for the sake of 
man, all men, acts within the history of mankind in order to bring out 
his creative purpose which is to make his creation perfect. 

The myths of the non-biblical religions represent their gods as fallen 
men. The myths of the Bible represent God as perfect man, man as he 
should be. The Bible is therefore truly an anthropology of God, but not 
exactly in the same sense as that which was used a moment ago. It 
shows God loving his church at once as a perfect husband, a perfect 
father and a perfect mother, and even as a shepherd, who is ready to 
risk his life for his sheep. This is the way he addresses that church, 
here as elsewhere, today as ever: 

“1 have loved thee with an eternal love; 
I have betrothed thee unto myself for ever. 
When Israel was a child, I loved him, 
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and I called my son out of Egypt. 
Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, My father, 
Thou art the guide of my youth? 
How shall I give thee up, Ephraim, 
How shall I let thee go, Israel? 
Shall I make thee a ruin as Admah? 
Shall I set thee as a heap of stones as Zeboim? 
Mine heart is turned within me. 
My compassions are kindled together.” 


Before the rock of man’s offense (and this includes Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and the sky-scrapers of all Babels), the heart of God bleeds 
with anguish and burns with the zeal of a love which is ignored, 
flouted, spurned and spat upon. Before the tragedy of history, our 
history, when empires are intoxicated, as always, with the pride of 
power, and little nations are smug and asleep with the measure of their 
honesty, and millions of human beings in Africa and Asia are still the 
prey of physical hunger, God yearns with a motherly compassion—this 
is what the word rachmim implies, the craving of the womb for the 
child who revolts—and he has grace, chanan, he longs to save, to 
save at all costs, as a father or a mother will sacrifice life itself for the 
son who deserves annihilation. Anthropomorphic and anthropopathic 
language? Yes, but of a kind which leads Jesus to call, 


“Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets 
and stoneth them that are sent unto her, 
How often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chicks under her wings, 
But ye would not.” 


. * * 


The fulness of the word made flesh unfolds itself within us as we 
listen to the divine anthropology of the Old and of the New Testament, 
through which we are addressed by a God whom we cannot fathom with 
our rational thought but whom we cannot escape until he has been 
born in us and has refashioned us in his own image. 

The Bible is more than God’s anthropology. It is the anthropology of 
God. God needs to be man in order to be truly God. Because God 
empties himself of his divinity and takes on the form of a man, a sub- 
lime transference is initiated and carried through: 


“He was wounded for our transgressions; 

for our iniquities he was bruised: 
The chastisement of our peace is upon him; 
and with his stripes we are healed.” 
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The Security and Hazard 
of the Christian Ministry 


Lesson: 1 Corinthians 3, 11-15. 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


I want to speak to you in this climactic hour, in which long and ar- 
duous years of preparation for the Christian ministry come to a close 
for you, on the theme “The Security and Hazard of the Christian 
Ministry”, upon the basis of the Scripture lesson of the evening. 

The security is quite obvious. It exists in the foundation or in the 
words of the text “Other foundation can no one lay than that which 
has been laid in Christ Jesus”. We might spend some time in com- 
paring the Gospel of Christ with the religions of the world. But it 
may suffice to prove the security of this foundation by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the answer to the human predicament is more 
adequately given in the Christ revelation, because in that revelation the 
freedom of man is given its final norm and the guilt of man is given 
the final salve and healing. 

The Gospel of Christ is succinctly expressed in the Cross of Christ. 
That Cross always represents two dimensions to the eyes of faith. It 
means on the one hand the perfect love, which is the final norm for 
this strange creature with such a radical freedom, distinguishing him 
from other creatures, that no norm can be placed for that freedom but 
the realization of himself in the love of God and his fellows, even at 
the expense of his physical existence. The Cross of Christ stands on 
the very limit of human history and defines the perfect good which is 
not beyond our possibilities, as the history of martyrdom proves, but 
which is certainly not within the conventional possibilities of our 
existence. We have thus in Christ as our norm and law, a standard 
which challenges every achievement and prevents us from taking pre- 
mature satisfaction in any of the virtues by which men count them- 
selves righteous. But the Gospel of Christ is not primarily a norm for 
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our freedom but a balm for the wound of our guilt. The central mes- 
sage of the Gospel is that “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself” and overcoming the hiatus between his divine holiness 
and our sinful nature. Morally the Gospel of Christ presents us with 
such indeterminate possibilities that the Christian faith is always 
threatened with the heresy of other-worldliness. But to capitulate to the 
search for perfection at the price of responsibility would be to build 
falsely on the foundation of Christ. 

It would be equally false to invest some proximate good, some 
easily attainable virtue, with absolute sanctity. The long history of 
Christian legalism and fanaticism proves that many have hazarded to 
build wrongly on the foundation of Christ and to escape the tension 
and the relaxation of the tension through the assurance of divine 
mercy, by the strenuous effort to establish human virtue, in either 
ordinary or extraordinary terms, as the way of salvation. But if we 
build truely on the foundation of Christ we escape the evils of both 
fanaticism and irresponsibility. 

To build on the foundation of Christ truly means that we cannot 
engage in the world flight of Buddhism or the fanaticism of Islam. 
The world flight of the one is due to a disregard of the whole historical 
order. The fanaticism of Islam is due to the introduction of false ab- 
solutes into history. Historical responsibility and fanaticism are fre- 
quently closely related. The one is the by-product of the other. To 
call attention to these dangers is to introduce the second word of our 
topic into our thought. The security is in the foundation. The hazard 
is in the building upon the foundation. For as Paul insists in our lesson, 
no one can guarantee the way we build on the foundation; it may be 
“hay, wood and stubble” or “silver, gold and precious stones”. 


The Yogi and the Commissar 


Years ago Arthur Koestler wrote an interesting little book entitled 
The Yogi and the Commissar. The Yogi was the symbol of world flight 
and the Commissar was the symbol of the fanaticism which is the in- 
evitable fruit of the illusion that we can, from our standpoint, define 
and achieve history’s ultimate good. Koestler did not even consider 
that the Gospel of Christ provides us with an alternative to both Yogi 
and Commissar because it sets the final good, not in eternity, but in 
history, though at the very rim of history, and it prevents us from 
regarding any human virtue or achievement as anything but fragmen- 
tary. But we must humbly acknowledge that the long history of Christ- 
ian fanaticism on the one hand, and of Christian otherworldliness on 
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the other hand, clearly prove that it is possible and perhaps inevitable 
that man should build falsely on the foundation. 

The hazard of the Christian ministry is obviously to build wrongly 
on the true foundation, to build “wood, hay and stubble”, in the words 
of the Apostle. I should like to analyze these hazards in terms of the 
two tasks which always confront us. The one is to minister to the 
perennial needs of men in the light of the Gospel and the other is to 
minister to the peculiar needs of the people of this generation. 

As pastors, we must minister to people who go through the natural 
cycles of life. They grow up, and then they wither and die. And 
whether in youth or in age, they fall into sin because they have a 
unique freedom which enables them to make many false starts and 
false ends. It is one of the blessed forms of the ministry that one is 
entitled to be a guide and helper to young people as they grow up. The 
process of growing up is not quite as easy for young people as Karen 
Horney seems to assume (in her Neurosis and Human Growth) for 
she thinks if neuroses do not interfere, there is a natural development 
of the potentialities of human nature. Actually the process of growth 
demands a combination of discipline and freedom, of law and of grace. 
We build wrongly on the foundations if we interpret the Gospel merely 
in terms of discipline, and particularly if we identify law and discipline 
with the conventions of society, which partly express and partly cor- 
rupt the necessary disciplines of life. One of the besetting errors of 
Protestant Christianity is excessive conventionality. All laws, and par- 
ticularly those which are expressed in traditions and conventions, must 
be subject to the law of love if we are to mediate the discipline of life 
to growing youth. Excessive legalism and conventionality is wrong; but 
so is the romanticism which extols freedom as the final good; for the 
problem for youth and for all men is not how free we can be; but how 
free we can be, being bound by our responsibilities. Both convention- 
ality and romanticism are false elaborations of a religion of truth and 
grace, of love and law. 

In the course of life young people grow old, and all men go the 
path of withering and finally dying. It is certainly as difficult to grow 
old gracefully and to face death with faith and peace, as to grow up. 
If I have any regret about my early ministry, it was that I was so busy 
being what I thought to be a prophet of righteousness, that I was not 
sufficiently aware of the importance of the pastoral ministry to the 
maimed, the halt and the blind, in short to all people who had to re- 
sign themselves to the infirmities of the flesh and who must finally face 
the threat of extinction. The “sting of death is sin” declares the 
Scripture, which is to say, if we center our life within ourself and not 
in God, if we do not learn the nonchalance which is able to confess 
“Whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die we die 
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unto the Lord, and whether we live therefore or die we are the Lord’s”, 
our death and the death of our dear ones will strike us as stark tragedy, 
though it is the common lot of all men. We build falsely on true foun- 
dations if we try to mediate the grace of the Christian faith through 
slogans and cliches or if we try to quiet anxious hearts through spurious 
appeals to special providence which is supposed to protect the faith- 
ful. For the Gospel gives us no special securities or exemptions from 
the frailties of men and the tragedies of life. We are expected to live 
life fully but also to be detached from life so that we have everything 
as if we had it not. 

Among the perennial needs of people, whether young or old, is 
their need as sinners. We have all fallen short and we are all engaged 
in more or less pathetic efforts to hide that fact. All sentimentality 
which hides our sin and helps people to escape the seriousness of 
man’s predicament, all frantic legalism intended to obscure the frag- 
mentary character of human virtue and to prevent the confession of 
man’s sins and therefore the possibility of real grace is a part of 
the hazardous, erroneous building on the true foundation. It changes 
the Gospel from a Gospel of grace and forgiveness to a sentimental 
morality which gives simple answers to difficult problems. 

Not much evil is done by evil people. Most of the evil is done by 
good people, who do not know that they are not good. It is one of the 
true functions of the minister of Christ to puncture the self-deceptions, 
including his own, by which people try to perpetuate the open secret 
that we all think of ourselves more highly than we ought to think. 


The Problems of the Age 


We must help people to face not only the perennial problems of 
human existence, the problems of growth, of death and sin, but to face 
the unique problems of our age. The 18th and 19th centuries were 
wrong in hoping that history would essentially change the perennial 
human situation. But within that situation history certainly presents 
us with some novel responsibilities and predicaments in every new age. 

One of these new responsibilities is to preserve the dignity of man and 
the healing power of true community amid the impersonal and merely 
technically contrived togetherness of an industrial age. The Christian 
church in America has done tolerably well in comparison with other 
churches in building integral religious communities in our cities. That 
is the achievement partly of American sectarianism and partly of the 
immigrant church. But there is something in this achievement which is 
not in accord with the foundation of Christ. Our churches are friendly, 
even to the point of being chummy. That is just the point; they are too 
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chummy. They have mixed the natural community of race and class too 
much with the community of grace. Hence the grievous entanglement 
of our churches with racial pride in a day when the state leads the church 
in establishing racial brotherhood. If we want to build truly on the 
foundation we must mediate the Gospel judgment: “If ye love them 
which love ye what thanks have ye?” 

Community, particularly in an industrial society, requires justice; 
and justice requires a delicate equilibrium of social forces. To be min- 
isters in our kind of society means to distill the norm of love into norms 
of justice. If we do not understand the relation between love and justice, 


our preaching of the Gospel of love is bound to degenerate into 
sentimentality. 


But So as by Fire... 


Finally, we cannot escape the problem as Christian ministers in 
America, the wealthiest and most powerful of modern nations, of med- 
iating the Gospel to the conscience of the nation, involved in all of its 
responsibilities. A pure individualism and pietism is certainly hay and 
straw in our day. So is a simple moralism which cannot understand the 
responsibilities of a nation in a nuclear age, which can not make war 
without risking the physical fabric and the moral substance of our 
civilization and which cannot simply disavow the terrible new in- 
struments of war without risking capitulation to tyranny. To speak 
the word of truth and of faith in a nation and generation involved in 
such deep predicaments in which the perennial problems of mankind 
have reached new dimensions, is certainly a hazardous undertaking. 
Let us change Paul’s metaphor a little. He declares that it is hazardous 
to build on the foundation of Christ and that if you build wrongly you 
may be saved “But so as by fire”. Let us merely say, you are not in 
peril of your life. You are only in peril of your soul, but you can be 
saved “by the skin of your teeth”. 
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Biblical Interpretation 


James D. Smart 


The Chair of Biblical Interpretation has been described by the Presi- 
dent of the Seminary as a “bridge” chair, to bridge the gap between 
the biblical and the practical disciplines. It came iz:to being as a con- 
sequence of the growing conviction that there is an area between these 
two which is of urgent importance to the Church but which tends to 
fall outside the scope of both. The student is trained in the Biblical 
departments to use every possible resource in getting at the meaning of 
each part of Scripture in its original context. In the practical depart- 
ment he is confronted with the tasks of preaching and teaching and 
counselling and learns how best to approach each of these aspects of 
his ministry. But as soon as this student becomes a minister in a parish 
he discovers that his most acute dilemma in every phase of his ministry 
is how to interpret the Scriptures as the medium of the revelation of 
God to the people of our twentieth century world. It is not sufficient to 
tell them how the words of the text were once the word of God to an 
ancient people; they must be so interpreted that there is the possibility 
of their becoming the word of God to the man of today. 

Fortunately the neglect of this area of interpretation is not as great 
today as it was a generation ago. In the days when Biblical scholarship 
disowned any theological responsibility and defined its task as the 
purely scientific and scrupulously untheological investigation of the 
literary, historical and religious phenomena of the Old and New Test- 
aments, and practical theology confined its attention to purely technical 
considerations, assuming that matters pertaining to biblical and 
theological interpretation had already received sufficient attention in 
other departments, the gap was nothing less than a bottomless gulf. 
Many ministers can speak of this gulf from bitter experience. It is a 
severe shock after years of intensive training in biblical and theolog- 
ical studies to realize suddenly that one has to explore on his own and 
without much help from scholarly literature the question of how the 
Scriptures (especially the Scriptures of the Old Testament) speak to the 
life of a village congregation. It is little wonder that biblical preaching 
fell by the wayside as men found it a task for which their seminaries 
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had given them little or no preparation. But now the growing awareness 
of theological responsibility among biblical scholars, attended by the 
increasing body of literature in biblical theology, and the parallel 
though less vigorous development in practical theology whereby without 
becoming less practical it is reclaiming its theological character, pro- 
duce significant changes in the picture. They are just two elements in 
a more comprehensive movement in which the various theological dis- 
ciplines are recovering their organic unity and exploring afresh their 
relations with each other. The consequence is that the gulf has in some 
quarters been narrowed to a gap, but the gap remains and calls for 
special attention and investigation. 

There is perhaps no better way to pose the problem of interpretation 
as it appears in our day than to compare two books on the history of 
interpretation that appreared thirty-three years apart, Henry Preserved 
Smith’s Essays in Biblical Interpretation, 1921, and Robert M. Grant’s 
The Bible in the Church, 1954. The standpoint of the former is that 
historical-critical scholarship has at last forged the only adequate tools 
for the investigation and interpretation of the Bible so that method- 
ologically one need expect no radically new developments. The task of 
the scholar is simply to use the excellent tools that are now ready at 
hand and enlarge the assured results of biblical scholarship. The story 
of past interpretation is chiefly of interest as exhibiting how the Church 
floundered for centuries until at last stage by stage the right approach 
was found. The standpoint of the more recent book, however, reflects 
the theological and critical revolutions of the past quarter century. No 
longer is there the same confidence in assured results which need only 
be enlarged. No longer has the last word in methodology been spoken 
by a purely objective historical-critical scholarship. On the contrary it 
is recognized that we are being forced beyond that approach by the 
basically theological character of the subject-matter that confronts us 
in the Scriptures. A new methodology is in process of formation that 
may be able to deal more adequately with the Scriptures as the record 
of a revelation of God that is relevant to the life not only of the ancient 
world but also of the modern. 


The Delusion of Objectivity 


Basic to this new methodology is the recognition that complete objec- 
tivity in the interpretation of the Scriptures, or, for that matter, in any 
area of investigation, such as history or psychology, where man’s own 
existence is involved, is a delusion. The historian who tries to pretend 
that he is only a spectator of the history which he depicts falsifies his 
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picture and neglects one important resource for the understanding of 
history. He can be purely objective about external facts, but, when he 
comes to interpret the inner meaning of these facts, he cannot neutralize 
his own basic assumptions concerning the meaning of human life on 
this planet. Where he himself stands in history is bound to influence 
both his choice of facts and how they appear to him. So also in Biblical 
investigation. The Bible by its very nature makes a purely objective 
approach to it impossible; it confounds all spectator-scholarship. To 
such scholarship it resolves itself into a complex of fascinating ancient 
documents and an infinite variety of curious religious phenomena. It 
becomes strangely and distressingly irrelevant to the life of modern 
man. Only when the scholar comes off his spectator-perch and recog- 
nizes his personal involvement in the documents with which he is 
dealing does he begin to get at their inner meaning as a revelation from 
God to man. Only when he takes with complete seriousness the theo- 
logical questions with which his documents are concerned can he hope 
to hear what they have to say on these questions. In short the Biblical 
interpreter dare not limit his concern to language, literature, history 
and psychology in his approach to Scripture but must be consciously, 
responsibly and boldly a theologian. 

Let it be clear that the choice is not between an objective historical- 
critical interpretation and a subjective theological interpretation. The 
antithesis is often posed in this way, with the former being described as 
practicing exegesis in contrast to the latter’s eisegesis. Rather the choice 
is between a historical-critical interpretation which disowns its theo- 
logical assumptions even though it is demonstrably influenced by them, 
and a historical-critical-theological interpretation which acknowledges 
the existence of its assumptions, though it may not be fully conscious 
what they are, and recognizes that they are bound to constitute a factor 
in any interpretation. Every interpreter sees the Scriptures through 
the glasses of his own or his church’s theological and philosophical 
presuppositions. The only question is how this subjective factor enters 
into the interpretation. The goal is not to get rid of the glasses but to 
have them of such a nature that they give us the clearest possible vision 
into the realities which confront us in Scripture. 


Scripture and the Eyes of Faith 


But where do we get such glasses? The answer is that they must be 
provided for us out of the Scriptures themselves. “Those keen eyes of 
faith” which become ours only as we let the prophets and apostles share 
their power of vision with us. Every Christian has in the history of 
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his own dealings with Scripture a vivid illustration of this matter. He 
can most likely remember a time when his approach to Scripture was 
a naive literalism. Through those glasses the Bible had one appearance 
for him. The glasses were inadequate and what he saw through them 
was in some measure false; nevertheless there was a communication of 
essential meaning. But as naivete passed into. a more conscious faith 
and literalism gave way to a recognition of the humanity of the records, 
the Bible took on a very different appearance. And so the process went 
forward stage by stage, the character of the Scriptures compelling 
successive revisions in the glasses through which they were seen. There 
is in this personal experience an imperfect but suggestive analogy to 
what has happened in the history of the Church. The early Jewish- 
Christian interpreter had no alternative but to say what he saw through 
glasses which, although they had been formed chiefly by the revelation- 
event in Jesus Christ, were conditioned also by the cultural and religious 
context of Jewish life. So also the Gentile-Christian interpreter of the 
second and third centuries wore glasses which were provided for him 
partly by the gospel and partly by the world of Graeco-Roman thought. 
Calvin and Luther read their Bibles through glasses that had been rad- 
ically revised by their explosive rediscovery of the Biblical revelation, 
yet glasses that were still in some ways colored by the viewpoint of 
the Church and the culture in which the men had been reared. 


But we too wear glasses, and, if we are honest, must acknowledge 
that they have been shaped not solely by the Scriptures but also by the 
cultural and religious context of our lives. They are imperfect glasses 
and need constant correction out of the Scriptures. But we need not 
apologize for wearing them. Nor shall we help our interpretation by 
constantly drawing attention to the peculiar qualities of our glasses. 
We shall see through them best when we are least conscious that they 
are there. But our acknowledgment of their existence has two important 
consequences. It makes us much humbler in our approach to past in- 
terpreters; we no longer dismiss them from consideration because they 
do not wear our glasses and see the Bible through our eyes. And it 
makes us speak much more hesitantly about the “assured results” of 
interpretation. Each generation in the Church must write its own 
commentaries, seeing with its own eyes and hearing with its own ears 
what God reveals in each part of Scripture. There can be no final defin- 
itive commentary on the Scriptures while history continues. 

This may seem to some people to reduce interpretation to complete 
relativity and hopeless subjectivism, but only where they are still 
seeking their objectivity in an abstract intellectual approach. The trees 
and buildings in the landscape do not become less objective to the man 
who knows that he has to wear glasses to see them at all. The decisive 
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question has to do with a man’s attitude to the glasses he wears in 
interpretation. 


Conclusion 


The Roman Church provides the glasses of official church doctrine 
for its interpreters and insists upon their wearing them even in their 
private devotions. What is to be seen through any other glasses is false- 
hood. The doctrine of the Church has the primary authority and when 
the clear meaning of the Scriptures conflicts with it, appeal dare not be 
made to the Scriptures against the Church’s doctrine. A similar attitude 
is to be found in some parts of Protestantism where a doctrine which is 
alleged to be based on Scripture is made the criterion in the light of 
which all Scripture must be interpreted. In both instances interpreta- 
tion is rendered static by the refusal to permit the Scriptures themselves 
to exercise their ruthless and unceasing critique upon the interpreter. 

Protestantism requires a critical theology to take with earnestness the 
dilemma of the interpreter. The interpreter himself must constantly be 
made aware of the problematical nature of his assumptions so that he 
will not claim for himself a finality which is presumptuous. And he 
must remain open to the critique which the Scriptures themselves ex- 
ercise upon his approach. But he must look with his whole being— 
his historical being, his theological being, his being-in-faith, and not 
just an abstracted intellectual being—if he is to get at the content of 
the Scriptures as the living life-transforming revelation of God. 
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A New Era in the World- 
Mission of the Church 


Rajah B. Manikam 


Introduction 


In my travels in different parts of the world, I have been more 
intrigued by what people do not tell me about their countries than by 
what they do tell me. For example, when I was in the mainland of 
China last year, I was of course interested in what the Chinese told me 
of their country, but I was more intrigued by what they did not tell 
me about their government. Not one word of criticism was spoken. 
Their silence in this respect was ominous. But in my country of India 
everyone’s pastime is to criticise the Government. Likewise I am 
always interested in the questions people put to me in this country; 
they are very revealing. One of such $64,000 questions asked of me 
often is this: “Are Missions done for? Is the era of Foreign Mission- 
ary enterprise finished, now that the ‘Younger Churches’ have sprung 
up in Asia and Africa? Do you really want missionaries in India, 
now that India imposes so many restrictions on visas for missionar- 
ies?” Such questions reveal serious concern in the minds of people, 
and there are good reasons for such questions being asked today. 


Changes in the East Today 


The dramatic expansion of the Christian Church in the 19th Century 
took place in a world which, for most of us, does not exist today. 
The changes in the political, cultural and economic environment of 
our work-a-day world have been tremendous. These environmental 
changes have been matched by no less revolutionary changes in the 
life of the Church itself. Missionary policy has been revolutionized 
because of new theological insights. The rise of the so-called “Younger 
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Churches’ is by itself the greatest achievement of the missionary out- 
reach of the ‘Older Churches,’ and this has brought many radical 
adjustments in relationships between the two. The Church is only 
now beginning to sense its true ecumenical reality. 

The French and Russian revolutions are dwarfed in comparison 
with the changes taking place in Asia and Africa today. Never before 
have so many millions of people taken part in such a rapid and radical 
social upheaval. It is a revolution of the people, of the masses who 
are demanding political independence, economic justice, social equality 
and religious motivation of life. In the last ten years, nearly 700 
millions have gained their independence. In 1946, Philippines; in 
1947 India and Pakistan; in 1948 Burma and Ceylon; in 1949 Indo- 
nesia; soon after the war, North and South Korea; the French Empire 
in East Asia disappeared, giving birth to North and South Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Loas. Ghana was born recently in Africa, and Malaya 
attained self-government on August 31, 1957. Only a few remains 
of Western empire survive in Asia today. Each of these new nations 
is engaged in lifting up their masses economically. Five and ten year 
plans and programs are being pushed vigorously. Social reforms are 
sweeping these nations. Ancient religions are getting a new lease of 
life and are becoming resurgent. 

The 19th century expansion of the Church took place in a world 
quite different from ours of today. The Church then entered into a 
variety of social services. She was the pioneer in education, medical 
service, rural uplift, and service among the handicapped. Only grad- 
ually the State woke up to its responsibility in these respects, and 
now the Welfare State is challenging the Welfare Church. In some 
of the countries of Asia, Christian Missions cannot now open a single 
school or a hospital without the permission of the State, and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to secure such permission. 

The 19th century was a period of relatively easy communication. 
Missionaries could easily travel anywhere they liked. The passport was 
not then invented. Thank God. But now every country vies with the 
other in enforcing elaborate bureaucratic devices of controls and 
restrictions that make travel more a punishment than a_ pleasure. 
Some countries are making it very difficult for missionaries to get 
their visas, and this state of affairs is likely to worsen in the days to 
come rather than ease-up. —No wonder then, men’s minds are troubled, 
and the question naturally asked is “Are Missions done for?” 


Mythology of Missions 


There is a theology of missions of course, and there is also a 
mythology of missions. Man lives from myth to myth, the man in 
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the secular walks of life, as well as the man in the Church. 

The great myth of the 19th century was that of “the Christian 
West.” Missionaries of that age believed in it, and hoped that the 
extension of the Western civilization would prepare the way for the 
coming of His Kingdom. Today the pendulum has swung to another 
extreme. Men have lost their confidence in modern civilization. The myth 
of the Christian West which seemed yesterday so bright and gay has 
today become a sorry spectacle like the tinsel decorations, the morn- 
ing after the party! 

A new myth of today is that since ‘the Younger Churches’ have 
come into existence, the task of winning the non-Christian world to 
Christ had better be left to them. One certainly thanks God for these 
so-called “Younger Churches.’ One of the miracles of the present age 
is that there is a Christian Church in each of the major countries 
of Asia and Africa, with very few exceptions. Fifty years ago we 
could not have made this assertion. The Christian congregation, 
whether in Calcutta, Shanghai or Tokyo or in some remote village 
in Africa is a unique social phenomenon. There is nothing like it in 
non-Christian societies. The faith by which it lives involves a costly 
tension—a tension between the loyalty to one’s clan or tribe or nation 
and loyalty to the transcendant God who speaks to men in Jesus Christ. 


It exists, in spite of all its weaknesses; it proclaims the Gospel and con- 
fronts men with its claims. 


Weakness of ‘Younger Churches’ 


However, having said all this, we must not exaggerate either the 
vitality of its life or its resources. All these Churches in Asia and Africa 
are small; they are minority churches with a few exceptions like the 
Church in the Philippines. To name only three of the important coun- 
tries of Asia, India is but 3% Christian, China 1 per cent and Japan 
slightly more than half of one per cent! In Thailand of 18 million 
people, the Protestant community is less than 50,000! Most of the 
accessions to the Churches have been from the lower strata of society; 
with a few exceptions like Japan, Philippines and Ceylon, they are 
from the rural population. These Christians have sought in Christianity 
a liberation from age-long tyrannies over life. The percentage of liter- 
acy amongst them with the exception of Japan and the Philippines is 
not high. The Protestant Church in India, which is said to be the 
largest Protestant community in Asia, is only 25% literate. 75% of 
its members cannot even read the Word of God. With these handicaps, 
these churches of Asia and Africa have not yet out-thought or out- 
lived the non-Christian faiths. Stubborn problems that defy solution still 
remain: the iron curtain of Islam, the impenetrability of Buddhism, 
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and the impregnable fortress of Higher Hinduism. To talk therefore 
glibly that these Churches in Asia and Africa had better evangelize their 
nations without the help of their partners from abroad is not realistic 


thinking. 
Missionary Visas 


Or take the other argument about restrictions on missionaries enter- 
ing these countries. While in certain countries such restrictions do 
prevail, and in China foreign missionaries are not allowed to enter, we 
must not forget that the doors are still wide open in a large number 
of countries in Asia and Africa. To cite only a few examples from 
Asia, these are Pakistan, Thailand, Malaya and Singapore, Taiwan, 
Hongkong, Japan and South Korea. Even in India, where restrictions 
exist, the amazing fact is that India has today a larger number of 
foreign missionaries than ever in her history! If a strong case can be 
made out for the services of a missionary, he or she can get into India 
today. Moreover, let us never forget—and this is most important— 
that not even a single Church in Asia or Africa has said that it does 
not require missionaries from abroad. The Christian partnership 
and world-wide fellowship in Christ Jesus are valued too highly by 
them to think of any such rejection of the foreign missionary. 


New Kind of Missionary 


The important question is not whether missionaries are required 
or not, but what kind of missionaries are required in the East today? 
The day is practically gone for the missionary of a previous generation 
or two who was a Superintendent, a Director, a Boss. The day has now 
dawned for the missionary who is the friend, philosopher and guide 
of a Young Church, who is willing to get behind the cart and push 
it along rather than pull it from the front. It needs a greater measure 
of God’s grace to play the humbler role. Men and women who be- 
lieve in indigenous leadership will never be rejected. Men who can 
live out with the East God’s answer to a divided world are needed 
badly. Do not send to the East missionaries who will look at each 
other critically over denominational walls. What is needed is the kind 
of Christians who, while valuing their own heritage, are determined 
not to perpetuate those divisions which, whatever they may mean to 
Western Christendom, have far less relevance in the Eastern context. 
There is but one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of us all. 
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No, the missionary era has not ended, but a more glorious era is now 
dawning. One may make bold to delineate some of its features. 


Missionary Vocabulary 


In the first place, it is important that we should change our miss- 
ionary vocabulary. There is no such thing as a “Christian West” and a 
“non-Christian East.” The Church of Christ is today in a non-Christian 
world, of which both East and West are parts. If this is true, then we 
can no longer talk about Foreign Missions, Home Missions and Inner 
Missions. The Church in the world has but one Mission to all the world. 
The blessed word ‘Missionary’ has come under much criticism. I must 
confess frankly my inward affection for the term, if its true connotation 
can be recovered, but it must shed from it all implications of super- 
iority and paternalism. If its original meaning, namely, one who is 
called and sent from one people or country to another, cannot be re- 
gained, then it must go the way another good word, ‘Native’, has gone. 
Already some are using such expressions as “Fraternal Workers” and 
“Fraternal Advisers.” Perhaps “Fellow Labourers” would be more ap- 
propriate as it is more Biblical. 

The term ‘Missionary’ has come to mean to many people and govern- 
ments in the East a white man or white woman. We must make it clear 
by precept and practice that a missionary is any one who in the name 
of Christ leaves his people and goes to another to labour with them, 
irrespective of the pigmentation of his or her skin. In the new mission- 
ary era, mission boards must call the Asians and Africans belonging 
to their Churches in the East to cross their national boundaries and 
go to serve Churches in their own continents or elsewhere as mission- 
aries of the Cross. Why should not a denominational Mission Board in 
America call a Japanese of its own denomination in Japan and send 
him to a sister Church in India? Why should it always be a white man 
or woman and that from America? It would be better still if the Church 
in Asia or Africa, could by itself send such a missionary. I am glad to 
say that a beginning has been made in this direction already. Asian 
Churches are already taking the initiative in this era of missions and are 
inviting fellow Asian Christians from other lands to come to their 
Churches for missionary work. Not only national boundaries are being 
crossed but also denominational barriers. This cross fertilization in 
the missionary enterprise in the new era is absolutely essential and, I 
am sure, will produce many good results. 

Another of the terms that must go soon is Younger Churches. His- 
torically, some of the so-called “Younger Churches’ are much, much 
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older than some of the so-called Older Churches. Moreover the use of 
such terms involves an unwelcome implication of paternalism. For 
lack of a better term, we have too long clung to these clumsy titles. It 
cannot be beyond the wit of man to find the proper term for use in the 
new missionary era. Why not speak of ‘Sister Churches’ of Asia or 
Africa and America, and not of Younger and Older Churches. 


Whole Gospel for Whole Man 


In the second place, in the new era of Missions, not only our miss- 
ionary vocabulary but also our theology and our outlook should change. 
In the briefness of time, I can but indicate three areas of change. 

(1) We need to present the whole Gospel to the whole man. The 
major point of agreement between the liberal social gospel of a prev- 
ious generation, and the newer theological movement of today is the 
conviction that the Gospel is relevant to all life. Man is a unity and his 
spiritual life is indivisibly rooted in all his conditions—physical, mental 
and social. It is no longer sufficient to open colleges, hospitals, and 
orphanages to attract non-Christians to the Church. While you are 
caring for their bodies and cultivating their minds, social forces are 
working against you. No, the preaching of the Gospel must be accom- 
panied by the proclamation of social and economic justice. 

Millions of men and women in the East still live in inhuman or 
subhuman conditions. Two-thirds of mankind is going hungry. In my 
country of India, millions go to their bed at night with only a single 
meal a day. 90% of the Far-East is undernourished. As for Africa, it 
is one of the biggest blots of hunger in the world. However, more food 
is being produced and eaten in the world today. But who is eating 
better? The ones who had always eaten well, while the eternal under- 
fed of Africa, Asia and elsewhere continue to starve! 

While an American child at birth has an average life-expectancy 
of 67 years, the Asian child has an expectancy of only 30 years. 
Malaria strikes down a fifth of mankind. One million lepers are at 
large in India, even in these days of miracles of modern medicine. 
Seeing such tragic conditions, if a Christian will not be moved with 
compassion to help alleviate suffering in the name of Him who was 
touched with the infirmities of men, but will simply echo the slogan: 
‘Missions are finished,’ then he is no true Christian at all. 


Two-way Traffic 


(2) Another characteristic of the new era of missions should be a 
two-way traffic in the Christian world. Till now men and women of the 
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West have come to the East in the name of Christ. If the whole world 
is one, and if it is a non-Christian world, surely the traffic must be both 
ways. While arguing at New Delhi for visas for missionaries on the 
score of the Church being a world-wide institution and therefore miss- 
ionaries from the West should be allowed to come to India, I was 
asked why the same argument does not hold with the churches in the 
West, and why many Indian Christians have not been invited or have 
not gone to the West as missionaries of the Cross to indicate the said 
universality of the Church. I am glad, however, that the two-way traffic 
has begun, and I hope it will gather momentum, as days go by. 


Ecumenical Missions 


(3) The new era should also be an era of ecumenical missions, not 
denominational missions. Asia has begun to move along this direction. 
A new chapter in the history of Missions in Asia is being written today. 
Filipino missionaries are serving in Indonesia, Thailand and Africa. 
The Church of South India sent its missionaries to Papua but as ‘the 
Australian Government has put a stop to this, the Church of South 
India is entering Thailand. Japanese missionaries are serving in Okin- 
awa and the neighboring islands and in Brazil. Chinese missionaries 
are to be found in Malaya, Indonesia and Philippines. When the Dutch 
doctors left Sumatra during and after the so-called ‘Police Action,’ my 
own church sent an Indian as a medical fellow-labourer to the Batak 
Church. There is today an Indian Theological professor from my 
Church at the Batak Seminary in Siantar, Sumatra. The Churches in 
the East are now being challenged to send their own sons and daughters 
as missionaries of the Cross as the Churches in the West have done. 
In the new era, more will offer themselves for such service, and I hope 
will be supported better, in obedience to our Lord’s Great Commission. 

Not only should national walls be crossed but also denominational 
ones. The Asia Ecumenical Council organized at Hongkong a few years 
ago is but a sign of what is happening in the East. The recent Prapat 
Conference at Sumatra and the enlargement of the East Asia secretariat 
are moves in the right direction. The total resources of the whole 
Church should be brought to bear on the total situation. Therefore 
there must be pooling of resources in finance and personnel across 
denominational lines, and the united witness of the Church must be 
presented to a sorely divided world. 

The rediscovery of the nature of the Church will abolish the distinc- 
tion between the Church and its mission. The Church is the mission; its 
very raison d’etre is the mission. Moreover the Christian Church is the 
Church, only in so far as it is one Church; the mission of the Church is 
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mission, only in so far as it is the mission of the One Church. We can 
speak of an Ecumenical Movement, only in so far as it relates to “the 
whole task of the Whole Church to bring the Whole Gospel to the Whole 
world.” It therefore covers both the missionary movement and the 
movement toward unity. The Church is called to mission and unity; 
the two are inseparable. 


The Unfinished Task 


Are Missions done for? How can they be, when the unfinished task 
of the Church in the world is so vast? There are more people in the 
world today than ever before; the human population of the world is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. India is increasing at the rate of 
five million a year, 50 million in 10 years. China is increasing at the 
rate of 12 million a year, or 120 million every 10 years. And so the 
other parts of Asia and Africa. The sheer increase in numbers makes 
the fulfilment of Christian Mission a stupendous task. The Church 
for all its wonderful expansion during the last 100 years, seems likely 
to get more and more behind. Or to put it in another way, the birth 
rate of human beings is increasingly beating the re-birth rate in Christ 
Jesus. There are more non-Christians in the world today than ever 
before. 

Only three out of every 100 persons in East Asia are Christians, and 
of these, two are Roman Catholics. There are vast areas with as many as 
five to ten million people who have never heard the Gospel of Christ. 
Relatively few from Islam, Buddhism, and Higher Hinduism have ac- 
cepted Christianity. Ancient religions have become resurgent and are 
challenging the exclusive claims of Christianity. Islam is spreading 
faster in Africa than Christianity. A militant Communism, preaching 
that religion is the opiate of the people, wills to destroy it; it is spread- 
ing faster than any religion in the East. How can the Church in the 
West faced with such a situation in the East say that the era of 
Missions is finished? 


Sinfulness of Human Nature 


Finally, as long as there is even one unregenerate soul in the world, 
the Church will have its Mission to perform. The sinfulness of human 
nature is a fact; Jesus Christ came into the world to save mankind 
from sin. The Church is the missionary to the world and must carry on 
its missionary task to redeem human nature through Christ. 
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It was Walpole who said: “In my youth I thought of writing a satire 
on mankind but now in my old age, I think I should write an apology 
for mankind.” Mark Twain put it neatly when he quipped that man is 
the only animal that blushes or needs to. When we look at the world 
today on the ethical plane, we realize that it is tottering on the brink 
of total annihilation as a result of the nuclear forces, if they are not 
controlled or canalized. Man’s moral development has not kept pace 
with his scientific and technical progress. We are taught that the 
universe is made up of protons, electrons and neutrons, but one wonders 
if it is not also largely made up of morons. We have had two global 
conflagrations in three decades, but the madness of the human race is 
not yet at a standstill. 

A cynic once remarked that the question is not, whether man de- 
scended from the monkey but the question is: when is he going to stop 
descending. We may have conquered the monkey and the tiger in 
human nature, but the donkey in man still seems to persist. To talk 
now of the march of human progress, as was fashionable in mid- 
Victorian days, would sound like utter non-sense. The one important 
fact of human nature is its sinfulness. This world of ours is not going te 
become any more moral unless it becomes more Christian. 


Conclusion 


The Church, besides being an evidence in the world that God loves 
the world, and has acted in Christ to save it, has itself a missionary 
vocation. She must evangelize, not simply because it is good to recruit 
as many Christians as possible but because evangelism is the very 
essence of the Church without which she would perish. So the era of 
Missions is not over, but a new and glorious era has dawned. 
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The Divine Constraint Of 
Christian Education 
For Adults 


C. Ellis Nelson 


Youth is one of the magic words in America. 

This is partially true because we live in an advanced technical so- 
ciety. The basis of our production, our resourcefulness, our health— 
in short, our way of life—is science. The segments of our society not 
directly touched by science are influenced by the scientific method, so 
that rational control of environment has become the assumed and un- 
argued goal of our common life. In such a society youth is at a pre- 
mium, not just because youth is vigorous and alert, but primarily be- 
cause youth is adaptable, daring to try out new ideas, unhampered by 
an inventory of things that won’t work. The newest of technical data 
they absorb quickly; and, in contrast to parents and older people, 
they have new “workable” information that gives them an independent 
source of power. 

Among other conditions that give youth preference in our society 
one could mention the emphasis placed on youthful vigor in winning 
the west, our reliance on youth for victory in two global wars within 
one generation, or the necessity of a long period of preparation by 
youth in order to take over leadership in our extremely complex 
society. 

This social attitude which gives prestige to youth assumes that the 
adult has a stable but declining value closely associated with age. The 
older a person gets, the less value he has in our order of things. 
Studies show that as early as age ten children have learned the social 
attitude that aging is undesirable but inevitable. Middle-aged people 
also tend to accept the social stereotype that adulthood brings a grad- 
ual reduction in power and influence and will lessen their importance in 
our common life. No Christian education program, teaching technique, 
or leadership development plan for adults can hope to make much 
progress if it tries to operate within the framework of the current 
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social stereotype, and there is no reason why it should. For Christian 
education is not a product of our culture, nor should we accept the 
view of adulthood as a period of declining importance. We must, 
in fact, energize ourselves around a completely different concept of 
what adulthood is and what its role is in Christian education. 


What should adult Christian education be? 


If we take our cues for assaying adulthood from our American pro- 
duction-minded culture, we can only come to the conclusion that adult- 
hood is a gradual loss of power which at the chronological age of 
sixty-five is abruptly terminated. 

If we take our cue for assaying adulthood from the church’s educa- 
tional program for children, we turn in upon ourselves and make the 
well-being of the church our goal. This process will produce tangible 
results in attendance and other overt manifestations of institutional 
health. But we will be affirming by this process that the church is a 
religious club into which we initiate our children. After all, Christian 
education of children, regardless of how progressive it is in method 
and content, is presenting a concept of God that the child is expected 
to learn. 

We must take our cue for assaying adulthood from the nature of the 
Christian gospel itself. We will then find that adulthood is a virtue in it- 
self, that it is the group to which the Biblical message is directed, and 
that it is the age group in the church responsible for conserving and 
communicating the gospel. In this sense, then, adulthood has priority 
over other age groups and also has functions which make it unique in its 
own right. Moreover, the church in this concept becomes a creative, 
powerful instrument for God’s purpose in the world. Christian adult- 
hood is then linked to those elements in our society where we have a 
right and duty to exercise influence—the regulatory, goal-setting, in- 
terpretive and judgmental elements. These elements in our culture 
call for wisdom, experience, and confidence in God’s purposes — the 
characteristics of Christian adulthood. 


What should adult Christian education be doing? 


Christian education for adults is, therefore, an inevitable corollary 
of the gospel. From Biblical times we have seen that, when the Spirit 
of God moves to reveal Himself, it is to the adult group among believ- 
ers. To give second place to the Christian education of adults is to mis- 
understand the nature of the Biblical message. What, then, are the 
major areas of concern that are particularly characteristic of Christian 
education for adults? 
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Exploring the nature of God 


The first is to explore the nature of God. This sounds easy. This 
looks like what we have been doing, but we are faced with psychological 
problems at once. Psychologically, people do not really want to know 
the God of the Bible. They are afraid that their ways will be dis- 
turbed, their attitudes revised, or their standards of living altered. 
Self-sacrifice has been the major emphasis in Biblical faith and we 
all feel guilty because we have given up so little. Americans don’t bubble 
with enthusiasm when opportunities for sacrifice are presented to 
them. So we easily and quickly substitute religion for God. 

Religion is our oldest solution to the personal problem of guilt. Al- 
most all people are religious in some form. The question is what 
kind of religion? Today our temptation is to have faith in faith or be 
comforted by a certain mode of worship. Again, in some groups we 
tend to intellectualize faith and study about religion or God. In some 
places, religion becomes a baptism of national or personal desires. 

In the very process of exploring the nature of the God of the 
Bible there is a danger that we will make final our partial knowledge 
of Him, our knowledge of His ways with men, or our formal, logically- 
drawn statements about our relationship to Him. The antidote to this 
tendency is to continue our exploration of God’s nature in the way the 
Christian church has experienced and interpreted Him through the 
centuries. In this way history becomes alive and has pertinence 
for us, not in terms of factual data alone but in terms of how people 
under specific conditions understood and responded to God. The end 
of such an excursion would be a clearer understanding of God and a 
rather large inventory of ways we have misunderstood God’s desire for 
the world. We cannot equate those former historical situations with 
our own, but we can transpose the spiritual wisdom from previous 
generations to our situation today. 

Scholars today give startling suggestions as to our possible mis- 
conception of God. Some suggest that in America we have developed 
a Christian religion without a proper understanding of God; accept- 
ing God the Creator and Christ the Redeemer because of what they 
have done for us but rejecting the Holy Spirit because He is unpre- 
dictable and may change our life! Others affirm that God has no per- 
sonality, that he is the pre-condition of life. A popular form of Protes- 
tantism is developing today that interprets God in purely personal 
terms, a God who heals physical ills and brings success to private and 
business ventures. Adults must in their generation explore the nature 
of God for themselves or they will have no authentic word for them- 
selves, their children or their community. 
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Discovering the will of God 


To delve continually into a consideration of the nature of the God 
of the Bible will teach us that most of our knowledge of God is in 
His dealings with men. We will find that God has desires for men and 
that certain obligations rest with men who know Him. 

God’s revelation in the Old Testament was to a people who would 
accept certain responsibilities. The Covenant was with a people, the 
adults assuming responsibilities for their families and for the nation 
as a whole. The individual went to God because he had learned of 
God through the Covenant group, but his responsibility was always to 
the group. As one writer says “In the whole of the Bible, in the Old 
Testament as well as the New, there is no such thing as a private, 
personal relationship between an individual and God apart from his 
membership in the Covenant-folk.” The highly individualistic and 
pietistic conception of man’s relation to God which is so widespread in 
Protestantism today is probably more a result of the spirit of 
capitalism read back into the Bible than it is of Biblical revelation 
itself. 

Would it not enliven our adult work today to see as one of its main 
functions the interpretation of the will of God for our day? In Pro- 
testantism this activity is not optional, for the laity shares responsibility 
with the ordained ministers for the government of, and the teaching 
in, the church. This does not mean that we embark on a highly in- 
trospective and individualistic struggle to have a new religious ex- 
perience for each new problem at hand. The will of God for many 
inter-personal relationships is already revealed to us in the Ten 
Commandments and in their interpretation in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Many times our problem is simply to apply spiritual truth 
already known in order to gain fresh assurance that we have the 
guidance of the spirit of Christ. The will of God for social problems 
almost defies our rational processes. Often the situation we face is so 
complex in nature that we have few specific guide-lines in the Bible or 
church history. In such cases we must proceed slowly but nevertheless 
proceed to a workable solution that will approximate our best under- 
standing of God’s will. 

However, there is one place where we can help parents avoid mis- 
takes and in some measure create a better understanding of the will 
of God. That is in the formation of conscience. Protestantism, Karl 
Heim has said, is the religion of conscience. Indeed, we have em- 
phasized almost to the extreme the individual’s freedom of conscience 
so that it has become Protestantism’s Holy of Holies. But conscience 
is one element in our personality that is begun and controlled by 
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parents. The baby from the first day has behavior patterns thrust upon 
him. Later he is able vaguely to understand himself apart from his 
mother, but the mother by the very nature of her relationship be- 
comes the child’s standard of contact. Not being able to judge, he ac- 
cepts and internalizes her judgments and actions and thus forms a 
conscience. Other forces come into his life later to modify that which 
is deep within; but it is difficult to make marked changes after a 
child’s internal “shoulds” and “should nots” are set. Thus, the “will of 
god” as the adults understand and formulate it are tucked deep with- 
in each rising generation. If we want to improve the future quality of 
human relations, we must improve the quality of this regulatory 
mechanism before it gets packaged within the child. 


Becoming agents of God. 


As we struggle to know God’s will, we will increasingly become con- 
fident of what He wants us to do to be agents of His purpose. That we 
generally fail to do this and to speak to the problems of our day with 
clarity and wisdom is all too evident. Our shortcomings are nowhere 
better seen than through the eyes of the cultural anthropologists as 
they look at the church in the social order. In Plainville, U. S. A., West 
gives the impression that religion is completely captive of class values, 
that modern churches no longer argue among themselves about the- 
ology, only about the proper mode of baptism! In Elmtown’s Youth 
Hollingshead indicates that adults had so institutionalized religion that 
churches were hardly more than clubs for youth. In speaking of the 
place of religion in the young person’s life he said, “The impression 
gradually grew that religion to those adolescents is comparable in a way 
to wearing clothes or taking a bath. It is something one has to have 
or to do to be acceptable to society.” A more sweeping charge is made 
by Herberg in Protestant, Catholics, Jews, when he shows how each 
of the three major faiths has been changed by Americanizing in- 
fluences so that now all three major faiths veer toward a common 
American religion, a religious secularism. Furthermore, he claims that 
“Both the ‘religionists’ and the ‘secularists’ cherish the same basic 
values and organize their lives on the same fundamental assumptions— 
values and assumptions defined by the American Way of Life.” 

We probably will not agree that culture has so overcome faith in 
America, but these sharp observations will cause us to recognize that 
adults pattern the culture. Christian education must therefore help 
adults become responsible agents for God in the community where 
they live. This can be a costly and perplexing task but nothing less is 
worthy of our calling. 
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Let us recall that the ethical prophets of the Old Testament were 
laymen. Perhaps we could call them teacher-prophets, for they broke 
with the ecstatic prophets who sought God’s will in sorcery, witch- 
craft, or use of spirits (Deut. 18:9-14; Lev. 19:26,31; 20:6; I Sam. 
28:7, 9). It was against the background of the ecstatic prophet who 
dealt to a large extent with every day, personal affairs that the teacher- 
prophet came. The teacher-prophet felt responsible, not as much for 
private matters primarily as for the welfare of the nation; and for 
that reason he devised methods to drive home his truth. Jeremiah, 
for example, wore a girdle and later put it in a hole by the Euphrates 
river. When he recovered the girdle, he showed by its soiled condition 
how God would mar Judah (Jeremiah 13:1-11). Isaiah walked bare- 
footed and naked for three years to illustrate the difficulties that were 
to come to Egypt and Ethiopia (Isaiah 20:1-6). The story of Hosea’s 
married life illustrates the pathology of Israel’s sin. These prophets, 
laymen all, were teachers instructing the Hebrews with object lessons; 
the lessons were acted out before their eyes in order to excite interest 
and drive home their judgments. 

Illustrations of God’s encounter with man through Jesus Christ can 
be seen on almost every page of the New Testament. From the moment 
Jesus stood up in the synagogue to preach His first sermon, in which 
He declared He was inaugurating a messianic program, to the last 
week on earth when we find Him driving money changers out of the 
Temple, we see our Lord confronting men with the demands of God 
that make the test of faith deeds of forgiveness, love, and mercy. 
Furthermore, we see this struggle continue with the Book of Acts and 
throughout the rest of the New Testament; for the word of God is 
disruptive of all human institutions and especially of religious insti- 
tutions. 

Becoming an agent of God does not necessarily mean bringing about 
a drastic change in the established order of things; but it does mean 
that adults are lead to a critical appraisal of what is, in order to find out 
what, in the sight of God, ought to be. Such an examination will help 
adults become effective and articulate witnesses of the Christian faith 
in their community. 
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THE SCROLLS AND 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Edited by KRISTER STENDAHL 

The revolution in Biblical studies caused 
by the Dead Sea Scrolls is analyzed for the 
first time in a group of enlightening essays 
assembled from members of the inter- 
national community of Biblical scholars. 
Among the 14 stimulating articles are: 
The Sermon on the Mount and the Qum- 
ran Texts, by Kurt Schubert; John the 
Baptist in the Light of Ancient Scrolls, 
by W. H. Brownlee; Paul and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, by 7. D. Davies. $4.00 


DELINQUENCY: 
SICKNESS OR SIN? 


By RICHARD VINCENT McCANN 

How the perent, the pastor, the teacher 
can turn the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency into an opportunity. This important 
study, based on the findings of the Har- 
vard Divinity School’s seminar on delin- 
quency, considers with penetrating insight 
the question of morality in juvenile de- 
linquency, the role of religion and the 
challenge that delinquency presents to the 
churches. Creative solutions for clergymen 
are suggested and documented with ex- 
amples of what many churches are already 
doing. $3.00 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 
AND RELIGION 


By HENRY GUNTRIP 

Introduction by Rotto May. A noted 
English authority on the pastor’s work as 
counselor explains the principles, methods 
and results of psychotherapy. An invalu- 
able book for the pastor who realizes that 
he can no longer approach counseling by 
referring the tough cases to a psychiatrist. 
“This thoughtful book . . . is the kind of 
writing needed for intelligent laymen as 
well as professional persons in the field.” 
—Ro to May. 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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A RAUSCHENBUSCH 
READER 


By BENSON Y. LANDIS 

With an interpretation of the career of 
Walter Rauschenbusch by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Though constantly quoted and 
referred to, the works of Walter Rauschen- 
busch are all out of print today. In this 
new volume, Benson Landis has collected 
Rauschenbusch’s most pertinent passages 
in the light of today’s interest, and Dr. 
Fosdick has assessed his permanent posi- 
tion from the vantage point of a vastly 
changed era. $3.00 


EVANGELISM 
FOR TOMORROW 


By CHARLES B. TEMPLETON 

A noted “new evangelist”, Charles Temple- 
ton calls for a rethinking of the religious 
phenomenon now sweeping the country. “A 
jolting inquiry into the current religious 
revival by one of America’s top-flight evan- 
gelists—at once an exciting, documented 
picture of ‘visitation evangelism, and a 
vital handbook for every minister inter- 
ested in gaining and holding new church 
members.”—Pulpit Book Club —, 


THE GREAT AWAKENING 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


By EDWIN SCOTT GAUSTAD 

A complete study of America’s most signif- 
icant revival in the mid-18th century under 
the leadership of Jonathan Edwards, 
George Whitefield, Solomon Stoddard, and 
others. “A distinguished piece of scholar- 
ship which needed to be done, and will not 
need to be done again in our lifetime.”— 
Wituiam W. Sweet. $3.00 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 














EXISTENTIALISM AND RELI- 
GIOUS BELIEF, sy Dav E. 
Roserts, Ep. sy Rocer Hazeton. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 
195 pp., $5.00. 

I have read and reread the late Pro- 
fessor Roberts’ “Existentialism and Re- 
ligious Belief” several times and never 
without being thrilled and a little 
saddened by it. The thrill is prompted 
by the superb scholarship and the pen- 
etrating insights, which are evident on 
every page of the book. The sadness 
is due to the reflection about the un- 
timely death of the author, the great 
promise of a life cut off too soon, and 
also by the thought that Dave Roberts 
should have published this book during 
his lifetime and ‘should have heard the 
well-merited and universal praise that 
has welcomed it. Professor Roger Haz- 
elton has edited the manuscript which 
David Roberts left. I understand that 
the editing consisted mostly in choosing 
between four or five versions of each 
chapter or in piecing the versions to- 
gether. The editing task has in any case 
been done so competently that there 
is no suggestion of scissors and paste 
on any page. Our friend David evident- 
ly suffered from a perfectionist urge, 
which assails many good scholars. No 
version he wrote was ever good enough 
to satisfy him. Consequently the book 
was not published in his lifetime. While 
we may regret this for many reasons 
we can be thankful that the book was 
posthumously published through the 


energies of his widow, Eleanore, his 
friend Professor Brown and the editor 
Professor Hazelton. 





Book Reviews 


The book is a classic of honest and 
painstaking exposition of one of the 
great philosophical and _ theological 
movements of the modern age. Rob- 
erts rightly regards the movement of 
existentialism as not quite as modern 
as is usually assumed. Instead of be- 
ginning with Kierkegaard he begins 
with Pascal. Pascal’s assertion: “What 
a chimera is man, what a novelty! what 
a monster, what a contradiction, what 
a prodigy! Judge of all things, im- 
becile worm of the earth; depository of 
truth and sink of uncertainty and er- 
ror; the pride and refuse of the uni- 
verse” is certainly the most succinct 
statement of the incongruity of human 
existence, which Kierkegaard tried to 
grasp with “passionate subjectivity”, 
which Heidegger tried abortively to 
contain or to explain in a new ontology, 
which persuaded Sartre to cut the 
Gordian knot of human existence by 
the passionate insistence on the freedom 
of man to make of himself what he 
wants; and which led to Gabriel Mar- 
cel’s profound analyses of the mysteries 
of selfhood in his “Mystery of Being”. 

Roberts deals with every one of these 
thinkers and with Jaspers’ version of 
agnostic existentialism. Two chapters 
are devoted to Kierkegaard. Every 
thinker is presented briefly in terms of 
personal history, his principal works 
are examined, and the several strands 
of his thought are analysed. Roberts, 
like many of us, has a greater sympathy 
for the thought of Pascal, Kierkegaard 
and Marcel, because he believes that 
religious belief is the only solution for 
the incongruous human situation, man 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 








Arnold Toynbee 


CHRISTIANITY 
AMONG THE 
RELIGIONS OF 
THE WORLD 
A distinguished historian surveys the 
position of Christianity and the other 


great religions in the setting of the 
modern world. $2.75 


Richard R. Niebuhr 


RESURRECTION 
AND HISTORICAL 
REASON 


A Study of Theological Method 


Modern theology’s tendency to de- 
emphasize the importance of the 
Resurrection has led to serious dif- 
ficulties. This book shows the history 
of the conflict and what the best mod- 
ern thought has to say about resolv- 
ing it. $3.95 


Allan Knight 


Chalmers 


THAT 
REVOLUTIONARY— 
CHRIST 


His Impact on Our Times 


A vigorous book about the practical 
application of religion. It attacks the 
“lethargy of the conventional good 
life” and speaks for religion as a 
dynamic force not to be taken for 
granted. $2.95 


Howard A. Johnson 


Editor 
PREACHING THE 


CHRISTIAN YEAR 


Foreword by James A. Pike. A prac- 
tical book supplying the minister with 
a careful analys‘s of the great theme 
of each of the liturgical seasons. 


Sherman E. Johnson 


JESUS IN HIS 


HOMELAND 


Leaning on data from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls this book shows Jesus in His 
cultural, geographic and _ religious 
background. It helps explain why hos- 
tility arose against Jesus and why 
Christianity separated so quickly 
from Judaism. $3.75 


Jacques Maritain 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY 


OF HISTORY 


The well-known Catholic philosopher 
turns his immense knowledge and in- 
sight to a topic of great current in- 
terest for everyone interested in phil- 
osophy and history. $3.50 





At your bookstore 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Publishers of The Dictionary of the Bible 
and The Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics 
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into any of the natural and rational 
structures but which requires a frame 
of meaning which only faith can supply. 
But his preference is never expressed 
polemically. It does not prevent him 
from giving a fair account of Sartre’s 
thought and from criticising Kierke- 
gaard’s tendency toward irrationalism. 
“While Kierkegaard’s warning against 
rationalism must be accepted” he 
writes, “he can not be swallowed whole 
by any one who sees the search for ob- 
jective truth in any sphere (including 
the application of scientific findings 
and methods to the study of religion) 
as an integral part of his passionately 
affirmed ideal of Christian integrity.” 

In the same way, while he rejects 
Sartre’s onesided emphasis on existence 
rather than essence, he gives him credit 
for a shrewd analysis of the character 
of sin and a legitimate emphasis upon 
the necessity of inner integrity. In 
criticising Sartre, Roberts writes, “Free- 
dom means for Sartre, that man falls 
into existence, and must make of him- 
self whatever he is to become. Man 
must create his own values. Surely we 
do not have to choose between the two 
horns of the dilemma. We do not have 
to choose a definition of essence which 
excludes freedom or a definition of 
existence which means that it must al- 
ways precede essence.” “Sartre,” he de- 
celares, “in failing to deal with the struc- 
tures and processes of nature, leaves 
the origins of freedom wholly unac- 
counted for.” He summarises Sartre’s 
system of thought superbly: “Sartre’s 
final word is that life just happens and 
remains absurd. Yet the bracing thing 
about his thought is that he has the 
courage to follow the consequences of 
his atheism to the bitter end. In doing 
so he offers us one of the strongest 
arguments for faith in God which could 
possibly be conceived.” 

Tt is impossible to do full justice to 
all the illuminating chapters on the var- 
ious existentialist thinkers. In his chap- 
ter on Heidegger, Roberts makes the 


having a freedom that does not fit 





suggestion that there are similarities 
between Heidegger’s ontology and 
mysticism. For “the mystic knows that 
man, while living in the world, can 
enter into relation with what lies be- 
hind and above it.” This is an imagina- 
tive comparison, which  illumines 
Heidegger’s concept of “authentic” 
being, achieved by the assertion of 
man’s freedom and uniqueness against 
the pull of anonymity and temporality. 
It is doubtful whether Heidegger’s idea 
of authentic being contains any of the 
issues of sin and grace in Christian 
theology. 

One of Robert’s ablest chapters is 
devoted to the exposition of the phil- 
osophy of Gabriel Marcel, the French 
Catholic existentialist, who has elab- 
orated a non-Thomist form of the Cath- 
olic faith. Roberts says: “Marcel holds 
that the attempt to demonstrate the 
existence of God represents him as if 
he were objective truth. — The living 
God can only be approached through 
the testimony of one’s existence. It fol- 
lows that God is incarnate and that 
testimony must be directed in the first 
instance toward this incarnation.” Mar- 
cel, Roberts rightly indicates, has a 
more adequate conception of the rela- 
tion of faith to community than prob- 
ably any of the existentialists, certainly 
more adequate than either Kierkegaard 
or Sartre. “For if God is livingly con- 
nected with the being of every man 
every approach to justice and love is an 
approach to him.” 

Dave Roberts’ survey of existentialist 
thought, in short, is a most rewarding 
book, both for those who have read 
the various authors whose thought he 
discusses, and those who are looking 
for an introduction to existentialism. 
It is the kind of book, which persuades 
one of the living power of those who are 
dead and yet live; and it is a very 
persuasive exposition of the Christian 
faith in one of the most significant en- 
counters between faith and culture in 
modern life. 

Remnnoip NresunR 
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examination of the books of 
the Apocrypha, their history, 
and their significance. The 
author presents Apocryphal 
literature as an important 
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LUTHER A. WEIGLE, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE STANDARD BIBLE COMMITTEE, SAYS: 


“T am enthusiastic about this book, which is well fitted 
to meet the need and opportunity which will emerge with 
the publication of The Revised Standard Version of the 
Apocrypha. The public will be raising just the sort of 
questions that Professor Metzger’s book answers so well 


. an excellent piece of work ... by a sound Biblical 
and historical scholar.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Apocrypha 


By BRUCE M. METZGER 
Professor of New Testament Language and Literature, Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Member of the Standard Bible Committee. 


At your bookseller « $4.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
































BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY, sy 
G. Ernest Wricut. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1957. 288 pp., 
$15.00. 

Professor G. Ernest Wright of Mc- 
Cormick Theologicai Seminary has 
more than one string to his bow. No 
American scholar has contributed more 
fruitfully to the study of biblical theol- 
ogy than he. He has a keen eye for 
what is distinctive in biblical faith. He 
knows that one must have more than 
a mere sense of the historical in order 
to grasp the nature of an historical 
revelation. History for him means con- 
creteness, uniqueness, and eventfulness. 
Biblical theology is ‘the confessional 
recital of the redemptive acts of God’; 
therefore the events themselves must 
be properly discerned and grasped. 
The Old Testament is our primary 
record, to be sure, but the vast re- 
sources of archaeology serve to illumine 
the history. Wright is himself an 
experienced archaeologist, and is at 
present engaged in unearthing the im- 
portant biblical site of Shechem. He 
has been trained under W. F. Albright, 
the foremost authority in this field, 
and his teacher’s influence has left 
an indelible impress on his work. Yet 
archaeology is never for Wright an 
end in itself. It is the servant of his- 
tory, and history must yield to theology 
and biblical faith. In his theological 
formulations, the insights of Gerhard 
von Rad have served him well. 

The purpose of the present volume 
is ‘to summarize the archaeological 
discoveries which illumine biblical 
history’ (p.15). It is therefore a sum- 
mary, by no means a detailed treat- 
ment such as we have in Barrois’ 
Manuel d’Archeologie Biblique. Many 
matters are therefore treated with con- 
siderable brevity and others are con- 
spicuous by their omission, such as the 
Near Eastern legal codes (Ur Nammu, 
Lipit Ishtar, and Bilalama). The book 
contains some 220 excellent illustrations 
and eight maps drawn from the West- 
minster Historical Atlas. The archaeo- 








logical data and results are fashioned 
in the context of a running historical 
narrative, from the early beginnings to 
the church in the world. Several pages, 
accompanied by superb illustrations, 
are devoted to the Qumran scrolls. 
The chapter on the patriarchal per- 
iod, especially the Aramaean prove- 
nance of the Hebrews, is persuasive. 
The Mari materials from the time of 
Abraham stand the author in good 
stead both here and later in his dis- 
cussion of the origins of prophecy. Har- 
ran is properly accepted in _prefer- 
ence to Ur as the place from which 
Abraham migrated. The Nuzi materials 
are naturally given their due place, 
the purchase of the cave of Machpelah 
is explained in the light of Hittite law, 
and it is suggested that the famous 
raid in Genesis 14 may have been 
prompted by the presence of the cop- 
per mines in the region of Ezion-geber. 
The author supports the traditional site 
for Mount Sinai, apparently denies 
volcanic associations with the mountain 
(but see Exodus 19:18 J and 19:16 E), 
and is silent about the crucial refer- 
ence in the Song of Deborah (Judges 
5:4-5). He makes no mention of Papy- 
rus Anastasi VI from the time of Seti I 
as an interesting parallel to the So- 
journ and Exodus, and he says nothing 
about the extraordinary Hurrian ac- 
count which recalls the biblical story 
of Joseph and his brothers (cf. Al- 
bright, Interpreter’s Bible, I, p. 255f.). 
The Kenite theory is dismissed rather 
too summarily. The architecture and im- 
agery of the Solomonic temple are well 
illustrated from Near Eastern struc- 
tures and cultic symbolism. The dis- 
cussion of the Gezer calendar (pp. 
180-183) is a model of illuminating 
commentary. The smelting furnaces at 
Ezion-geber are well described and 
their significance properly assessed. 
The account of the nature of prophetic 
ecstasy, including the identification of 
Balaam with the Babylonian baru, is 
well tempered. There is an unfortunate 
typographical blunder on p. 118 where 
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Part 1* 


“. .. 1 think that Yinger has done an 
important work .. . 
very close to a great book. It should turn 
out to be the standard work in its field 
for a long time to come.” 


something that is 


—a critical report 


RELIGION, SOCIETY and the INDIVIDUAL 


by J. Milton Yinger 
Professor of Sociology and Anthro- 


pology, Oberlin College 


A systematic analysis of the sociology of 
religion in terms of contemporary theories of 
sociology, anthropology, and psychology, with 
attention focused on the relationship of re- 
ligion to the total social structure and to in- 
dividual tendencies and needs. Drawing ma- 
terial from various contemporary religions to 
illustrate significant aspects of the social situa- 
tion, the author seeks throughout to isolate the 
patterns of relationship between religion and 
society. 


This book offers to the minister and so- 
cial worker knowledge that will vastly in- 
crease his awareness of the social factors in- 
volved in the religious orientation of the in- 
dividual and thereby increase his ability to 
deal with those factors creatively and effec- 
tively. $5.00 


The Macmillan Company 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 


“Part II is a collection of supplementary readings 
for college use and is available together with Part 
I in a special college edition at $6.75. 
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we aré told that the whole world of 
pagan music was discarded; the word 
should obviously have been magic. The 
architecture and inscriptions of the 
synogogue at Dura-Europos on the 
Euphrates as well as the famous mural 
decorations are carefully described. 
The discussion of the various Pauline 
cities, accompanied as usual by fine 
illustrations, is a useful feature of the 
section on the New Testament. 

Ernest Wright has again placed all 
students of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in his debt by writing an emi- 
nently lucid, interesting, and competent 
work. It goes without saying that it 
will be of great value to all who wish 
to understand and appreciate the his- 
tory, life, and faith of Israel and the 


‘early Christians. Here at Union it will 


not be placed in a bibliography of 
corollary reading; it belongs among 
those books which all biblical students 
should be required to read. 

JAMEs MUILENBURG 
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FREEDOM OF THE WILL, sy 
JONATHAN Epwarps, Ep. sy PAvuL 
Ramsey. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1957. 494 pp., $6.50. 


With this definitive edition of Ed- 
wards’ most famous treatise, the Yale 
Edition of the works of the great New 
England theologian has begun most 
auspiciously. The plan is not only to 
issue freshly edited versions of Ed- 
wards’ printed works, but also to pub- 
lish “the massive manuscript materials 
in which much of Edwards’ most pro- 
found thinking and finest prose have 
been concealed” (p. vii), the whole 
under the general editorship- of Perry 
Miller and a select editorial committee. 

This is the twentieth separate edition 
of the Inquiry into the modern pre- 
vailing Notions of ... Freedom of Will, 
but the first in a hundred years. Editor 
Paul Ramsey has done a remarkable 
job in presenting with “meticulous 
faithfulness” the words of the original 
text, yet at the same time providing 
the modern reader with a version easy 
to read. The changes, largely ortho- 
graphic, have been done according to 
principles which are fully explained 
(pp. 118-128). The result has been to 
let Edwards speak forcefully to our day, 
so that it becomes clearer than ever that 
his Inquiry deals with one of the great 
issues of the ages and occupies an im- 
portant place in the history of Christian 
thought. As one who has labored with 
earlier editions of the treatise, I am 
happy to express my appreciation for 
this accurate and readable text. Clearer 
than ever are the developments of such 
characteristic Edwardian positions as 
“the will is always determined by the 
strongest motive, or by that view of the 
mind which has the greatest degree of 
previous tendency to excite volition” 
(p. 148), and “if there be an act of 
the will in determining all its own free 
acts, then one free act of the will is 
determined by another; and so we 
have the absurdity of every free act, 
even the very first, determined by a 
foregoing free act” (p. 176). 
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A new 
volume in the 
monumental 
26-volume 
collection of 
Christianity’s 
greatest 


Th iclaehitia= 


Three 
outstanding 


titles of major 


theological 


importance, 
from 


WESTMINSTER 


VOLUME XIII IN THE 


Tibay 


Chustian Clebbiid 


Edited by Ray C. Petry. Selections from 
the writings of Bernard of Clairvaux, the 
Victorines, Francis of Assisi, Bonaventure, 
Ramon Lull, Meister Eckhart, Richard 
Rolle, Henry Suso, Catherine of Siena, Jan 
Van Ruysbroeck, German Theology (late 
14th century), Nicholas of Cusa, and Cath- 
erine of Genoa. 416 pages. 

November 11, $5.00 


Mark Meets Christ 


By Frank WILSON Price. This point-by-point 
comparison of Christianity vs. Communism 
offers the insight and understanding that Chris- 
tians must possess to defeat the Marxist phi- 
losophy. October 28, $3.50 


A Study of the Canon, by Fioyp V. Fitson. 
This noted author, and member of the com- 
mittee that prepared The Revised Standard 
Version of the Apocrypha now brings us an 
authoritative historical and theological expla- 
nation of why some books are included in our 
present Bible and some are not. 

October 28, $3.00 


Love and Justice 


Selections from the Shorter Writings of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, edited by D. B. ROBERTSON. 
Sixty-four selections illustrate the major themes 
of love and justice in Niebuhr’s social, political, 
and economic thought. Includes his views on 
American politics, foreign policy, socialized 
medicine, pacifism, segregation, and the hydro- 
gen bomb. November 11, $6.00 























While this text of Edwards’ treatise 
marks a great improvement over any- 
thing available, the introduction by 
Professor Ramsey is of course entirely 
new, and it makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to Edwards studies. It explains 
the circumstances of writing—Edwards 
had trouble keeping up with his writing 
schedule as have many authors before 
and since!—and clarifies the issue at 
stake as Edwards saw it: “either con- 
tingency and the liberty of self-deter- 
mination must be run out of this world, 
or God will be shut out” (p. 9). The 
introduction also analyzes at some 
length the argument of the Inquiry. To 
be sure this surveys in advance the 
ground of the treatise, but rather neatly 
Ramsey has brought into his analysis 
relevant passage from Edwards’ other 
books and manuscripts and also perti- 
nent paragraphs from such theologians 
as Augustine and Luther, so that the 
full significance of Edwards’ work is 
highlighted. He also discusses Edwards’ 
relation to Locke, showing how much 
he followed the English philosopher at 
certain points, but noting “how wrong 
it is to reduce JE’s system to that of 
John Locke, while ignoring the tra- 
ditional doctrine of infusion and not 
giving equal weight to his Augustinian 
doctrine of illumination” (p. 43 n.). 
Finally, Ramsey supplies detailed in- 
formation about those against whom 
Edwards was writing: Thomas Chubb, 
Daniel Whitby, and Isaac Watts. 
Hence one finishes the introduction all 
the more anxious to plunge into Ed- 
wards for himself, and all the more 
prepared to do so. 

The work is rounded off with Ed- 
wards’ “related correspondence”, a full 
general index, and an index of Biblical 
passages. It is hard to find things to 
criticize in this splendid edition: at 
one or two points this reviewer found 
Edwards clearer than his editor’s ex- 
planation, and he wondered why the 
footnote referrals back to the introduc- 
tion were not given in page numbers 


rather than in the more awkward part 
and section numbers. 

The editor, the committee, and the 
press are to be congratulated on this 
impressive first volume of the much- 
needed definitive and complete Ed- 
wards. 

Rosert T. HAnpy 


WHAT THE CHRISTIAN HOPES 
FOR IN SOCIETY, Ep. sy Wayne 
Cowan. New York, Association Press, 
1957. 125 pp., $.50. 


The story of the influence of Union 
Seminary on the religious and political 
life of America over the past quarter 
century has yet to be written. The con- 
cern for social justice and effective so- 
cial action has been common to many 
seminaries. At Union, however, it was 
expressed in unique ways, for around 
the leadership of Reinhold Niebuhr two 
significant things were done. First, sem- 
inary faculty members, enlisting the 
resources of students, alumni, and 
colleagues in other schools, began to 
write at the more generalized level of 
perspectives, and the specific level of 
political and social commentary. Thus, 
Radical Religion, Christianity and So- 
ciety, and Christianiy and Crisis. Sec- 
ond, voluntary associations for social 
action found their inspiration and lead- 
ership at Union: The Fellowship of 
Socialist Christians and its mutations, 
Frontier Fellowship and Christian Ac- 
tion. It is fitting that a sampling of 
the work of this movement be made 
available in a small paper back edition. 

What the Christian Hopes For in 
Society is a collection of eight brief 
essays previously published in C and C. 
All the authors, except Margaret Mead, 
are identified in Protestant Christianity 
with the concerns of the Christian social 
movement. The essays cover faily well 
the range of interest expressed by C and 
C: for example, theological reflection 
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THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


A Commentary for Laymen 


By THOMAS S. KEPLER. The Bible’s 
most enigmatic book is clearly and simply 
explained as Professor Kepler interprets 
it sentence by sentence in this commen- 
tary-and-text volume. In his introduction, 
Dr. Kepler discusses authorship of the 
book, its purpose, canon and text, char- 
acteristics of apocalyptic writings, and dif- 
ferent ways to interpret the Book of Rev- 
elation. Based on the Revised Standard 
Version. $4.50 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 
AND THE UNITY WE SEEK 


By ALBERT C. OUTLER. Can Pro- 
testants ever achieve a united church? This 
clear and inspiring book not only says yes, 
but tells how. Stressing the unity we tradi- 
tionally possess in the Christ event, Pro- 
fessor Outler shows how this unity has 
led the modern ecumenical movement into 
a more positive spirit of Christian com- 
munity than was achieved by any of its 
predecessors. He then demonstrates the 
ways in which we can overcome the inertia, 
despair, and fear that have for so long kept 
Protestantism divided. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


By RAYMOND ABBA. In recent years 
much thought has been given to questions 
of worship. In a book of permanent value 
for the pastor, the student, and the intelli- 
gent layman, Raymond Abba discusses 
Bible reading, preaching, public prayer, 
the sacraments, the singing of hymns and 
psalms. The book is well written, interest- 
ing, and is certain to be widely read and 
discussed. It presents a plea for first 
principles, rather than expediency, in the 
order of worship. $2.75 


at your bookseller 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE 

















about the meaning of Christian faith 
for society (Bennett), critique of Amer- 
ican idolatry and religiosity (Roberts 
and Niebuhr), and problems of foreign 
policy (Thompson and Mead). In most 
instances they are close to the center of 
interest of the particular author—Miller 
on practical politics, Tillich on the in- 
tellectuals, Wilder on the artists. One 
notes that three contributors are lay- 
men (Mead, Miller, and Thompson) 
and thus testifying to the ability of 
the thinking represented: by C and C 
to affect leadership in other fields of 
inquiry and work. From a plethora of 
worthy material, the editor, Wayne 
Cowan, has made a good selection. 
Much of the writing in C and C is 
quickly dated—this is a high tribute 
to its concreteness and specificity. Mr. 
Cowan has selected a generally middle 
range—theoretical cogency brought to 
bear on perennial problems which take 
highly specific form in daily events. 
Each was very timely at its first pub- 
lication (e.g., Prof. Bennett’s helpful 
discussion of the meaning of Christian 
hope for social concerns in anticipation 
of the Evanston Assembly), and each 
remains timely. 

To the readers of the Union Seminary 
Review the perspectives of the articles 
are familiar; thus one need not de- 
scribe them. Any criticism of these 
perspectives would involve not their re- 
jection, but moving out from within 
them, seeking correctives, e. g., in 
ethics of redemption or creation, for 
what may be excessively an ethic of 
judgment and sin. One’s discussion rests 
in refinements and qualifications. Even 
when the qualifications are great 
enough to seem to lead to a different 
perspective, the insights from a C and C 
perspective remain deeply imbedded. 
The pamphleteering phase of most so- 
cial movements passes too quickly into 
the rigidities of bureaucracy. The im- 
pact of C and C will hopefully be ex- 
tended both in time and space with this 
little volume. 


James GusTAFsON 








EARLY MEDIEVAL THEOLOGY, 
Ep. sy Georce E. McCracken AND 
ALLAN CABANIS; 

A SCHOLASTIC MISCELLANY, 
Ep. sy Evucene A. FAamRwEATHER. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1957. $5.00 each. 

It is a pleasure to review these two 
further volumes in the Library of 
Christian Classics. They have made 
available in English a number of 
medieval works either previously un- 
translated or difficult to obtain. Dr. 
McCracken’s volume includes Vincent’s 
Commonitory, selections from Paschas- 
ius Radbert, and the whole of Ratram- 
nus’ treatise on the Lord’s Supper. 
There are some excerpts from Gregory I, 
Alcuin and others to indicate the 
manner of early medieval exegesis, and 
passages from Guibert of Nogent, 
Rabanus Maurus and Ivo of Chartres 
to illustrate the preaching of the time. 
Guibert’s “How to Make a Sermon” 
is an especially happy selection. The 
book closes with material on the ideals 
of the priesthood. 

Dr. Fairweather has devoted half of 
his volume to Anselm. The Proslogion 
and Cur Deus Homo are given in full 
and in very readable and accurate 
translations. They will supplant the less 
happy renderings of S. N. Deane. The 
second half of the volume has excerpts 
from the theologians of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Some of them are 
unduly brief and give more a repre- 
sentative flavor of the thinking and 
piety of the period than a sustained 
treatment of any central issue. This is 
inevitable in a single volume, but it 
works some injustice on Bonaventura, 
Scotus and Ockham particularly. 

The introductions in both volumes are 
to be commended. McCracken’s are 
brief but to the point, though he lacks 
some penetration in treating Ratram- 
nus. Fairweather’s are fuller, and pro- 
vide an excellent introduction to many 
aspects of Scholasticism. The notes and 
bibliographies in both volumes are in- 
valuable. 
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GEORGE WHITEFIELD, Wayfaring Witness 


Stuart C. Henry. A biographical study of the 
18th-century evangelist who figured prominently 
in America’s Great Awakening. The two sec- 
tions of the book deal with “The Man” and “The 
Message”. $3.75 


UNDER THE STEEPLE 


Gabriel and Dorothy Fackre. A popular interpretation of the 
current emphasis on the Church, with special attention to the 
local church’s interest groups, their relationship to the 
total program of the church, and to the one great Church. $2 


THE WAY TO BIBLICAL PREACHING 


Donald G. Miller. This “how-to” book on biblical preaching re- 
lates the current renewed interest in and deepened understand- 
ing of the Bible to the minister’s weekly task of sermon prepara- 
tion. By the author of FIRE IN THY MOUTH. $2.50 


UNDERSTANDING GRIEF 


Edgar N. Jackson. An exploration of the roots, dynamics, and 
treatment of the grief situation. This study is of particular 
help to ministers, counselors, and others in showing how they 
can help restore the grief-stricken to normal, useful living. $3.50 


THE QUEST AND CHARACTER 
OF A UNITED CHURCH 


Winfred E. Garrison. An important scholarly contribution to 
literature of the ecumenical movement. Starting with the present 
ecumenical interest, this book surveys the history of the move- 
ment and offers a new definition of the true nature of the 


$3.50 
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It may be noted that Fairweather 
‘has been assisted by C. J. de Catanzaro, 
G. E. Moffatt, R. D. Crouse and O. R. 
Orr in the preparation of his volume. 
Cyrm C. RicHarpson 


HEALING: HUMAN AND DI- 
VINE, Ep. sy Simon Donicer. New 
York, Association Press, 1957. 254 
pp., $3.50. 

Illness according to Gotthard Booth 
is “a reminder of the purpose of life.” 
It is an unconscious revelation of the 
limits of individuality (where the 
“lead” function of the personality has 
consumed all others) and “it suggests 
that the direction and intent of our 
common human functions are more 
valuable than their worldly achieve- 
ments.” This sample of a practicing 
psychiatrist’s coming to grips with the 
fact of man’s wholeness, is character- 
istic of the insights scattered through- 
out this handy little volume of articles, 
most of which are reprinted from Pas- 
toral Psychology. Booth’s subsequent 
discussion of the relation of hysterical 
conversion (in which the “lead func- 
tion” tends to paralyze the organism) 
to health-giving and renewing volun- 
tary sacrifice through religious acts, 
is a reminder that religious as well 
as psychiatric insights may be expected 
from the encounter with a “secular” 
discipline. 

The articles are grouped under four 
sections: I—Body, Mind and Spirit; 
Ii—Religion and Psychiatry; I[I— 
Prayer; and IV—Spiritual Healing. 
Union Seminary’s Dr. Earl Loomis has 
written a helpful introduction which 
provides a much needed unifying note 
to an otherwise diverse and unequal 
fare. Dr. Loomis underlines Walter M. 
Horton’s (“A Psychological Approach 
to Theology — After 25 Years”) hol- 
istic perspective by which “to find 
God, to ‘seek first His Kingdom and 
His Righteousness’ and to realize true 
selfhood, are three distinguishable 








aspects of one indivisible process.” He 
recognizes the fact of spiritual healing, 
amply illustrated in one section of the 
book, but calls for the development of 
an adequate methodology by which it 
may be studied and interpreted. 

Carl Rogers is represented by an ar- 
ticle, “Becoming a Person”, which il- 
lustrates the momentous concern of 
contemporary psychology with selfhood 
and identity. Could it be that this 
search for the self — for uniqueness — 
is another dimension of modern man’s 
lost “lone-end into heaven”? Abner 
Dean’s naked characters picture it on 
another level. In one of them a frantic 
man searches the wall while other 
transparent people pass by in uncon- 
cern. Beneath is the caption: “There 
used to be an opening here!” 

We meet the problem of method 
again in Seward Hiltner’s article, 
“Freud, Psychoanalysis and Religion”. 
Hiltner reminds us that it was the lack 
of a relevant method in religion which 
outraged Freud and that in attacking 
the “literalizations of religious truth”, 
Freud was fighting idolatry. Hiltner 
presents five propositions which could 
well serve as a platform for a work- 
ing collaboration between psychiatry 
and religion. They are: “1) Actual 
life can be understood only in terms 
of its dynamic or driving forces . . . 
{thus unconscious motivation is in- 
cluded}; 2) The supreme value is 


‘truth ...; 3) Human freedom comes 


only with a growing awareness of de- 
terminism . . . [i.e “practical deter- 
minism”}; 4) The understanding of 
human life is incomplete without se- 
quential developmental understanding... 
{as opposed to an understanding based 
only on unconscious “repetition com- 
pulsion” — a protest which translated 
into theological terms would, perhaps, 
amount to the prophetic thrust against 
“status quo-ism”, and a witness for the 
uniqueness of every moment as “kai- 
rotic”}; 5) Neither conscience, impulse, 
nor reason can give adequate clues to 
what is good for man.” 
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The whole field of psychiatry and 
religion is deeply indebted to Wayne 
Oates, not only for his work in clinical 
pastoral care but also for his evaluation 
of the phenomenon of mass evangelism 
and faith healing. His article in this 
volume, “Pastoral Psychology and 
Faith Healing”, goes straight to the 
heart of the Church’s dilemma about 
faith healing: i.e., its undoubted pres- 
ence and efficacy as well as its too 
often accompaniment by ego-centered 
instrumentality in the “faith” healer. 
Oates insists that the Church’s healing 
is grounded in community and that its 
prevailing motivation is not an individ- 
ualistic avoidance of pain or death but 
an acceptance of death as “the price 
we pay for life”. The Gospel is un- 
equivocal: “He that loses his life shall 
find it!” . 


Cyril Richardson places the em- 
phasis on spiritual healing rather than 
faith healing and acknowledges that 
spiritual healing in the light of history 
“is a token of the Resurrection, an 
instance of the way in which the 
Church even now participates in the 
Kingdom”. 


Simon Doniger has performed a real 
service in bringing these articles to- 
gether again. His work serves to em- 
phasize their importance in the conver- 
sation between psychiatry and religion. 
This little volume insures that some 
significant “minutes of that meeting” 
will not be lost to those who are con- 
cerned to know what is happening in 
this important area. 


C. R. STINNETTE 
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IN BUT NOT OF THE WORLD, 
BY Ropert W. Spike. New York 
Association Press, 1957. 110 pp. 
$2.00. 

THE FACE OF MY PARISH, sy 
Tom Atitan. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1957. 117 pp., $2.00. 

Robert Spike became Secretary of 
the Department of Evangelism of the 
Congregational Christian Churches 
after serving as pastor of Judson Me- 
morial Church in downtown New York. 
As pastor there he led his congregation 
in significant experiments in church- 
manship. In his book he sets down 
early in his office as an “official in the 
field of evangelism” his thoughts about 
what evangelism is. 

His “notebook” explores the tensions 
between church and world. What does 
it mean to be “in but not of the 
world?” Spike says a good case could 
be made for the observation that Amer- 
ican Protestant churches are of the 
world, but not in it. “The mores and 
values of the churches are so mixed up 
with the goals and folkways of Ameri- 
can culture that the situation is more 
desperate than we often admit to our- 
selves . . . Whatever Christology is 
claimed by creed or covenant, the real 
‘Lord of the Church’ is the dominant 
drive of the culture at the time... 
A resurgence of historic terminology 
about the uniqueness of the Christian 
church can obscure how much of the 
world we really are. We can get the 
illusion of being separated from the 
world, but actually all we may be do- 
ing is setting up a neat compartment 
within the pluralistic American scene, 
where we can talk our own brand of 
gobbledegook, lay out our own genteel 
variation on respectable behavior, and 
tell our own family jokes.” 

There are five chapters in this little 
book. Each chapter sets forth clearly, 
in “confessional” expression, a major 
doctrine regarding the nature of the 
church and her witness. Preceding 
each doctrinal statement is an episode 
drawn from contemporary church life. 
These little stories raise sharply the 


kinds of questions and compromises 
the church knows when she is con- 
scious of her call to faithfulness to her 
gospel in the midst of the world. The 
tired suburban husband unable to ap- 
preciate the “fellowship supper” at his 
“friendly” church, the church board 
member eager to move his church 
building from a changed neighborhood, 
an intelligent and enthusiastic school- 
teacher serving as church school super- 
intendent trying to introduce a curric- 
ulum “compounded of a mixture of 
group dynamics, pseudo-psychology and 
nature worship”, a minister involved in 
a local political club, and an attractive 
and able young man who leaves a 
promising engineering career to become 
a missionary, to the bafflement of de- 
vout Christian parents; these are the 
people we meet in Dr. Spike’s episodes. 

This kind of theology, in which the 
tired husband is seen in the light of 
the church as koinonia, the worried 
board member is seen in the light of 
the church as body of Christ tran- 
scending space and tradition, the eager 
teacher in the light of the commission 
to preach the Gospel, offers us an in- 
valuable exercise in the desperately 
needed facility of relating within the 
church our faith and order to our life 
and work. 

Statements of doctrine follow each 
episode and are themselves followed by 
sections discussing the cultural expres- 
sions and violations of this doctrine 
within the church and some guides to 
rediscovery of faithful practice for the 
church in the world. Three chapters 
look at historic definitions of the 
Church: koinonia, the body of Christ, 
and “where the Word of God is 
preached and the sacraments rightly 
administered”. The fourth chapter asks, 
“Who are the saved?”, and “Is there 
salvation outside the church?” The last 
chapter explores the part of the church 
in God’s present and yet to come 
Kingdom. 


Recently published in this country is 
The Face of My Parish. This book was 
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Apex Books are a reprint series from 
the Abingdon Press and range in price 
from $1.00 to $1.50. Fourteen titles are 
now available, including George A. 
Buttrick’s Prayer, Frederick C. Grant’s 
An Introduction to New Testament 
Thought, and Rollo May’s The Art of 
Counseling. 


Galaxy Books from the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press reprint serious books in 
various fields, including Charles Norris 
Cochrane’s excellent Christianity and 
Classical Culture at $2.95. 


The Harper and Brothers’ fine Torch- 
book series now comprise twenty-four 
volumes in the field of religion. Barth’s 
The Word of God and the Word of 
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An Interpretation of Christian Ethics. 
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Of a somewhat different nature are 
the twelve books (so far) of the Re- 
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flection Books series of the Association 
Press. These are short, small paper- 
backs at fifty cents each, highly rec- 
ommended for church or YMCA, where 
long and scholarly works are perhaps 
less palatable than we would like them 
to be. One of the latest in this series, 
What the Christian Hopes for in So- 
ciety, is reviewed above. Another is 
The Promise of Prayer, a condensation 
of Union Professor John Casteel’s Re- 





discovering Prayer. Nichols’ A Short 
Primer for Protestants, Bainton’s What 
Christianity Says About Sex, Love, and 
Marriage, and The Life of Christ in 
Poetry are among the other titles. The 
Association Press, at 291 Broadway, 
packs the twelve books in “starter” 
display cases of forty-eight, four of 
each title, for church use. Six new 
titles are planned for each six months. 
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What Existentialism is About 


Carl Michalson 


Martin Luther once complained that it was impossible to become 
a theologian except without the help of Aristotle, “that comedian 
who deluded the church with his Greek mask.” In the church today, 
on the other hand, it has become increasingly difficult to be a theo- 
logian except with the help of existentialism. A great wail has gone 
up over this alliance, however. The Greek mask of Aristotle seems 
to hide an innocent face compared to what lies behind the mask of 
existentialism. 

Aristotle at least believed in what the church could plausibly 
construe as God. Existentialism is atheistic. Aristotle asserted a 
view of man which gave him status higher than the animal and even 
granted immortality. Existentialism calls man “nothing” and says 
his life is a being toward death. Aristotle made man’s highest act 
an act of reason, capable of knowledge. Existentialism sponsors pas- 
sionate leaps, dignifying ignorance. If Luther found Aristotle’s pious 
insights hostile to the interests of the faith, how is it that existentialism 
can acquire theological esteem today with its defiant and eccentric 
categories? The early church called Plato a Greek-speaking Moses. 
Could one, even in a frenzied moment, refer to Jean-Paul Sartre as 
a French-speaking Luther? 

There are excellent grounds for seeing that the reformulation of 
the instruments of thought taking place in existentialism today is 
making it possible for Christians to reflect upon their faith profoundly. 
Existentialism has pressed theology into a regimen of intellectual road- 
work destined to overcome some of the mental obesity of the church 
and fit the church for the next round in its contest for theological 
authenticity. In order to clarify what this could mean, I have singled 
out three of the concepts most frequently adduced by existentialism’s 
detractors. The brief discussions of each of these will serve a double 
purpose. On the one hand, they should provide a clearer sense of 
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what existentialism is about. On the other, they should illustrate 
the lines along which existentialism can help a theologian go about 
his task. 


1. Atheism 


Several generations of Christians have been made anxious by Nietz- 
sche’s announcement that “God is dead.” Contemporary existential- 
ists, by taking up the cry, have renewed the anxiety of the church: 
“We believe in God!” the Christians assert, and then brand existential- 
ism as atheistic. 

What is rarely understood about existentialism is that its obituary 
at the grave of God is meant to be the testimony of a witness. Deicide 
has been committed. Existentialism is not the murderer. It is simply 
the witness to the crime. As Nietzsche said, it is the churches which 
are the tombs of God, and God is dead not because He never existed, 
but because people have killed Him with belief. The very manner 
of the church’s credence is the murder weapon. If an atheist, there- 
fore, is one who announces that no God could be believed as you 
believe Him and survive, then existentialism is atheistic. 

Judged by that standard Luther was an atheist. Confronted by the 
Aristotelianized God of the medieval church, Luther had no alternative. 
“According to Aristotle,’ as Ortega y Gasset has said, “God does 
nothing but think about thought—which is to convert God into an 
intellectual, or, more precisely, into a modest professor of philosophy.” 
To speak of the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in terms so blood- 
less is deicide, and Luther witnessed the crime. 


Judged by the same standard, Dietrich Bonhoeffer was an atheist. 
The fragments of his writings reveal his distress over the religious 
man’s mechanization of God. The religious man uses God as “a work- 
ing hypothesis”, a deus ex machina, a miraculous way of escape from 
the perplexities of life. When he does, he is out of joint with his time. 
For the world has “come of age.” It no longer “needs” God in the 
world, whether in morals, politics or science. Religious men want 
to need Him, however. So they make themselves weak in the world 
in order to validate their claim to God’s existence as the sole power 
in the world. This is deicide, and Bonhoeffer witnessed it when he said, 


“God is teaching us that we must live as men who can get along very 
well without Him. . . . Before God and with Him we live without God. 
God allows Himself to be edged out of the world and on to the cross. 
God is weak and powerless in the world, and that is exactly the way, 
the only way, in which He can be with us and help us. . . . The world 
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come of age was an abandonment of a false conception of God, and 
a clearing of the decks of the God of the Bible. who conquers power 
and space in the world by His weakness.”' 


If atheism is a witness to the death of God by murder, then Rudolf 
Bultmann is an atheist, too. God is set aside, according to Bultmann, 
not by denying Him but by affirming Him in the wrong way. Iron- 
ically, the theologians are the class of people most likely to commit 
deicide. In their scientific way of talking about God they deny God, 
as psychologists deny love who describe it in abstraction from acts 
of love. In his Commentary on Genesis Luther said that the sin of 
Adam was not the act of eating the forbidden fruit. It was allowing 
himself to be drawn into an objective discussion about whether God 
should have set up such a prohibition. “To talk about God scientifically 
is not only an error and a delusion; it is a sin. . . . To talk about 
God existentially means to accept His claim upon us. . . . God can 
never be seen from the outside. When the world tries to do so, it 
leaves itself godless.”” 


It is true that there is not a single existentialist who affirms that God 
is necessary. Some call that atheism. Others regard it as the way to 
let God “be”. The consequence is that some existentialists believe in 
God and some deny him. But the same quality of passionate personal 
involvement is present in each position. For if God were necessary, 
you could neither believe nor deny him. He would be a fate requiring 
submission. All existentialists agree in affirming that God is possible, 
some by their devotion (Marcel and Berdyaev) some by their meta- 
physical wistfulness (Heidegger and Jaspers), and some by their very 
rebellion against Him (Camus and Sartre). It is these rebels among 
the existentialists who bring upon themselves the charge of atheism. 
One would be a fool to try to purvey their atheism as something com- 
pletely palatable. But one would be irresponsible not to see something 
in it more suggestive of the resurrection of God than in some more 
confident avowals of God’s existence. 

Even in the blatant atheists among the existentialists, God is real 
in life although repudiated. For God is what is known as a “limit” 
or “boundary”. Hence Sartre who denies God also affirms that man 
is the futile desire to become God. Man is a being who is “in him- 
self” and “for himself”. He is sheer facticity, impacted in this present 
world. But he is project, too, invoked to move beyond his present 





‘(Prisoner for God, p. 164) 
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posture. When the gap between what he is (in himself) and what he 
ought to be (for himself) is overcome, and he becomes “in and for 
himself”, he will either be God or dead. To accept these limits for 
his life is for man the most significant act of existential realism. It 
is his redemption from what Augustine called the sin of pride. For 
it is hybris when a man considers himself as “in-and-for himself”.* 
Therefore, as Albert Camus says, one must learn to live and die, and 
being man, refuse to be God. 

There are two forms of atheism, then. Existentialism illustrates 
both, and no theology which loves life can afford to by-pass the judg- 
ment resident in each. There is the atheism which witnesses the af- 
firmations of the pious that God exists. Seeing that they refer to a 
being in whom their life is not involved, existentialism cries out “de- 
icide!” And there is the atheism which, while denying God, neverthe- 
less finds Him setting the limits of being. These existentialists make 
the curses of men to praise God, like the character in Camus’ The Fall, 
who unwittingly disperses the “café atheists” by his profane but pas- 
sionate allusions to deity. 


2. Nihilism. 


Existential nihilism does not claim that man is nothing at all. It 
simply says that he is not yet what he can be. People who use the 
word “nihilism” to cover both these meanings contribute to the giddy 
inexactitude of speech. A nihilist in existential parlance is defined as 
Nietzsche did it in The Will to Power (Ch. xvi). He “judges of the 
world as it is that it ought not be and of the world as it ought to be 
that it does not exist.” Man’s nothingness is, as Emmanuel Mounier 
once said, “a state of something not coinciding with itself.” Calvin 
was right, therefore, in the /nstitutes to distinguish between nul!us 
and nihil and apply only nihil to man. (I, i,3) (This distinction is 
conserved in Greek as ouk ov and un ov.) 

Man exists insofar as he is the being who stretches out beyond him- 
self. Animals do not exist. They lack, but have no sense of lack. They 
are “in themselves” but not “for themselves.” God does not exist. He 
lacks nothing. He is both “in and for himself.” Man is the being who 
suffers the encounter with nothingness, which is the gap between his 
sheer facticity and his project. The prefix, “ex-”, specifies this move- 
ment toward the outside which is the centrifugal tendency in the being 
of an existing man. 


3(de Trinitate XII,II.) 
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Now almost anyone would say the same of man. He is a being who 
is not what he can be. But philosophy has rarely defined man as that 
interval itself. Man is not a substance which is constantly undergoing 
tension and revision. Man is the tension. He is the process of revision. 
He is not the beginning and he is not the end. He is the tight-rope 
dance between. He is not the abyss beneath, either. He is the inter- 
esse, a being between what was and what will come. The past which 
is what he was is no more real than the future which is what he will 
become. He is the reality which is the relation between these possibil- 
ities. 

This view is known to philosophy as actualism. Man is his act. 
The philosopher Fichte espoused it radically when he said in The 
Science of Knowledge, “The Ego is not something which has powers. 
It is simply acting. It is what it acts, and when it does not act it is 
not at all.” Sartre has illustrated this actualism in claiming that there 
is no ego while one is driving a car or reading a book, presumably 
because there is no sense of relation, or decision, or being present 
to oneself, although anyone who has driven in Paris or read a novel 
by Sartre must know he chooses some misleading analogies. 

From as early as childhood it is possible to exist, to sense your- 
self weighing upon yourself in the act of transition to the future. Stop 
an anxious child and ask him what the trouble is. He will almost 
always answer, “Nothing!” He is only in a face to face struggle for 
his own arrival as a person. Interrogate a friend in a moment when 
his eyes seem vacuous. “What’s on your mind?” He may reply, 
“Oh, nothing!” But he may also be stretched mid-way between the 
poles of his existence. He is the field of force between. Man is, as 
Heidegger has said, a being thrown into the world. His life is a con- 
tinuous process of throwing himself back. Where, to whom, and why? 
These questions haunt the process and make him feel his life more 
poignantly. But the act of receiving and throwing back his life is his 
existence. As the poet Rilke says, 

Who can possess what he himself must hold, 
What he from time to time only catches 
And throws again as a child a ball! 

To call man “nothing”, then, does not down-grade him. It simply 
locates him in terms of his responsibility in the realm of beings. Man 
is when he relates, when he acts, when he decides. And if he does 
not act at all? Then he evaporates. This is the terrible burden of 
freedom that comes with being a man. Sartre’s novels are full of it. 
Man is to Sartre a viscous being whose shape changes with his every 
act, a puff of smoke which comes and goes to the extent that one keeps 
materializing himself in action. “What are you thinking about?” 
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“Nothing!” But his mouth will be dry with the panic which comes 
from knowing he will be what he decides. 

But has not God created us? Do we not therefore substantially exist 
regardless of our acts? To talk that way is to belittle both the creator 
and the creature. Existentialism helps us overcome that substantialistic, 
scholastic prejudice by leading us in the direction of the Biblical view 
of man. For creation is not the simple process of constructing what 
Plato called a “featherless bi-ped”. Creation is God’s invocation to a 
life of responsibility. Creation is not a cosmological but an historical 
concept. Man as creature is the existing man. He is the man who is 
stretching himself between the facticity of his simply being there and 
the project which is his response to God’s invocation. Judged by that 
standard, an existentialist himself may be no more than what Dostoev- 
sky called “an ungrateful bi-ped”, for he does not adopt God’s call 
as his project. But he will be more than most men are who define 
man only by his relation to the animal. Man, unlike the animal, exists. 
That is, he constantly moves beyond himself in self-transcending acts. 
As Nietzsche has Zarathustra say in the lines which inspired Morton 
Wishengrad’s play, The Rope Dancers, “Man is a cord above an abyss. 
A perilous arriving, a perilous traveling, a perilous looking backward, 
a perilous trembling and standing still. What is great in man is that 
he is a bridge, and no goal.” One’s faith may save him from the 
abyss beneath by turning the existential rope dance into an act of 
sursum corda. 


3. Irrationalism. 


The acts in which the existentialist chooses his life are often dis- 
missed as irrational. By that is meant they usually proceed upon 
some other basis than the objective caution tutored by the empirical 
and logical sciences. They are called “leaps” because they respond 
to hidden and interior urgencies undetected by the instruments which 
transcribe objective matters. They are called irrational because they 
rest upon decisions or commitments which, arrogating to themselves 
the executive power, reduce the rational function to the level of the 
legislative only. 

By these standards, however, these acts should not be called irra- 
tional but sur-rational. The existentialist does not act in violation or 
disregard of the legislative reason. He only negotiates with life at 
a deeper than legislative level. As Samuel Taylor Coleridge says, you 
can only claim these acts are higher than the reason in the same 
way you claim the roots of a tree are higher than its branches. Or, as 
Karl Jaspers has put it, do not say “Be reasonable!” Say, “Be rea- 
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sonable out of existence.” “Existence precedes essence,” as the existen- 
tial formula goes, which means “My existential experience is anterior 
to my knowledge of it.”* Our thought is what John Dewey called “the 
intellectual voucher” of transactions deeply rooted in our existence. 
Vouchers are a valuable index to what is taking place. But vouchers 
are not legal tender. Thoughts become abstract and impotent in the 
same way languages become dead when, by virtue of their detachment 
from our vital existence, they lose the capacity to translate our on- 
going life meaningfully. 

Existential acts are the acts in which we choose who we will be 
and by that choice become who we are. These acts are leaps not be- 
cause they are blind but because they are the way we have of span- 
ning the chasm between our facticity and our project, our sheer brute 
being and our ultimate vocation. The existentialist who inspires leaps 
in life is not pandering to mankind’s petulance or to the immaturity 
which values kicks more highly than contemplation. He is alerting 
man to his very life. Man is a deciding being whose very reality is 
at stake in his commitments and for whom there is only one thing 
worse than choosing what is wrong. That is, not choosing at all. 

Bertrand Russell is accepted by many as a safe guide when he claims 
that “Morally, a philosopher who uses his profound competence for 
anything except a disinterested search for truth is guilty of a kind 
of treachery.” When it is known, however, that the philosopher as 
a man is an inter-esse, a being between, whose very life is in suspense 
in his commitments, it appears as the deeper betrayal of existence 
to make one’s search disinterested. 

Sartre may be the more reliable guide because he chooses his 
analogies from the art of love and not from the empirical sciences. 
As he says in his novel, Nausea, “You know, it’s quite a job starting 
to love somebody. You have to have energy, generosity, blindness. 
There is even, in the very beginning, when you have to jump across 
a precipice: if you think about it you don’t do it.” Or, as St. John 
of the Cross has put it, “In love you do not ask what reason wants 
to know: it is against the rules.” 

The risk and the subjectivism in this line is a scandal to a philo- 
sophical culture whose dominant academic philosophies are scientific. 
W. H. Auden has a poem called “Leap Before You Look”, but I 
remember hearing him comment on Kierkegaard to the effect that it 
was the devil who first suggested Jesus should leap from the pinnacle. 
The force of existentialism in today’s philosophical climate, however, 
is its insistence that life cannot be adequately negotiated on the basis 
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of a single mode of spiritual activity if that mode is the one instructed 
by the empirical sciences. 

There is the “pure reason” of the technological method where one 
thinks on things and counts them. But in that method a gap always 
remains between our ideas and ourselves. It ought to. That is the 
genius of the objective sciences. They cannot and should not proceed 
without an object. But there is also what Ortega y Gasset has called 
the “historical reason” which does not hold its ideas in separation 
from its life but makes its interpretation real by realizing it in life. 
It does not count things, simply; it counts on them. In a discussion 
on a college campus recently a coed blandly informed me she believed 
in nothing. I raised what seemed to me to be the next step in the 
dialogue and gently asked, “What are you now living by?” I think 
I saw the girl evaporate before my very eyes. It is to her credit. Some 
would have remained suspended in air, pursuing the illusion that 
man, like some southern mosses, can survive without a root which 
commits his life. 

Sartre has called this attitude the Actaeon complex. Actaeon on 
a hunt one day cleared away the branches to have a better view of 
Diana at her bath. The man who approaches all life with only one 
method, the objective rationality of the scientist, is like “the hunter 
who surprises a white nudity and who violates by looking at it.” At 
some levels in reality the observer attitude is the crudest obscenity. 
It can be ended only by an act of decisiveness in which the gap be- 


tween observer and observed is overcome and marriage makes them 
one. 


Conclusion 


This is what existential interpretation is about in theology today. 
When the early church pursued its mission in the fashion Bertrand 
Russell says we must, it mythologized its faith. Myth takes the truth 
that God is for us in Christ and expresses it in a medium which ob- 
jectifies it, exteriorizes it, hence translates it into a medium where it 
is least likely to become the basis of our lives. Rudolf Bultmann’s 
main objection to the objective, cosmological, mythological way the 
New Testament sometimes expresses its faith is not that the science 
is first century and hence outmoded. He objects that it tries to be 
a science at all when its truth can only be perpetuated at the level of 
a faith, of personal decision, of history. 

The only medium of expression in the New Testament in which 
observer and observed are indistinguishably married is preaching. 
Preaching does not set up claims for objective thinking to certify. 
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It illuminates our existence before we even ask or think. It puts a 
claim upon us, mobilizing us in resolute decision at the root of our 
lives. In the decision an authentic life is inaugurated. Where other- 
wise evaporation would deplete our lives in death, in preaching we 
are engrafted into the life of God. 

Existentialism is being heralded in theological circles today, then, 
not as a new and rival faith but as a maieutic. By its obstetric force 
it is helping the church deliver the Christian faith at some of its 
profoundest levels of authenticity. 
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The Cost of Reconciliation* 


Tom F. Driver 


Current interest in the idea of tragedy is high. 

Once when discussing the violence in the plays of John Webster, 
Professor Eric Bentley remarked: “His was an age of troubles.” Then 
he added: “What age isn’t?” 

Our own century has troubles without and troubles within. It is an 
age of physical violence; it is also an age of spiritual turmoil. It is 
threatened with the chaos of a meaningless existence. 

In such a situation, traditions of the past are being explored as pos- 
sible sources of meaning. The Church is attractive as one such tradi- 
tion, Reformation theology another, the Renaissance ideal of human- 
ism another. Still another is the patterning of existence to be found 
in tragedy. 

In the recently published volume, The Tragic Vision and the Chris- 
tian Faith, Professor Nathan A. Scott, Jr., and eleven collaborators 
have essayed to relate two of those traditional sources of meaning: The 
Christian tradition and the tradition of tragedy. They have produced 
a readable, informative, provocative volume composed of a dozen 
essays on such authors as Dostoevski, Nietzsche, Hawthorne, Melville, 
Freud, Kafka, and Faulkner. Pascal, Goethe, and Shakespeare also 
are treated, and there is a lead essay on “Biblical Faith and the Idea of 
Tragedy.” Almost without exception the essays are of superior scholar- 
ship, and many of them manage to break new ground. In a sense, 
however, the book fails to deliver what its title promises, for it flinches 
from the task of defining what is meant by “the tragic vision.” 

In his foreword to the symposium, Professor Scott has described the 
tragic vision as “an attitude of attentiveness to the contingencies and 
sufferings that it is the lot of man to endure.” Perhaps the decision 
not to define tragedy more closely was deliberate; in view of the 
lengthy debates which any rigorous definition of tragedy entails, one 


*Scott, Nathan A., Ed., The Tragic Vision and the Christian Faith, New York, 
Association Press, 1957, 346 pp. 
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could understand such a decision. Nevertheless, the problem of Chris- 
tianity’s relationship to tragedy lies precisely in the area of under- 
standing what tragedy is, or, at least, what it has been thought to be 
at one time or another in our tradition. If one sidesteps this difficulty, 
substituting for “tragedy” such words as “contingencies and sufferings,” 
the central issues are prevented from receiving their due attention. 

“The modern temper” compared to the classical and (I believe) the 
Christian tradition characteristically turns tragedy and comedy, in 
their relationship to life, topsy-turvy. The ancients understood comedy 
to deal with the foibles of the “man in the street.” They understood 
tragedy to deal with the sufferings of a hero who was in some sense 
special, standing in an extraordinary or key position in society. Serlio’s 
classic drawings for the tragic and comic stages in the sixteenth century 
reflect this distinction by prescribing for comedy a setting on a com- 
mon street with ordinary houses and shops, while the tragic setting 
was composed of palaces and temples. We might say, therefore, that 
comedy was supposed to take place on the plane of the ordinary, while 
tragedy was supposed to take place on the plane of the extraordinary. 
In other words, the suffering with which tragedy dealt was not that of 
just anybody in any situation but of particular persons in particular 
circumstances. 

The modern mentality reverses the idea. It assumes that the stuff 
of ordinary life, since it involves “contingencies and sufferings,” is 
therefore “tragic,” while the comic is something else. We tend to think 
of realism as tragic. We do not think of comedy as realism. 

In many of its essays, The Tragic Vision and the Christian Faith 
reflects this “modern temper,” and in doing so it seems to suggest 
that the Christian faith is allied with the modern attitude. If that were 
so, it would seem to mean that Christianity is inimical to what has been 
meant by tragedy throughout most of Western history. But by the same 
token, would it not be inimical to those examples of particular, voca- 
tional suffering which lie within Christianity and of whch the supreme 
example is Christ Himself? It is significant that many, if not most, of 
the Biblical allusions in the volume are to the sufferings involved in 
the “tragic” Fall of Adam rather than to the sufferings of Christ. 
(Notable exceptions are T.S.K. Scott-Craig’s essay on Milton and 
Randall Stewart’s on Hawthorne and Melville.) 

In other words, tragedy here tends to be universalized rather than 
particularized. The tragic vision has been discussed virtually without 
reference to the tragic hero. Likewise, there is almost no analogical or 
typological thinking. Tragic suffering has been discussed with scant 
attention to the metaphysical, religious, communal, or historical con- 
texts within which the suffering of the tragic hero has meaning. In 
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many of the essays, tragedy appears to be equated with despair, in 
spite of the fact that most tragic literature has asserted merely the 
threat of despair, and has done so within contexts which bore witness 
to something more comprehensive embracing that threat. The affirma- 
tion and assurance of tragedy are given little attention in this 
symposium. 

Certain essays, fortunately, are exceptions to the general. Albert 
Outler, writing on “Freud and the Domestication of Tragedy” has 
shown with remarkable clarity how the transcendent contexts of trag- 
edy disappear in the Freudian “science,” how in the Freudian pro- 
cession we move from such assertions as Karl Jaspers’ “there is no 
tragedy without transcendence” to the belief that tragedy is simply 
“the miscarriage of our own resident forces.” Professor Outler calls 
us back to earlier understandings of tragedy on the basis of which the 
idea of destiny shall be allowed to return from its banishment. He 
shows that only by doing so can our discussions of tragedy readmit 
the Christian ideas of “glory” and “grace”. 

John E. Smith, writing on Nietzsche, has not had much to say about 
the contexts of suffering in the Christian view, but he has seen them 
clearly in Nietzsche’s un-Christian view. Randall Stewart has shown 
brilliantly the Christ-analogies in Hawthorne and Melville, while Hyatt 
H. Waggoner has done the same for Faulkner, both clearly indicating 
that those novelists belong in the grand tradition of Western tragedy, 
albeit with strongly modern postures. T.S.K. Scott-Craig, whose topic 
is Milton, has blessedly gone out of his way to remind the reader of 
the ritualistic bases of tragedy and therefore to make the contextual 
setting of tragic suffering very clear. He is successful in relating this 
insight to the study of Milton. 

I have reserved until now all mention of Edmond LaB. Cherbonnier’s 
essay which opens the book, “Biblical Faith and the Idea of Tragedy.” 
By any account this is a brilliant essay, informed, bold, incisive. Here 
the contextual side of tragedy is not only seen but also carefully devel- 
oped. This is the essay, unfortunately connected to the others only by 
the slenderest threads, in which the encounter between Christianity 
and the tragic vision is taken with the most seriousness. It is also, to 
my mind, the most mistaken. This fact is a tribute to Professor Cher- 
bonnier’s courage, for only he who risks much stands to lose much. 

Professor Cherbonnier sees the issues very clearly. In fact, I believe 
he sees them clearer (i.e., simpler) than they are. He is one to draw 
an absolute line between the tragic view of the Greeks and the Hebraic 
view in the Bible. The postulate underlying the tragic view, he main- 
tains, is that “truth is in the whole” (Hegel). Tragedy therefore repre- 
sents the clash of opposite principles, especially the clash between the 
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finite and the infinite. These it asks the spectator to resolve into a whole 
by “constant flirtation with two perspectives at once.” Professor Cher- 
bonnier describes the tragic attitude as a “schizophrenic oscillation” 
which results in self-“hypnosis”. By contrast, the Biblical view (which, 
for reasons of his own, Professor Cherbonnier insists upon calling 
Biblical philosophy) asserts “a single criterion of both truth and 
goodness, equally applicable ‘on earth as it is in heaven.’” The con- 
tradiction between man and God is therefore not inevitable; moral im- 
perative and human freedom replace tragic necessity; and moral clarity 
replaces tragic ambiguity. 

Present space does not permit the full reply which Professor Cher- 
bonnier’s essay warrants. The outline of that reply, however, might 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Examination of specific Greek tragedies (a task not undertaken 
in the essay) would reveal that they are not as neatly comprehended 
in Professor Cherbonnier’s terms as might be supposed. There is a 
subordinate theme (not the major theme, but a theme nevertheless) 
running through Greek tragedy pointing to what Reinhold Niebuhr 
calls the Greek dramatists’ representation of “real persons engaged in 
actual history.” Professor Niebuhr warns, when speaking of the Greek 
tragedians, that “the sharpness of the contrast between Hellenic and 
Hebraic ways of knowing must not obscure the similarity of their 
origins”*, and he shows that there is some difference in these matters 
between Greek tragedy and Greek philosophy. 

2. There is a similar tendency to oversimplify the “Biblical phil- 
osophy.” Professor Cherbonnier’s radical insistence on freedom, at the 
expense of all ideas of destiny, his assertion that “for the Bible, con- 
flict is not integral to life, but adventitious to it” (p. 42), his minimiz- 
ing the doctrine of Original Sin, and his refusal to entertain the idea 
that, through providence, good may come of evil, all point to an 
overly voluntaristic view of man and sin which “the Bible” will not 
consistently support. 

3. Professor Cherbonnier’s description of tragedy does not allow 
him to discriminate between tragedy written by the Greeks and that 
written within the Christian tradition. This is the most serious error, 
for it tends to make Shakespeare, the supreme literary product of 
Western Christianity, appear to be an anachronistic citizen of Athens. 
One therefore fails to see how the Biblical idea of man changed the 
form of tragedy without destroying it. 

All those theologies which draw absolute distinctions between the 
Biblical view and other views of man must inevitably tend toward the 


*Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Self and the Dramas of History, New York, 1955, p. 78 
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destruction of cultural forms. Men of Professor Cherbonnier’s “Biblical 
philosophy” would write no more tragedy. In my opinion, the Chris- 
tian tradition has been wiser than this. Short of the advent of the 
Heavenly City, it has faced the perseverance in the world of death 
and suffering. It has interpreted these both in the light of the Cross and 
in the light of God’s providence. The result has been a kind of tragedy 
which is, to be sure, different from the Greek but which nevertheless 
is tragedy. The idea that “truth is in the whole” is different, but not 
absolutely different, from the Christian belief that God reconciles the 
world to himself. Christian tragedy explores the cost of that recon- 
ciliation. 
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Little Rock and the Churches 


Robert R. Brown 


At this time there is peace in Little Rock. Yet most moderate citizens 
believe it to be a Pax Romana which could be immediately reversed 
either by the removal of the few remaining troops or by an “incident” 
in an area of the city where no troops are stationed. There is still 
a small but well organized body of extremists whose chief duty, ap- 
parently, is to keep the fire of racial tension burning. They are drop- 
ping the issue of segregation or integration into every pot, using the 
word “moderate” as an insult, and indiscriminately employing the 
label “Communist” to describe their opponents of whatever sort. Anony- 
mous telephone calls to high school students who have shown disposi- 
tion to accept and befriend the Negro students continue. Advertising 
space is still being purchased from a local newspaper for the purpose 
of printing inflammatory statements. Threats of violence and boycott 
remain the mode of operation against leading citizens who have shown 
a preference for legal arbitration. Few people are naive enough, there- 
fore, to be crying “Peace, peace”, when there is no peace. 

Certainly the clergy of the leading churches in Little Rock are not 
being lulled into a false sense of security nor persuaded to withdraw 
from the conflict on the assumption that the battle is over. Although 
in some instances there is a wide cleavage between these ministers 
and their people, there is no desire on their part to give up their at- 
tempts to bring the Christian Witness into sharp contact with daily 
life. Most of them have, with the vision and courage of the Prophets, 
cried out against the abuses of the day with a loud, “Thus saith the 
Lord.” They have recognized that a time comes in the lives of men 
when to remain silent is to condone sin and to keep neutral is heresy. 
Being convinced that the Gospel of Christ has guidance and instruc- 
tion for society as a whole as well as for individuals within it, they 
are no longer seeking to find what is expedient but only what is true. 

Obviously, this is not so in every case. There are some who, having 
mistaken unity for truth, have also preferred, for whatever reasons, 
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to keep themselves apart. They did not deem it proper to join in with 
the forty clergy and, later, with the eighty-six congregations who con- 
ducted the Columbus Day City-Wide Prayer Services. Their interpreta- 
tion of Scripture and theology has thrown their convictions to the 
side of segregation. Yet it is pleasing to note that with only a minor 
exception, they prayed for the same things in their separate Service 
as the eighty-six congregations prayed for in theirs. 


Between Judgment And Reconciliation 


Meanwhile, the clergy of the leading denominations are continuing 
along the lines of their adopted procedure. Having spoken out forcibly, 
though in humility and love, they are striving now to bridge the para- 
dox between Judgment and Reconciliation. On the one hand they are 
quite emphatic that the Church’s Judgment had to be made and that 
no future action must be construed as a retreat from their respon- 
sibility as God’s ministers to make it. On the other hand, they realize 
they cannot give spiritual leadership to those who have been alienated 
by Judgment unless the chasm created by the diversity of opinions is 
bridged with love and understanding and co-operation. 

This is no small task they have set for themselves. Little Rock, and 
the State of Arkansas as a whole, is divided now, not only by the 
issue of segregation and integration, but also by the additional prob- 
lem of State’s Rights and Federal Rights. Even the means for effect- 
ing the desired ends are divisive. Violence, boycott, moderation, arbi- 
tration, are only a few procedures which are competing for allegiance. 
One side is proclaiming, “If you want to make an omelet you have 
to break some eggs”. Another group replies, “Law and order must 
prevail.” And a third enjoins, “This, too, will pass away.” 

Of course the Church’s Judgment has increased the gulf between 
clergy and laity, between laity and laity, and in some instances be- 
tween clergy and clergy. The suggested methods of procedure are not 
everywhere unanimous. How shall the Church act? With a perfection- 
ist ethic which admits nothing but the Absolute Law of God? With 
a compromise ethic which while recognizing the sin of compromise 
recognizes also that such a method might conceivably be more success- 
ful in approximating the Kingdom of God? Or with the laissez-faire 
attitude that as long as the sleeping dog lies, the emotions and tensions 
will relax and God’s Peace will eventually reign? 

Furthermore, what are the techniques to be? Can a solution to the 
problems be found through a series of written resolutions which will 
present the truth and prick the conscience of the people? Shall the 
Ministry of Reconciliation offer a mass appeal which will reach society 
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as a whole and inspire it to open its heart and mind to God and to 
each individual? Or is it better to engage in what is called “single 
bird shooting”, where every minister goes to his own people one by 
one and attempts to lead them to a new fellowship with God and with 
their brothers? 


A Church Without Influence 


One of the most disappointing and frightening aspects of this task 
has been the realization by Little Rock clergymen of the position the 
Church actually holds in the eyes of so many in the world. Most 
clergymen know, in an academic, impersonal way that the Church 
has always had great difficulty in exercising real influence upon the 
burning issues of life. Now, in a much more personal way, the Little 
Rock clergy realize, sadly, that their urgent calls to repent from “riotous 
living” are going unheard because their people do not really under- 
stand the appalling power of human sin and hence are deeming re- 
pentance unnecessary. Pastoral counseling usually gives some insight 
into the many souls who have not yet come to see the Christ as the 
Perfect Reality who mirrors them for what they are and leads them 
to what they ought to be. Yet, in such a crisis as the one here in 
Little Rock, all the separate parts of spiritual ignorance and indif- 
ference are joined together to portray the staggering fact that the 
Church is largely without influence in the day of society’s trouble. 

What the Church is proclaiming as sacred many of its own mem- 
bers are rejecting as impractical and sentimental. What it is present- 
ing of the Gospel, the man on the street is receviing with good-natured 
respect but not with loyal acceptance. What it insists upon as truth, 
not a few are disavowing as moralism and mere sentimentality. For 
example, when a Christian Judgment was made on the overt actions 
of Violent Monday outside Little Rock High School, almost overnight 
hundreds of individuals became self-syled authorities on Biblical ex- 
egesis. They reserved the right, suddenly, to interpret Christianity ac- 
cording to their prejudices and began to present proof-texts for their 
own entrenched positions rather than for the truth of the Word of God 
known through the Church at large. These were the people who admit- 
ted either consciously or unconsciously that there were spiritual factors 
involved. A far greater number condemned the clergy “for dragging 
the Church into politics” and “for meddling in things which were 
none of the Church’s business.” The representative position was that 
Christianity should have a right to its say one day a week, but the 
rest of the time should refrain from comment or action concerning the 
pivotal needs of mankind. Thus, the ministers of Little Rock have been 
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made to see that for a great many people, religion receives that tip-of- 
the-hat respect as for an aged gentleman who has been effective years 
past but who has nothing to say or to give to the present. 


The Divine Urgency 


Yet, in spite of all these very real difficulties and, perhaps, because 
of them, the clergy are persevering. They have estimated the problems, 
recognized and repented for their own deficiencies and are continuing 
in their efforts to exercise their ministries both of Judgment and 
Reconciliation. They feel themselves under a Divine urgency to act. 
They correctly contend that as Christians they cannot sit in a spec- 
tator’s gallery and pass pious and moralistic sentence upon those who 
are in the arena. So, in spite of heavy pressure from many of their 
own church members, they have gone down to the arena themselves. 

This was the compulsion which led forty of them to meet together 
and to vote upon a city-wide Day of Prayer as the first step in a Min- 
istry of Reconciliation. It inspired Protestant and Roman Catholic and 
Jew to sit down together as brothers under God and to put aside 
recognized differences in a search for unifying similarities. It brought 
to focus a mutual recognition that the Gospel must speak to every 
area of life. And in bringing together the spiritual leaders of the 
community this Divine constraint has also, as a by-product, increased 
their understanding and respect for one another. 

There was no question in the minds of those who met together 
that the Judgment of God had to be vocalized when a thousand-member 
mob gathered around the high school, pushing and shoving and yell- 
ing, “Let’s go get those niggers.” The Church could not remain silent 
while an unthinking crowd, possessed by muscular emotion, cried to 
the white students within the buildings to “Come on out. Don’t stay 
in there with those niggers.” No argument for expediency could any 
longer over-rule the fact that white and Negro newspaper men and 
photographers were cursed and kicked and wrestled to the ground. 

The Arkansas Gazette has noted that there were no recognized 
church leaders in the mob that day. No established business men 
of the community, no philanthropists, no supporters of worthy civic 
causes could be found there. Among the high school students, there 
was not a single Student Council officer, Honor Society member or 
campus leader present. And yet the violence, frantically and noisily 
supported by a number of women, was assuredly there. And so the 
Church spoke. 

It did so in recognition of its responsibility not only to its own 
members but to society as a whole. Christ is concerned for the sheep 
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who are lost. He still weeps over the Jerusalems of the world. He 
still dies for the Pharisee and the publican as well as for His own 
disciples. And His clergy here in Little Rock have recognized the 
fact that they have a responsibility which is wider than to members 
of their separate congregations alone. 

When the meeting was called to consider the Church’s task in 
this desperate hour, Bishop Paul E. Martin of the Methodist Church 
reminded: “We are going to live in Little Rock for a long time and 
we are going to live together. This is a day when men must submerge 
their passions and their prejudices for the sake of the greater cause— 
the brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of God.” 

Monsignor James E. O’Connell, rector of St. John’s Seminary, said: 
“T think it necessary that all of us should, upon an occasion of this 
kind, be mindful of the fact that Jesus came into the world, according 
to the Christian concept of life, ot live and die for all men and to 
redeem them.” 

Dr. Marion A. Boggs, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
continued: “Some of us have expressed our judgment in regard to it 
{the violence and the issue itself]. We did it of course with modesty, 
but we did it with strong conviction.” 


The Ministry of Reconciliation 


In such ways Little Rock ministers stood courageously to proclaim 
God’s power in that tragic time. Yet each of them knew that Judg- 
ment would not be enough. Paradoxical though it is, they understood 
that if the Church must serve occasionally as an axe to cut through and 
break down the barriers men raise before God and their fellowmen, 
it must also serve as a trowel to shape up and to spread that which is 
of God. Hence the next step, the Ministry of Reconciliation. 

This was an unfamiliar term to many of the news correspondents 
and commentators who were interested in the Church’s approach to 
the problem. They asked for a definition and an exposition of the 
phrase. They were told, broadly speaking, that the religious leaders 
of the community were planning such steps as would restore men from 
enmity and estrangement. It was explained that this was not to be 
considered as a retreat from the previous position and, in keeping 
with this, it was hoped several things would be accomplished. Firstly, 
that the cleavage created by a diversity of opinions might be mended 
through the Church’s expression of love, understanding and willing- 
ness to co-operate. Secondly, that men might be drawn back together 
into a spiritual fellowship where they could calm their emotions and 
once again open their minds. Thirdly, that in this common communion 
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all men, clergy and laity, churched and unchurched, could be re- 
minded again that they have already received the gift of God’s Recon- 
ciliation. 

How satisfactory this explanation was remains in some doubt, for 
several newspaper editorials seem to have preferred the word “con- 
ciliate” in its weakest sense of “gaining favor”, to the powerful 
Christian word, “Reconciliation” with its emphasis upon the restora- 
tive powers of God for man as His child and as the brother of men. 
Nevertheless, the clergy, with their minds on St. Paul’s Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, were remembering the words, “God who hath recon- 
ciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry 
of reconciliation . . . committed unto us the word of reconciliation.” 
They were recalling Christ’s own words, too. “If ye love them which 
love you, what reward have ye? . . . if ye salute your brothers only, 
what do ye more than others?” They knew, therefore, that there must 
be a Ministry through which the Grace of God would work. 


The Building of a Ministry 


The search began, then, for the common foundation upon which 
such a Ministry could be built. The first was Prayer. There was no 
question but that if people could be granted the opportunity to pray 
together, they might also be inspired to think and to work together. 
Common prayer has been the bridge which has spanned more chasms 
and crossed more divides than any other freely given act of man. Furth- 
ermore, it was recognized that services of prayer throughout the city on 
the same day and at the same hour, when even business houses would 
close or pause for a minute of silence, would grant thousands of wor- 
shippers the opportunity to come forward and witness to their concern 
and their faith in a public way and to join their petitions and inter- 
cessions with those of all others who felt as they did. Obviously, 
of major importance was the common belief that “more things are 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams of” and also that there 
are some devils which, as Jesus explained, “goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting.” And finally, a basic factor in the choice of 
prayer was the conviction that in all Reconciliation it is God who 
takes the initiative. Prayer, therefore, makes the fact of Reconciliation 
known. In its own special way it witnesses to the truth that God 
reconciles man to Himself. 

This was some of the thinking behind the Columbus Day Services 
of Prayer. Petitions and intercessions were offeted in eighty-six 
churches for forgiveness for having left undone the things which we 
ought to have done; for the support and preservation of law and order; 
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for the leaders of the community, state and nation; for the youth in 
the schools of the community; for the casting out of rancor and pre- 
judice in favor of understanding and compassion; and for the people’s 
resistance against unthinking agitators. 

Some of the stores did close. A few held a minute of silence at 
11:00 a.m. Others permitted their employees who desired to do so to 
attend the services. Approximately eight thousand worshippers were 
in their own churches. A good number of communities over the state 
also held mass services under the auspices of their Ministerial Unions. 
Many more had individual ones. And churches of all faiths through- 
out the nation joined in at the same day and hour. Unfortunately, 
there were some who felt such services had definite implications for 
integration. Others in the city, state and nation took sides according 
to their private interpretations and branded the services as instruments 
of the Republican Party, the segregationist party, mere moralism and 
pious hypocrisy, and, in several instances, as sheer cowardice. 

Even so, the results were considered valuable. Although it is im- 
possible to assess them with complete certainty, there was an immediate 
lessening of tension and, interestingly, a large segment of troops was 
withdrawn shortly thereafter. In addition, more people appeared to 
come out in the open to witness their belief in Law and Order. Clergy 
and laity alike were made to feel that there were “seven thousand 
men who had not bowed the knee to the image of Baal.” 

The second common foundation decided upon was that of open- 
minded discussions. It was agreed that if God gives man a mind 
in order that he may exercise choice, if He grants the ability to see 
and understand something of His Revelation concerning Himself, 
if His Church’s doors are required to be built high enough for His 
worshippers to bring their minds in with them; then, obviously, He 
intends that the intellect should also be brought to bear on the social 
problems of this or any age. It was in this knowledge that the ministers 
of Little Rock proceeded to recommend discussion as a way of Recon- 
ciliation. 

It was of course pointed out that a discussion is not a debate. It is 
not an argument. It is no vocal exchange whereby each seeks to de- 
fend his own position. A discussion seeks only the truth. Yet in seek- 
ing, many other truths often appear. 


The Test of Personal Experience 


Everyone in Little Rock still holds a strong personal opinion about 
the issues involved. And it seemed that calm and intelligent people, 
through exchanging their points of view, might actually come upon 
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the truth. This may have overemphasized the Hegelian principle of 
thesis, antithesis, synthesis. Yet at the same time it appeared to offer 
the means to that balance between glorifying one’s differences and 
ignoring them. Personal conviction needs always to be tested by the 
experience of others. Personal religious experience by itself does not 
equip an individual with the knowledge necessary to drive pegs into 
the wall of life and to say “Here hangs truth.” He must test and com- 
pare his own limited experience with the experiences of others as they 
are described in Holy Scripture and, in a lesser way, in history and 
tradition. Even so, it was felt that intelligent discussion could serve 
as a laboratory in which a mutual sharing of experience would help 
not only to reconcile men to men, but also to aid individual men to 
accept the truth which God reveals about themselves. 

Furthermore, Jesus’ statement, “Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them”, was known 
to be applicable not only to prayer but to discussion as well. It was 
understood among the clergy that these group laboratories were not 
to be conducted on an academic scale only. More was involved than 
fact-finding in a sociological problem. This was to be a religious dis- 
cussion of a social, and therefore religious, problem. It was to pro- 
ceed under the shadow and with the guidance of God. Hence, the 
mere “togetherness” of the group would, it was hoped, become a 
Fellowship of the Holy Spirit. No matter what the diversity of opinion 
might be, if there was unity in Christ and a common concern to find 
an answer through Him, then the many little discussion cells could 
know the Holy Spirit which would give light to an entire community. 

It must be confessed that this approach to Reconciliation has not 
been entirely successful (if this term can be used). The official board 
of one congregation, upon learning the purpose for which it had been 
convened, immediately requested an adjournment and refused even 
to permit the minutes to be recorded in order to indicate that the 
meeting had been held. Another group, when presented with a series 
of questiors by its minister as a spring-board to discussion, proceeded 
to warm debate rather than calm consideration, and became more 
divided than ever. The minds of many even within the churches are 
so firmly locked that it is not always possible to find a sufficient num- 
ber of people who are ready to make a beginning in discussion. 

Yet the picture is not entirely dark. Here and there some progress 
is being made. From several discussion groups has come the con- 
viction that Christians must take a stand in spite of individual pre- 
judice and the possibility of being socially and economically boy- 
cotted. In other groups, ways and means for breaking the present 
deadlock between the Governor of Arkansas and the President were 
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considered. And in still others, the power of Christ’s Presence has 
made each member aware that he has already been Reconciled to God 
and that he must witness this fact in his daily life. Thus, if there 
is much which is left to be desired in this way of Reconciliation, there 
is still a modicum of good report which indicates its truth and its 
power. 


Conclusion 


This, all too briefly, has been and continues to be the Church’s 
roie in the Little Rock story. The conclusion is not yet written. When 
it is it will become far more apparent where the Church has failed 
and where it has succeeded. Even when it is written, it will not become 
a fait accompli, for the same problems will continue to confront the 
churches of the south, the nation and the world for at least decades 
to come. Nevertheless, the Church in Little Rock is trying. In due 
humility, in recognition of its own involvement in human sin, and with 
the confession of its own need for forgiveness, it is striving to open 
a way. 
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The Renewal Of Worship In 
The Life Of The Church 


Marvin P. Halverson 


Renewal of the life of the Church is itself renewal of worship, for 
worship is the characteristic vital act of the Church. It is fundamental 
to the Church’s self-definition and to ecumenical activity as represented 
in the National Council of Churches. While theology, liturgy, and 
Church history are involved in this article, I write as one whose official 
duties in the National Council have brought me into contact with the 
divergent experience of the churches in their worship. 

My previous responsibility as dean of students and director of studies 
in a theological seminary has made me conscious of the need for re- 
newal of worship. It seems to me that the worship of a theological 
seminary community is crucial to the nurture of students, preservation 
of the faculty, training of the future clergy, and the renewal of the 
Church. More often than not, however, worship in theological com- 
munities has been an amalgam of vitiated liturgical traditions and the 
reflection of the varying moods of succeeding generations of students. 
The uncertain state of worship in our churches, I believe, reflects this 
past indifference and it is salutary that the ferment of concern about 
worship is arising in theological seminaries. 

It appears that this is the situation in Roman Catholicism as well. 
To be sure, there are remarkable parishes which incarnate the insights 
of their liturgical movement, but the renewal of worship in the Roman 
communion represents the study and work of certain orders and their 
theological seminaries. Apart from their role in training the future 
leadership of the churches, however, Protestant theological seminaries 
exercise enormous influence by demonstrating what renewal of wor- 
ship can mean in the life of the community. I think it not unfair to 
hope that theological seminaries might represent the triumph as well 
as travail of a Christian community. But those who assume this task 
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face great difficulties, for it is necessary to answer the fundamental 
question, “What is worship?” One could assume that this question 
is answered in our thousands of churches each week. Yet what is 
actually happening in our churches asks the question with particular 
urgency. 


We find Protestants concerned with “enriched worship” and pro- 
viding what is regarded as more aesthetic settings for worship. At its 
best this movement has been concerned with a return to an imagined 
past for patterns of worship and architecture. The cult of Gothic 
architecture has been arrested largely by the prohibitive cost of erect- 
ing buildings whch bear any approximation of that style. But while 
more and more church buildings, for economic reasons, are being de- 
signed in “modernistic” style, a term which the best modern architects 
regard as equivalent to “kitsch,” the basic impulse which fostered 
Gothic buildings on the Main Streets of America is very much with us. 
It derives from the belief that the purpose of worship is to provide an 
experience. I hesitate to recall the number of times official Church 
bodies have asked me to “arrange a worship experience”! It is diffi- 
cult to respond that this is an impossibility, for deeply imbedded in the 
belief of many church members is the notion that worship is fundamen- 
tally an experience which can be achieved by conscious intent through 
various means. Over the years psychologists of worship have explored, 
in the words of Joseph Sittler, “ways which lubricate and ways which 
hinder” worship interpreted as a search for the Ineffable and the ex- 
perience involved in the search. Thus we have acquired over the last 
few decades a large body of literature on worship and how to achieve 
it. At its best worship was regarded as an art, a fit subject for 
aesthetics and subservient to concerns for beauty. There is a sense 
in which an art principle is manifested in worship, but worship be- 
comes a work of beauty only when it is not concerned with such a 
category, but rather with worshipping the Lord in spirit and in truth 
and in the beauty of holiness. But the state of affairs is such that 
parish ministers are bombarded by circulars promoting new “aids to 
worship,” garish choir robes appropriating clerical stoles, and other 
offensive gimmicks to promote church attendance. Church goods houses 
are filled with barbarous and saccharine art and ill-designed “chancel 
furniture.” In addition we now have juke boxes in churches offering 
a large selection of hymns or mood music which will play for a person 
sitting in a church pew. We have phonograph recordings which have 
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been selected for use as hymns and anthems in services of corporate 
worship. Telephone recordings play a “prayer” for anyone dialing 
the right number. No longer is a congregation dependent on its own 
resources for the worship of God! 

These mechanical and electronic devices surpass the marvel of the 
prayer wheel. In fact, we now have available so many “aids to wor- 
ship” that worship, as the Christian community most profoundly has 
understood it to be, is threatened with distortion to the point of extinc- 
tion. The difficulty arises, I believe, not out of sheer malicious intent, 
but rather from a concern for “worship experience.” We want some- 
thing to happen to us more than we want to do something. 

In worship, it is true, something may happen to us; but in worship 
the orientation is primarily to God and not to ourselves. While worship 
is both passive and active and has many dimensions and overtones, 
the Christian community has always found it to be an offering to God 
of what belongs to Him, an active listening to his voice to hear his 
Word for us, and the showing forth before the Church and the world 
what God has done. In fact, it was to recover much of this insight 
and to restore worship to the congregation that the Reformation of the 
Church was effected. Now we, the children of the Reformation, have 
shown alarming signs of lapsing into the spiritual torpor and liturgical 
confusion which made necessary an earlier reformation. 


Il 


One might even trace the history of Christianity in terms of the 
decline and renewal of corporate worship. During the 1 rst centuries, 
worship in the Christian Church was an act involving the entire com- 
munity. The emphasis on membership in the body of Christ was 
such that participation in the weekly corporate act of the Communion 
was deemed essential. While the clergy led the service, the laity had 
definite liturgical roles to fulfill. In succeeding centuries these roles 
were gradually usurped by a monastic choir or the clergy until the role 
of the laity was reduced to that of spectators. In addition the service 
was chanted or said in a tongue that was increasingly unfamiliar. In 
medieval churches the altar was located in such a position that the only 
action which could be seen was the elevation of the consecrated host. 
“Heave it higher, Sir Priest” became the cry of the medieval layman. 

The Reformation represented an attempt to restore to the layman 
the role of listener and participant as well as spectator. As a result of 
the Reformation the breaking of the bread was not only seen for the 
first time in centuries but illumined as the minister “rightly divided 
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the Word of truth.” At its best the Reformation represented an attempt 
to involve the layman fully in the action of the service. Insofar as this 
took place the Reformation was a liturgical movement necessitated by 
the spiritual renewal of the Church. Because of the exigencies of 
history, and the infidelities of ministers and laymen to their vocation 
as members of the Church, these initial recoveries were lost. Whereas 
in medieval Catholicism the congregation was reduced to spectators, 
in Protestantism the congregation tended to become an audience. 
When, in the first half of the nineteenth century, a Boston newspaper 
reported a prayer by a local minister as the finest ever delivered to a 
Boston audience, the disintegration of Protestant worship was well 
advanced. 

The intervening decades have added their confusion and disintegra- 
tion until the basis of worship has become the individual and his 
“feelings.” We are concerned with having a “worship experience” 
more than worshipping God. We assess the quality of our religious 
life by our psychological feelings and get ourselves involved in undue 
concern with their state. As a result we try to plan services of worship 
in such a way as to induce “feelings” in the individuals assembled. 
Services are designed in terms of psychology of worship, aesthetics 
of worship and techniques of worship to achieve a religious experience. 

In his remarkable book on the development of Christian worship, 
The Shape of the Liturgy, Gregory Dix has some pertinent observations. 
Early Christians, Dix points out, were not concerned with religious 
experience in their worship. The pagans, however, sought to induce 
moods and feelings of religious experience by resorting to alternations 
of light and darkness, using pleasant and strange sounds, and employing 
sensual colors. In contrast, the worship of the early Christians was 
liturgical in that it was corporate and functional. The parallel between 
the psychological and aesthetic concerns among the pagans of the early 
Christian era and the worship devices and techniques among present- 
day Protestants is startling indeed. 

Worship which is concerned with psychological manipulation and 
with ecclesiastical bric-a-brac, with church millinery, and with em- 
broidery rather than the Gospel is irrelevant to the life and vocation 


of the Church. Here, it seems to me, we come to the crux of the 
problem. 


iil 


The Christian community is bound together not by state of feeling 
or human experience, but by the act of God in the Christ. By this act 
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of God, each man at his baptism is redeemed and raised up in the 
image of the Christ. 

In an editorial on religious drama, The Christian Century makes the 
point: 


“Christianity is not a philosophy or an ontology or a metaphysic 
or an ethic [or an aesthetic (MPH)], though it may have moral, 
metaphysical, ontological, philosophical [or aesthetic (MPH)] im- 
plications. What we have to talk about is not time—less truths but 
a great drama enacted once upon a certain time. God did not pump 
ideas into certain men who pipelined them to us in the Bible. God 
acted: he took a hand in history, he did things, expecting the 
audience to decide for itself what it would do not about the kind 
of Person who would act so.” 


The Church is the “audience” which has heard of God’s mighty 
acts and having seen God’s Act in the Christ, has found its task in the 
light of this action. While Séren Kierkegaard emphasized the decision 
of the person more than his participation in a community, in his Purity 
of Heart he uses the figure of the audience in a way that does not 
controvert the point of view in The Christian Century editorial but turns 
the illustration around. Kierkegaard explores the roles of the listener 
to the sermon, suggesting: 


“In a devotional sense, earnestness: to listen in order to act, this is 
the highest thing of all, and, God be praised, every man is capable of 
it if he so wills. Yet busyness places its most weighty emphasis upon 
the frills, the capacity to please, and looks upon earnestness as noth- 
ing at all. In a contemptuous and frivolous fashion, busyness thinks 
that to be eloquent is the highest thing of all and that the task of 
the listener is to pass judgment on whether the speaker has this gift.” 


Kierkegaard then examines the relation between the preacher and 
the listener in terms of the art of the theater. In the theater, he says, 
there are three roles: the prompter, the speaker or actor, and the listen- 
ers. The prompter sits inconspicuously and prompts by whispers. The 
actor, however, strides out prominently, calling attention to himself as 
he impersonates a distinct individual. “In the skillful sense of this 
illusory art, each word becomes true when embodied in him, true 
through him—and yet he is told what he shall say by the hidden one 
that sits and whispers. No one is so foolish as to regard the prompter 
as more important than the actor.” 


And yet we are sometimes foolish enough in the Church to think of 
God as the prompter, the minister as the actor, and the congregation 
as the audience of theater-goers. But the preacher is not the actor. 
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The preacher is the prompter. Kierkegaard then argues that “there 
are no mere theater-goers present, for each listener will be looking into 
his own heart. The stage is eternity, and the listener, if he is the true 
listener (and if he is not, he is at fault) stands before God during 
the talk.” 

Thus it is seen that the minister is the prompter, the congregation is 
the company of actors and God is the one who is watching, observing 
the roles we act out on the stage which is eternity. Here is suggested 
the fusion of the objective in worship with that subjectivity which is 
the mark of Christian life—not the sentimental and false subjectivity 
of individualism, but the subjectivity of the whole person who stands 
before his God and with his fellows in corporate worship. 


IV 


Christian worship finds this focus by the union of Sermon and 
Supper in one service through which the company of God’s people 
listens to its Lord, shows Him forth in the act of Communion and 
offers up obedience until He comes. Down through Christian history, 
the great occasions of fullness in the Church’s life have come when 
worship was renewed in a rediscovery of the fundamental unity of 
Scripture-Sermon and Supper. The Reformation and the continuing 
expressions of it sought to recover and give liturgical expression to 
the insight that worship is an act on the part of God’s people in re- 
sponse to God’s Act. It is not without reason that they turned again 
and again to the Lord’s Supper as the summary of Christian worship 
and the sign and seal of God’s promise in Scripture and Sermon. 
Gregory Dix has shown the character of early Christian observance 
of the Lord’s Supper as centering in action rather than feeling, and 
that the early Christian came to the Communion not primarily a 
learner, and certainly not as one seeking a “psychological thrill.” He 
did not come even from a deep longing for personal communion with 
God. This he could fulfill in other ways. He came to the Communion 
frequently at the peril of his life in order to do something. 

That same understanding of the early Church has been expressed 
in our day by P. T. Forsyth, the great English Congregational the- 
ologian, in this way: 


“The symbolism [of the Communion] did not lie in the elements but 
in the action, the entire action—word and deed. It lay in action 
first on Christ’s part, then on the part of the Church. It was the 
action that was symbolical rather than the wine . . . We do not enact 
a small ‘mystery’ or tableau of Christ’s sacrifice; but Christ, the 
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Redeemer, in His Church’s Act gives Himself and His saving Act 
to us anew (to us, not to God); and we give ourselves anew to Him 
in responsive faith. When you reflect after Communion,, ‘What have 
I done today?’ say to yourself, ‘I have done more than on any busiest 
day of the week. I have yielded myself to take part with the Church 
in Christ’s finished Act of Redemption which is greater than the mak- 
ing of the world.’” 


The vocation of the people of God is fundamental in this act. It is 
not something done by a happenstance association of individuals but 
rather a task for a new society of persons whose responsibility does 
not end with showing forth its Lord in the breaking of the bread and 
in the sharing of the cup. The vocation of the New Israel is focused 
in this act of the Lord’s Supper, but its consequences flow into every 
area of life. For this community thereby affirms publicly that its Lord 
is Lord of life and death and at the last shall be knowledged as the 
Lord of lords by all the earth. 


Christian worship is therefore joyful. It emphasizes the note of 
thanksgiving more than that of penitence. Unfortunately most of the 
liturgical traditions of Protestantism inherit the Western medieval 
penitential emphasis. It has been transmitted to us through the historic 
liturgies as well as through pietism. Calvinism, however, which re- 
covered the eucharistic theme, never completely lost by Eastern Ortho- 
doxy, has been ravaged by so many divergent tendencies that its 
initial insight has been largely obscured. While Christian worship 
never glosses over man as sinner, it affirms that this fallen world of 
nature and humanity belongs to God. As Forsyth put it, “We are 
redeemed at a pace varying with the world’s thought and progress, or 
in a world which has been redeemed; and not in one which is being 
the Church’s thought and work.” 


It is in such knowledge that the Church worships its Lord. It is 
from such a fact that the Church obtains its strength to witness, redeem, 
and transform by the power of the Holy Spirit. There is a sense in 
which the prayer “and here we present unto thee ourselves, our souls 
and bodies” properly concludes all worship of God, for the response 
of each Christian person and the Church to Christ’s action extends 
from the Table of the Lord to the table in each home and our common 
life and tasks. 

This understanding of worship, however, has been neglected in many 
of our churches with their concern for the impressive or the frivolous, 
with externals or sentimental, decorative and showy displays. Yet 
there has been disclosed, in recent years, on the other hand, a body 
of theological, biblical and liturgical thinking which is fruitful because 
it is aware of the life of the Church in the modern world. In quoting 
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Dix and Forsyth one but suggests the rich vein of thought which has 
been discovered and made available to us. It is on this level of inquiry 
that the ecumenical movement has established conversations about ways 
of worship. But while the ecumenical movement has discovered it is 
in worship that the different branches of Christ’s Church are seen in 
their partiality and weakness, it is folly to ignore our respective tradi- 
tions in a premature synthesis as has been attempted in many of our 
eclectic services of worship. There is danger, of course, in an arche- 
ological appropriation of apparently dead traditions. But perhaps 
only as we look to the pit whence we were digged will it be possible 
to perceive what constitutes worship in the beauty of holiness. For 
in all the major liturgical traditions, the early forms of worship were 
expressive not of contemporary desire for a holiness of beauty but 
rather of a beauty of form which derives from holiness—which is 
whole, integral, and functionally related to the fundamental vocation 
of the people of God. 

This is what I learned in a New England parish several years ago 
to which I came with enthusiasm and ignorance. The meeting house 
had been distorted by successive renovations reflecting the declining 
taste and liturgical disintegration of American Protestantism. It was 
generally agreed in the parish that, although funds were lacking, the 
meeting house was in need of redecoration. And in the belief that 
Episcopalian ways were normative for worship I sought to alter the 
worship in the mode of Morning Prayer. The introduction of collects 
and versicles proved disruptive to the point where one family removed 
itself to worship in a neighboring Congregational Church, only to 
discover that its appropriations from the Prayer Book were even 
greater! 

My ministry had begun without an introduction to the riches of the 
Reformed tradition and I was in confusion until architectural decisions 
provoked reflection on worship. The ambitions of the congregation 
with respect to the meeting house had enlarged to the place where a 
comprehensive program of restoration was proposed. Having been 
indoctrinated into the spurious notion that an altar and divided choir 
stalls in a chancel were de rigueur for a house of worship, I made such 
proposals only to have them completely scorned. We were to have a 
great central pulpit, approximating if not equalling the height of the 
original one erected in 1790. I bowed to the will of the congregation 
despite my feeling that its basis was merely antiquarian. But it forced 
me to do something which theological education had not required of 
me. I was required to look at the beliefs and ways of worship which 
had given rise to such architectural arrangements. To my surprise I 
came to recognize that not only did worship in the Reformed tradition 
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have a rationale which had continuing plausibility if not validity, but 
that there was a positive relationship between the worship and the 
building. After considerable reading in what then seemed obscure 
writings, and after extensive reflection, I sought to order the worship 
not in imitation of a different tradition but in terms of that tradition 
which had resulted in simple meeting houses. This rapid appropria- 
tion of a tradition may have been somewhat antiquarian, for one 
visitor remarked that we seemed like a congregation of returned 
Marian exiles! 

The result was interesting and instructive. Members of the congre- 
gation noted that the service became an organic whole and the hymns, 
which were selected to enable the congregation to make an appropriate 
response in the liturgy, had new significance. Members of our congre- 
gation said how much new meaning hymns showed in relation to the 
service itselfi—how the words really became liturgical participation. 
And in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper the breaking of the bread 
and the pouring of the cup became acts visible to the entire congrega- 
tion, thus concentrating on the action of Christ in the breaking rather 
than the bread, and the pouring rather than the wine. 

The point of this excursion into a particular parish experience is to 
suggest that the renovation of a church building or the erection of a 
new one can be the occasion for a renewal of understanding of worship 
and the nature of the Church. The rediscovery of neglected roots and 
the appropriation of a forgotten tradition can renew the worship of a 
congregation. But repossessing one’s past is not sufficient in itself. 
The past can only become a living present as it is transmuted into the 
idiom of our day. Thus an enormous responsibility rests upon the 
churches, particularly those of the Reformed tradition, which do not 
have a fixed formulation of the liturgy. Denis de Rougemont has 
pointed out that the worship of the Church, joining word and action 
in the liturgy, once shaped a common language. If we are to recover 
or discover a common language which will overcome the present 
confusion of tongues in our day there must be a renewal of worship. 
For worship is the heart of the Church’s life and the crucible in which 
common symbols of communication arise and receive form. 


Vv 


The implications of renewal in worship are enormous for the quick- 
ening of the arts in the churches and the revitalization of the arts in 
society. If Christian worship is what we do in response to what God 
has done, and worship involves our offering to God, it seems apparent 
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that only our best may be offered. The best is not the most elaborate, 
the most contrived, the most original; the best is that which is honest, 
which does not pretend to be something other than what it is. One of 
the chief complaints of the sensitive persons of our day—those in the 
arts and those who respond to the insights the arts afford—is that there 
is so much that is false, pretentious, mediocre and sentimental in the 
churches. 

Paul Claudel has said that the modern Catholic in response to the 
evangelical question, “If the salt hath lost its savour, wherewith shall it 
be salted?”, replies “With sugar.” This judgment applies with equal 
force to us—in our worship and in the arts associated with worship. 
But not only the sensitive spirits of the age judge us. The Gospel has 
sharpness as well. It is only as we bring our worship and the total 
offering of heart and mind and hand to God—not in pretense but in 
honest offering of inadequacy and gift—that our worship will be re- 
newed, the life of the Church enriched, and the whole world made to 
see the salvation of our God. 


























Our Gravest Challenge* 


Kenneth Thompson 


Philosophers who warn that western civilization like all civilization 
is facing a “time of troubles” are more often than not dismissed as 
pessimists and “cassandras”. The present authors who deal coldly 
and unhesitatingly with the facts of nuclear warfare can scarcely be 
disposed of in so summary a fashion. The implications of the realities 
of the thermonuclear age can partly be derived from their conclusions 
and analysis. Almost equally, however, every reader who reflects on 
the data they have gathered and organized can draw his own “moral” 
from the story. At best it is a terrifying and perilous picture and 
scarcely one that justifies the moral complacency and saccharine op- 
timism so commonplace in official statements. 

Surprisingly enough, both authors are young scholars still on the 
threshold of distinguished careers. Fortunately, their studies are com- 
plementary for one is a bold and daring analysis of the conduct and 
concepts underlying current military policies while the other is a care- 
ful and solid historical work that delineates limited war on the broad 
canvas of several centuries. The one has been a best seller launched 
through the powerful auspices of the Council on Foreign Relations 
and Time-Life, Inc. The other has yet to be reviewed by any of the 
more prominent dailies or journals in this part of the country—a fact 
that could merit examination when we are constantly being reminded 
that our problems have outstripped our intellectual resources. Both 
volumes support the adage that first-class problems attract first-class 
minds and no criticism in the lines that follow should be construed 
as a qualification of this judgment. 

Moreover, they share an indisputable timeliness. Limited war for 
a time seemed as far removed from military strategy as the musket 
and mule pack. The concept of massive retaliation dominated strategic 


*Henry A. Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. pp. 463 


Robert E. Osgood, Limited War: The Challenge to American Strategy, Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1957 
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thinking and policy-makers looked back to Korea as a quaint and 
largely accidental battlefield that could not be repeated. This type of 
“all or nothing” thinking has not gone unchallenged in recent months. 
Crises in Indo-China, Hungary and the Middle East found the prin- 
ciples underlying American policies ill-suited and unwieldy for meet- 
ing the problem. The Soviet Union and its clients are enabled to press 
their claims without fear of resistance from a power whose only weapon 
was too terrible and catastrophic to influence events. The defeats we 
have suffered in Asia, the Middle East and Eastern Europe may have 
been inevitable in the face of large scale historical forces beyond the 
control of western policies. Yet many responsible leaders and thinkers 
are troubled because they believe the intellectual foundations of these 
policies are more accountable for the failures than are irresistible con- 
ditions or the technological revolution in which we find ourselves. 

The first interest of the two books, then, is to supply an intellectual 
framework adequate to the problems of a nuclear age. The pace of 
recent technological change has been so breathtaking and the trans- 
formation of weapons so overwhelming and for most of us so incom- 
mensurable that policies become obsolete on the planner’s drafting board. 
Containment as a foreign policy was allegedly outmoded by the limits 
of American power and the social revolution of the underdeveloped 
areas. Massive retaliation came under question because nations whose 
security was the object of such protection showed little zest for being 
caught in the crossfire of two atomic powers. Any policy for the 
present age must rest on military and political estimates that can 
scarcely be validated and in such a world there are growing pressures 
toward improvisation, ad hoc solutions and case by case diplomacy. 
The two authors are agreed that this approach is as perilous as it is 
pernicious. In Kissinger’s words: “empiricism dooms us to an essen- 
tially reactive policy that improvises a counter to every Soviet move.” 
The Soviet Union has a doctrine that guides and initiates its actions 
in every contingency. The west and particularly the United States must 
discover its own doctrine or else suffer defeat in the cold war. 


I 


For Mr. Kissinger, the doctrine that can save us is a comparatively 
simple and unambiguous concept. It is the doctrine of limited nuclear 
war. Stripped of all embellishments, the doctrine is an application of 
the principle that in a world of sovereign states, a nation can safeguard 
its existence “only by the willingness to employ force”. Neither its 
repugnance of warfare nor its capacity for reasonableness can protect 
it from predatory and aggressive powers. Its defense must be shaped 
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trom its resources in terms best calculated to restrain or resist the 
enemy. Today the Soviet Union possesses immensely powerful ground 
forces partly because it chose not to demobilize following World 
War II, partly because of its more extensive population and partly 
because at least until recently a huge army represented the most eco- 
nomical form of military preparation. Against this military jugger- 
naut, the United States has little or no prospect, with or without 
European support, of matching the enemy, man for man. Its sole 
means of deterrence has resided in superior technological skills ex- 
pressed first in the atomic bomb, then the hydrogen bomb and for the 
future in superior techniques of limited nuclear war. We have, or can 
produce, tactical nuclear weapons ranging from 100 tons of TNT to 
the equivalent of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs of 20,000 tons 
of TNT. These could be used against troop concentrations, airports 
or naval forces without leading to a thermonuclear holocaust, whereeas, 
since the first Geneva Summit Conference, the use of strategic or 
thermonuclear weapons had ceased to be a credible deterrent force. 
The stress on all-out nuclear war has been cancelled out by the tacit 
recognition on both sides of the Iron Curtain that the greater the force 
the more reluctant one has to be about employing it. Fifty 10 megaton 
(10,000,000 tons of TNT) bombs properly placed could kill or in- 
jure 30 percent of the population of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. A prospect of destruction approaching this magnitude would 
seem to make all-out war unacceptable. It also, however, lessens the 
credibility of thermonuclear force as a means of deterring the aggressor 
in episodes like Hungary, for the only outcome of all-out war would 
be that both contenders must lose. 

When the price of war is a nation’s substance, only an accident or 
act of adventurism or desperation seems capable of inspiring all-out 
conflict. But other forms of conflict may not be deterred but rather 
encouraged by this. For one thing, the reluctance to use all-out 
weapons for fear of setting off a chain of events ending in all-out war 
or of inviting the moral revulsion of the rest of civilized mankind 
weakens the nuclear powers and their ability to influence events. 
Beyond this in far-flung areas of the world, the conflicts that have 
broken out have been limited and localized struggles as in Greece, 
Korea, and Indo-China. Any nation who, figuratively speaking, puts 
all its eggs in the thermonuclear basket may find that it is equipped 
to fight only wars that do not occur. At least this is the burden of 
much of recent history. 

Therefore, the case for mobilization—intellectual, industrial, and 
military—for limited war is unexceptionable. The need for national 
power expressed in a military establishment capable of conventional, 
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limited nuclear and thermonuclear warfares seems also beyond dispute. 
In Mr. Osgood’s words: “The capacity to wage one kind of war is 
insufficient without the capacity to wage the other.” However, Mr. 
Kissinger does not stop with this somewhat tentative injunction. He 
states flatly: “Limited nuclear war represents our most effective 
strategy against nuclear powers or against a major power which is 
capable of substituting manpower for technology.” This is the posi- 
tion which sets him apart from Mr. Osgood and from scholars at 
RAND and the Princeton Center for International Studies. It pro- 
vides a clue to both the strength and weakness of his approach. There 
is a conclusiveness or a dogmatism, as you will, to Kissinger’s ap- 
proach that is bound up in his devotion and attachment to limited 
nuclear war. Most critics feel his thinking is so wedded to one stra- 
tegic doctrine that he brushes aside every objection to its use, dis- 
penses pre-emptorily of all the problems it raises. I fear this is 
symptomatic of his conception of “doctrine” which he tells us Stalin 
and Hitler possessed and America can neglect only at its peril (“the 
Soviet emphasis on theory gives them the certainty to act, to maneuver 
and to run risks”). Yet whatever one’s misgivings, Kissinger’s ap- 
proach in contrast to Osgood’s offers answers, solutions, and finally 
dogma to an American public whose grasp and understanding has 
been out-distanced by events. 


II 


Osgood’s study by contrast is an elegant and polished piece of 
analysis in history and philosophy with a certain timelessness about 
it. If Kissinger lays bare with relentless intellectual vigour the military 
realities of the day, Osgood puts the stress on the political problem. 
For him the over-riding characteristic of limited war is the nature of 
the political objectives for which belligerents fight. Historically the 
limits of war are set by the political goals nations set themselves. 
This viewpoint prompts Mr. Osgood to say a good deal more about 
the formulation of a country’s objectives in foreign policy, their rela- 
tionship to the objectives of others and the forms through which 
these goals, whether conflicting or compatible, can be harmonized and 
accommodated. If Kissinger treats diplomacy as an art which has 
genuine utility only in the nineteenth centry when all states accepted 
the legitimacy of the international order, Osgood explores its more 
limited, modest, but indispensable role in the mid-twentieth century. 
This is an important difference that goes to the roots of the two ap- 
proaches. Kissinger believes that diplomatic intercourse with a revolu- 
tionary power like the Soviet Union wedded to the overthrow of the 
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status quo is probably limited to communicating a nation’s intentions. 
He sees the normal channels of diplomacy between east and west as 
the means by which the super-powers can inform one another of the 
limits of their intentions. The task of diplomacy is to “convey what 
we understand by limited war”. Osgood recognizes the “grave dif- 
ficulties of conducting useful diplomatic relations with Communist 
powers.” He goes beyond Kissinger’s essentially negative outlook, 
however, in asserting: “Nevertheless, there is nothing to indicate that 
they [the Russians] are unwilling to strike bargains of mutual ad- 
vantage. They neither make nor accept concessions as a tender of 
good will, but we should not on that account exclude compromises 
that advance our interests as well as theirs.” Or again, in Osgood’s 
view: “the defense of Europe must be largely a political problem, 
centering upon the role of a resurgent Germany, and not excluding 
the posibility of a general agreement to secure the withdrawal of 
Russian troops from eastern Europe.” At the risk of oversimplification 
one can say that Osgood’s approach to negotiations is reminiscent 
of that put forward recently by George F. Kennan in his BBC lectures, 
while Kissinger shares the intellectual heritage underlying the ap- 
proach of Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. For Mr. Kissinger 
as for Mr. Dulles: “No diplomatic program can be a substitute for 
an adequate retaliatory power.” 


Ill 


There is so much compressed wisdom and sound judgment in both 
books it may be mere quibbling to single out weaknesses seen from 
one limited viewpoint. Nevertheless, the basic difficulty for me with 
Kissinger’s book—ironically enough since he attacks the all or noth- 
ing trend of much recent American policy—is his own tendency 
toward dogmatic and absolutist thinking. He draws an absolute dis- 
tinction between the international system of the nineteenth century 
based on the acceptance of the principle of legitimacy and the pres- 
ervation of the international order and the present international 
society. He asserts that negotiation based on give and take was prac- 
tical in the former system but virtually impossible today. For example, 
he concludes: “it is futile to seek to deal with a revolutionary power 
by ordinary diplomatic methods.” Yet this assertion collides with 
the facts of recent history expressed in concrete settlements over the 
Berlin Blockade, the Korean Armistice and the Austrian Peace Treaty. 
It is also opposed to the wisdom born of experience of a statesman 
like Sir Winston Churchill who from the Fulton Speech to his retire- 
ment again and again called for negotiations between east and weet. 
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If Kissinger is right and no accommodation is possible, then mutual 
annihilation, as Mr. Raymond Fosdick has recently pointed out, is 
probably the outcome. 

In the military realm, he falls prey to the same habit of mind when, 
as others have pointed out, he contracts in too absolute terms, con- 
ventional war—for which his models are World War I or the static 
phases of World War II and the Korean War—and limited nuclear 
war which resembles naval warefare in which combat units must be 
small, highly mobile and self-contained. Here problems of supply 
and manpower will not be as troublesome. Yet there remain im- 
portant advantages in superior numbers of these small combat units 
and of conventionally armed perimeter forces with riflement to protect 
against enemy infantry and i. and r. platoons who, with walky-talky 
sets, might seek out nuclear units, calling down nuclear fire upon them, 
or concentrate artillery or tank weapons on the target. For this rea- 
son, many military experts argue that “action on the nuclear battle- 
field will still be mainly conventional.” Mr. Kissinger insists that 
mobile nuclear units “should be able to carry all their supplies and 
maintain thier own equipment.” However, supply lines to nuclear 
and perimeter conventional troops will be subject to nuclear inter- 
diction in any conflict likely to occur in the near future. These remain 
limiting factors in most military planning. Mr. Kissinger maintains 
that limited nuclear war as against other types of warfare is in Amer- 
ican self-interest and perhaps Russian self-interest as well. Yet both 
he and Osgood remind us that Soviet military planners have shown 
little interest in this doctrine. (As Kissinger puts it: “most Soviet dis- 
cussions have concerned themselves with the problemes of all-out war. 
There has been practically no published discussion of limited nuclear 
war.”) Kissinger adds this may indicate “Soviet difficulties in master- 
ing the tactics of limited nuclear war” and “may induce the Soviets 
to treat the explosion of any nuclear weapon as the prelude to all-out 
war.” Despite this Kissinger reiterates that “limited nuclear war repre- 
sents our most effective strategy against nuclear powers.” He may. be 
right but, if so, there are problems and risks that deserve more care- 
ful and searching attention than he gives them. 

Finally, one notes a rigid and absolute approach to the nature and 
character of the Soviet Union. In light of recent technological change. 
it is difficult to accept his assertion: “nothing in Soviet society en- 
courages initiative or produces self-reliant action spontaneously.” Re- 
calling Stalingrad, one is puzzled a bit by the flat assertion that “the 
Soviet armed forces will be more at home with mass attacks than with 
sharp individual clashes, more with carefully planned campaigns than 
with deliberately flexible operations.” A final phrase based once more 
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on a partial and sometimes neglected truth is not without significance 
in measuring Kissinger’s approach: “any policy which is based on 
the assumption of a change in Soviet purposes bears the burden of 
proving that the change now is ‘real’ . . . This would be tantamount 
to asserting that the Soviet leaders have ceased being Bolsheviks.” 
Against this view from which consequences flow that are ominous 
if not hopeless for the future, one can fortunately place the words 
of the great antagonist of Bolsheviks who dealt with them as boldly 
and fearlessly as any western leader, Winston Churchill: “It is idle 
to reason or argue with the Communists. It is however, possible to 
deal with them on a fair, realistic basis, and, in my experience, they 
will keep their bargains as long as it is in their interest to do so, 
which might, in this grave matter, be a long time, once things were 
settled.” 

Nevertheless, while one might wish for more of Churchill’s political 
realism and while, for me, the doctrine of limited nuclear war as 
presented is unconvincing, particularly in the appraisal of its risks on 
the continent of Europe, Kissinger’s treatise as Osgood’s, is a book 
of immeasurable significance and value. With both books there can 
be no substitute for the careful reading and reflection they inspire. 
Any reader who dips into them will discover his own treasure. 
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Survey of Recent 
New Testament Literature 


Clive Franklin Jacks 


) "Pees years ago Dr. Frederick C. Grant submitted a survey of im- 
portant literature in the New Testament field. Since that time num- 
erous important works have been published, thus making a revision 
of that survey necessary. This is not an exhaustive list but one 
selected for its contribution to various areas of interest. The quoted 
material is taken from Dr. Grant’s article. 

What is the Best New Testament? By Ernest C. Colwell. (University 

of Chicago Press.) 
This book presents the history of the text of the New Testament 
since 1500 and of scholars’ attempts to decide upon an accurate 
text. It concludes with a description of the [nternational Greek 
New Testament Project, whose headquarters is now at Emory 
University under the direction of Dr. Merrill Parvis. The goal 
is an edition of the New Testament which will contain all the 
variant readings available in manuscripts, versions, and patristic 
citations. 

A Theological Word Book of the Bible. Edited by Alan Richardson 
(Macmillan. ) 

For those who want a brief but adequate discussion of the mean- 
ing and use of the significant vocabulary of the Bible, this book 
is an invaluable resource. Although it is not exhaustive, it is 

? sufficient for most needs. 

A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early 
Christian Literature. Translated by William F. Arndt and F. 
Wilbur Gingrich. (University of Chicago Press.) 

This is the awaited translation and adaptation of Walter Bauer’s 
Griechisch-Deutches Worterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen 

; Testaments und der iibrigen urchristlichen Literature (4th edi- 

tion, 1952), which replaces Thayer as the standard lexicon, since 

it is based on more recent philological study. 
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Bible Key Words. Edited by J. R. Coates (Harper.) 
Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Woérterbuch zum Neuen Testament 
is the standard exhaustive word-study; for those who do not know 
German important portions of this book are here translated— 
the articles on Love, Church, Sin, Righteousness, Gnosis, Apostle- 
ship. 

Harper’s Bible Dictionary. Edited by M. S. and J. L. Miller. (Harper.) 
“The latest and best single-volume Bible dictionary, whose major 
articles were reviewed by experts before publication. Abreast of 
the latest and most assured results of biblical archeology, compa- 
rative philology, geography, literary and historical criticism.” 

The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. By George Ernest 
Wright and Floyd V. Filson. (Westminster.) 

This well-known survey of the historical context of the Bible has 
been revised and is now an even more useful tool in relating the 
biblical passages to their historical setting. 

Criticism and Faith. By John Knox. (Abingdon-Cokesbury.) 

“A brilliant attack upon the problem of the bearing of critical 
historical and literary study upon the faith of both the church 
and the individual Christian. The whole wide subject, viz. the 
role of biblical scholarship in the modern church, is considered, 
and wise insights are offered for the resolving of the present-day 
tensions.” 

History of New Testament Times. By Robert H. Pfeiffer. (Harper.) 
The author has illuminated the inter-testamental period as back- 
ground for the New Testament; in both sections (I: the history 
of Palestine from 200 B.C. to 200 A.D.; II: a good introduction 
to the Apocrypha) there is evident the thoroughness so familiar 
from his massive [ntroduction to the Old Testament. 

Primitive Christianity in its Contemporary Setting. By Rudolf Bult- 

mann. (Meridian.) 
The appearance of this book in paperback leaves one without 
excuse for not buying it, for it is an excellent review of the New 
Testament’s roots. Although one might argue with many of his 
points, it is a challenging presentation of Judaism and Hellenism 
as they shaped the New Testament community. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls. By Millar Burrows. (Viking Press.) 

The news of the discovery of these scrolls still makes many justi- 
fiably eager to learn of their contents and meaning. This book 
is a good start, particularly since the author has included large 
sections of the scrolls in translation. 

The Scrolls and the New Testament. Edited by Krister Stendahl. 
(Harper.) 

The scrolls also touched off a controversy concerning their signifi- 
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cance for understanding the New Testament; this book comes as 

a group effort to seek out a just evaluation of the scrolls amid 

many extravagant statements. 

An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. By A. M. Mc- 

Neile. (Oxford.) 
This revision by C. S. C. Williams of a familiar text makes this 
book a good place to begin one’s study of the New Testament 
literature, for the reviser has drawn from material written since 
1927. Each chapter also concludes with a bibliography. 

The Gospels: Their Origin and Their Growth. By F. C. Grant. 

(Harper.) 
This rewriting of his The Growth of the Gospels (1930) brings 
us the wealth of insight and data gathered during the author’s 
long career; the problems of the gospels as historical docdenente 
are clearly and fairly presented and evaluated. 

The Gospel According to St. Mark. By Vincent Taylor. (Macmillan. ) 
“A magnificent full-length commentary, chiefly philological, by 
the well-known advocate of moderate form criticism. It takes the 
place of Swete’s great book in the Macmillan series.” 

The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. By C. H. Dodd. (Cambridge 

University Press.) 
This thorough book must be known by any student of “John’s” 
gospel, for the author presents as the appropriate context for 
understanding the gospel the thought-world of the Roman empire 
of the early days of the church. He presents the Hellenistic reli- 
gious philosophy—Hermeticism, Gnosticism, Hellenistic Judaism, 
the syncretistic cults, etc.—as the proper background for seeing 
the message. 

The Gospel According to St. John. By C. K. Barrett. (S.P.C.K.) 

The author of this recent commentary presents a detailed exegesis 
of. the Greek text; it is clear, pertinent writing of sane views, 
which makes it one of the first books to be consulted when one is 
working on a particular passage. His introductory articles, al- 
though written from a somewhat different perspective from Dodd, 
are also valuable. 

The Interpreter’s Bible: vol. VII (Matthew, Mark), vol. VIII (Luke, 

John), vol. IX (Acts, Romans), vol. X (Corinthians, Galatians, 

Ephesians), vol. XI (Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, Pas- 

toral Epistles, Philemon, Hebrews), vol. XII (James, Peter, Johan- 

nine Letters, Jude, Revelation.) (Abingdon-Cokesbury.) 

This series, now completed, is a very practical tool for the 

preacher who wants to apply the biblical message to our day by 

using the insights of biblical scholarship. The articles in vol. 
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VII are particularly good in orienting the student to the various 
background topics. 

By the Finger of God. By S. Vernon McCasland. (Macmillan.) 
Demon possession and exorcism are often discarded as views of a 
superstitious age. But the author reminds us of the realities in- 
volved by looking at them in the light of contemporary understand- 
ing of mental illness and its cure. 

The Servant-Messiah. By T. W. Manson. (Cambridge University 
Press. ) 

A study of the public ministry of Jesus, setting forth in brief 
compass the conclusions and convictions of Professor Manson’s 
many years of brilliant N.T. research. 

The Primitive Christian Calendar. By Philip Carrington. (Cambridge 

University Press.) 
“A study in the making of the Marcan gospel, which shows how 
the ancient chapter divisions (in Codex Vaticanus) correlated with 
the early Christian Jewish church yee7, from Passover to Pass- 
over. An important thesis, not only for the study of the gospels 
but also for early liturgical history.” 

Paul. By Martin Dibelius. Translated by Frank Clark. (Westminster. ) 
“A book left unfinished by the author, completed by his friend 
and one-time student Professor W. G. Kiimmel. It has all the 
learning, critical keeness and penetration, literary excellence, and 
spiritual understanding for which Martin Dibelius was famous.” 

Principalities and Powers. By G. B. Caird. (Clarendon Press.) 

In this brief book the author considers Paul’s statements about 
the demonic powers which rule the present evil world. This neg- 
lected area of Paul’s writings is worth looking at. 

Early Christianity. By B. S. Easton. (Seabury Press.) 

This collection of essays is primarily a tribute to a prominent 
figure in New Testament study, yet its contents (especially on the 
purpose of Acts) are helpful in themselves. 

The Early Church. By Oscar Cullmann. (Westminster.) 

This book by the author of Christ and Time contains essays other- 
wise unavailable, which show the continuing concerns and inter- 
ests of this scholar, whose book The Christology of the New Testa- 
ment will soon be published in English. 

Kerygma and Myth: A Theological Debate. Edited by H. W. Bartsch; 

translated by R. H. Fuller. (S.P.C.K.) 

Professor Bultmann’s means of appropriating the meaning of the 

New Testament by demythologizing has stirred a controversy 

which is well recorded here. Selections from the literature of this 

controversy and from Bultmann’s original article enable one who 
is interested to discover what the major issues really are. 
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Christology and Myth in the New Testament. By Geraint Vaughan 
Jones. (Allen and Unwin.) 
“Demythologizing” is an answer to the real problem facing the 
minister who would today preach the biblical message; the author, 
who appreciates Bultmann’s contributions, speaks of another 
answer to this problem. One should also consult Amos N. Wilder’s 
New Testament Faith for Today for another facing of the question 
of how the Bible may be interpreted in our day. 

Theology of the New Testament. vol. 1, Il, By Rudolf Bultmann; trans- 

lated by Kendrick Grobel. (Scribner.) 
Among contemporary efforts to formulate the conceptual structure 
of the New Testament, this is perhaps the most challenging and 
rewarding. Now that the complete work is in English we can 
evaluate for ourselves the contribution of this scholar who has 
brought our attention to so many problems about the New Testa- 
ment. Vol. I presents the message of Jesus, the kerygma of the 
early church, the kerygma of the Hellenistic church, the theology 
of Paul. Vol. II completes the survey with the Johannine theology 
and the development of the early church into an institution. 

New Testament Theology. By Ethelbert Stauffer. (SCM Press.) 
Another approach to the ideas of the New Testament, using “his- 
tory”— rather a Christological scheme of history as redemptive— 
as the point for organizing. Each topic is preceded by a useful 
bibliography. Another book on the problem is Floyd V. Filson’s 
Jesus Christ the Risen Lord, which is based upon the idea of 
Jesus’ Resurrection as the basic category for understanding the 
whole of Christian history. 


RECOMMENDED COMMENTARIES 

Again, one hesitates to choose the ‘best’ commentaries, for—once 

more—it is a question what purpose one has in mind: advanced study, 

popular instruction, preparation for a Bible class talk, or whatever. 

But at least all the following are top-notch, in English, and available. 

Even out-of-print copies can be found without undue effort. First 

choices are given first. 

Matthew: A. H. McNeile, 1915; B. T. D. Smith, Greek text, 1927, 
English, 1933. 

Mark: V. Taylor, 1952; B. H. Branscomb, 1937; A. E. J. Rawlinson, 
1925. 

Luke: J. M. Creed, 1930; B. S. Easton, 1926; H. K. Luce, 1933. 

John: G. K. Barrett, 1957; G. H. C. Macgregor, 1928; E. C. Hoskyns 
and F. N. Davey, 1940. 
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Acts: H J. Cadbury and K. Lake (Beginnings of Christianity, IV), 
1933; F. J. Foakes-Jackson, 1931. 

Romans: C. H. Dodd, 1932; W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam, 1903. 

I Corinthians: J. Moffatt, 1938; A. Robertson, 1929. 

II Corinthians: A. Plummer, 1915; R. H. Strachan, 1935. 

Galatians: E. D. Burton, 1920; J. B. Lightfoot, 1865. 

Ephesians: E. F. Scott, 1930; J. A. Robinson, 1903. 

Philippians: J. B. Lightfoot, 1868; J. H. Michael, 1928. 

Colossians and Philemon: E. F. Scott, 1930; J. B. Lightfoot, 1875. 

I-II Thessalonians: J. E. Frame, 1912; G. Milligan, 1908. 

I-II Timothy, Titus: B.S. Easton, 1947; W. Lock, 1924. 

Hebrews: J. Moffatt, 1924; T. H. Robinson, 1933. 

James: J. H. Ropes, 1916; J. B. Mayor, 1892. 

I Peter: F. W. Beare, 1947; E. G. Selwyn, 1946. 

II Peter and Jude: J. B. Mayor, 1907. See General Epistles, J. Moffatt, 
1928. 

I-II-IlI John: C. H. Dodd, 1946; A. E. Brooke, 1912. 

Revelation: R.H. Charles, 1920; H. B. Swete, 1906. 

For further titles, see A Bibliography of Bible Study for Theological 

Students, published by the Theological Seminary Library, Princeton, 

1948; also the Andover-Newton Bulletin, April, 1951. See also the 

bibliographies in McNeile’s Introduction and Grant’s Gospels. 
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SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, VOL. 
II, EXISTENCE AND THE 
CHRIST, sy Pavut Trticx. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1957. 187 
pp., $4.50. 

Many questions have been asked 
about Tillich’s Christology. Often pre- 
mature and wrong answers have been 
given and criticism offered on the 
basis of them. This book should an- 
swer the questions and correct the er- 
roneous understandings. It makes ex- 
plicit much that has been implicit in 
Tillich’s earlier work and consciously 
answers questions and criticisms which 
have come to him in the last twenty-odd 
years. Characteristically, the book is 
terse, compact, thorough, inclusive and 
brilliant. There is no lessening in 
Tillich’s merciless condensation, his 
grasp of the scope and meaning of the 
history of Christian thought and his 
apologetic power. It is still clear that 
he seeks to be Biblical in his theology 
even as he uses ontological and, there- 
fore, non-Biblical categories. 

First, let us look at some of the 
peripheral questions which have been 
widely debated and which are clearly 
answered here. Tillich clearly believes 
that Christianity is impossible without 
a photographical person as its center. 
He also is clear that this person is cor- 
rectly described by the New Testament 
portrait despite its mythical, legendary 
and unhistoriographical character. If 
“the historical Jesus” means the recon- 
structions of Jesus by historical critical 
scholarship, Tillich values them highly 
but shows that they can neither sub- 
stantiate nor overthrow the New Testa- 
ment portrait. If “the historical Jesus” 


means that concrete person must have 
been in Palestine, then Tillich shows 
that the certainty about his existence 
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and his meaning cannot be the result 
of historical research. This certainty 
which is necessary for the Church and 
the individual Christian comes only by 
faith-participation in the New Being as 
it appears in Jesus. This is a different 
mode of knowing from that which comes 
from historical investigation. While 
faith does include the risk which over- 
comes ultimate doubt, it does not in- 
clude another kind of risk, namely the 
jump from the historically probable to 
the historically certain. Faith gives 
absolute, not risked, certainty about the 
existence of the portrayed Jesus and 
the truth of the New Testament portrait. 
But it does not give us a photograph of 
Jesus, and so it is in no way a sub- 
stitute for historical scholarship. 

Again, Tillich shows great apprecia- 
tion for Bultmann’s work but has 
trenchant criticisms on two levels. First, 
while the Christian myth must be 
deliteralized, it cannot be demytholo- 
gized. Second, Bultmann’s reduction of 
Christianity to an existential decision 
demanded by “the message” is a new 
and impossible law and cannot show 
how anyone can be “saved.” 

Still again, Tillich carefully dis- 
tinguishes between his own apologetic 
theories and the kerygmatic core of 
his system phrased in his own apolo- 
getic categories. For instance, he of- 
fers a Tillichian “restitution theory” 
interpreting “the combination of symbol 
and event” which “is the central Chris- 
tian symbol, the Resurrection of the 
Christ.” But while Tillich prefers his 
own theory as more adequate than 
“physical or spiritualistic theories,” it 
is, like them, in “the realm of proba- 
bility” (pp. 157-8). 

As an Anglican affirms the real 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist and 
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refuses to make a dogma of any theory 
of the mode, least of all the theory of 
transubstantiation, so Tillich affirms in 
his own language the central dogmas 
of Christianity but does not identify 
them with his theories. 

It is with the dogmatic statements, 
therefore, that critics will deal most 
seriously for they reflect the degree to 
which the apologetic task has influenced 
the whole system. For instance, in 
distinguishing between the theories (and 
their realm of probability) and the 
dogma phrased in his own language 
Tillich describes the dogma, “Faith 
provides the certainty that the picture 
of the Christ in the Gospels is a per- 
sonal life in which the New Being has 
appeared in its fulness and that the 
death of Jesus Christ of Nazareth was 
not able to separate the New Being 
from the picture of its bearer” (p. 
158, italics mine). Quite apart from the 
question of language or adequacy of 
categories, this is clearly not the Chris- 
tian dogma. Chalcedon, for instance, did 
not affirm the hypostatic union of the 
divine nature and “the picture” of a hu- 
man nature. In Tillich’s language, Chal- 
cedon affirmed that the death of Jesus 
was not able to separate the New 
Being from the personal life (pictured 
in the Gospels) in which the New 
Being has appeared. To the reviewer 
the difference here is more important 
than the iota was at Nicaea. Tillich 
sounds very much as if the Spirit is 
eternally imprinted in the minds of 
Christians with the character of a now 
extinct Jesus. 

This correlates with so many other 
statements in other areas that it raises 
a fundamental question about the whole 
system. For instance, Tillich can write, 
“The symbol of the Christ as Lord of 
history means neither external inter- 
ference by a heavenly being nor ful- 
fillment of the New Being in history or 
its (history’s) transformation into the 
Kingdom of God; but it does mean the 
certainty that nothing can happen in 
history which would make the work of 
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the New Being impossible” (p. 162, 
italics mine). That it certainly means, 
but does it mean anything else? Is 
St. Paul’s quotation from Isaiah, “Eye 
has not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God has prepared for 
them that love him,” merely a descrip- 
tion of an existential ecstasy which uses 
post-existence symbols? And would 
not St. Paul say to Tillich what he said 
to the Corinthians, “If we have only 
hoped in Christ in this life, we are of 
all men most pitiable.” 

This is my only real question. It 
could be asked in terms of the relation 
of “being” to “personal being” as well 
as in Christological or Eschatological 
terms. To ask it only means that 
Tillich’s “absolute faith” includes for 
me the certainty that I shall not cease 
learning from Tillich when we are both 
dead. It seems to me that he will be 
surprised to find it so. 

This second volume makes it very 
clear that the ontology of the System 
is determined by Biblical theology. But, 
granted that every theological reality can 
be spoken about only symbolically, it 
is important that victory symbols should 
not be translated into mere non-defeat 
symbols. Christians may be Stoic Chris- 
tians but they cannot be Christian 
Stoics. Christian courage to be does 
not have to end with the courage not 
to be. 


A. T. MoLiecen 


UNDERSTANDING THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, sy Bernuarp W. 
Anperson. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 551 pp. 
$5.95. 

The title of this book indicates its cen- 
tral aim or purpose: to give the general 
Bible student an understanding of the 
Old Testament, i.e., as it is set against 
the dynamic background of ancient Near 
Eastern history, culture, and geography, 
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and as it is illumined through the results 
gained from recent relevant epigraphical 
and archaeological discoveries, together 
with modern advances made in the fields 
of historical criticism and biblical theo- 
logy. In his treatment of Old Testament 
literature, Dr. Anderson makes no at- 
tempt to “plow fresh ground” in biblical 
scholarship, but seeks primarily to bring 
the reader up-to-date in terms of the 
constantly advancing frontier of Old 
Testament research. In a very real 
sense, his work serves as an excellent 
introduction to the history and religion 
of the Israelites as reflected in their 
literary sources, although it must be 
understood that the book is not in- 
tended to be an introduction to the Old 
Testament in the usual technical sense 
of this term, i.e., a critical and de- 
tailed study of the literary development 
of each Old Testament book. The au- 
thor, to be sure, does not slight this 
very important element, but he effec- 
tively combines with it a comprehensive 
historical survey of the biblical period, 
interspersed with many fresh theological 
insights into the meaning of Israel’s 
faith (thus avoiding the chief weakness 
of Martin Noth’s recent Geschichte Is- 
raels, now published in an English 
edition). By maintaining a_ well- 
ordered balance in his treatment of lit- 
erary criticism, historical background, 
and theological significance, Dr. And- 
erson has produced a much more re- 
warding and useful book for the Old 
Testament student than is currently 
available in any Introduction, or for 
that matter, in any general handbook 
on the Old Testament. 

The outline of the book more or less 
follows Israel’s chronological history. 
After a brief introduction in which the 
unique character of Israel’s “sacred 
history” and its most decisive event, 
the Exodus, are succinctly and properly 
emphasized, the delineation of Israel’s 
history and religious experience is 
divided into three parts. The first, 
under the rubric, “The Covenant Com- 
munity is Formed,” discusses Israelite 


beginnings in Egypt, the mighty act of 
the Exodus deliverance, the Sinai 
Covenant, the conquest of Canaan, and 
the initial challenge of Israel’s faith by 
the Canaanite religion. In this section 
the author acknowledges his debt to 
the theological insights of Gerhard von 
Rad and G. Ernest Wright. Part Two, 
entitled, “Israel Becomes Like the Na- 
tions,” traces the Hebrews’ career from 
the time of David to the fall of Jeru- 
salem in 587 B.C., interrupted by one 
important discursus dealing with “Is- 
rael’s National Epic,” the so-called 
Yahwist or J tradition. With the latter, 
Dr. Anderson introduces the Genesis 
primeval history and gives a detailed 
account of the patriarchal stories. The 
concluding section of the book bears 
the title, “The Covenant Community is 
Renewed,” and brings Israel through 
the trying times of the exile and post- 
exilic period, terminating with a brief 
consideration of such themes as ten- 
sions arising within Judaism, the Mac- 
cabean revolt, Old Testament apoc- 
alyptic and the messianic hope, and 


_ Judaic party movements of the inter- 


testamental age. Two chapters in this 
final third of the book are outstanding: 
one dealing with the explication and 
interpretation of Second Isaiah, in 
which the author has drawn much in- 
spiration from the work of James 
Muilenburg; the other treating the 
rise and development of the wisdom 
movement in Israel, one of the finest 
introductory chapters to this perplexing 
phenomenon in Israel’s religious his- 
tory that this reviewer has ever read. 
In his presentation of the Book of Job, 
the author has profited much from 
Samuel Terrien’s study in the Inter- 
preter’s Bible. 

In a book of such broad scope, writ- 
ten mainly for the non-technical stu- 
dent or layman, many difficult prob- 
lems in Israel’s history and literature 
naturally cannot be given detailed 
coverage. In general, Dr. Anderson has 
followed the conclusions of the best 
modern Old Testament scholarship, 
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and where significant conflicting opin- 
ions have arisen, he has indicated in a 
footnote the opposing view not treated 
in the text. In this brief review it is 
possible to insert only a few critical 
comments. With regard to the author’s 
adherence to the JEDP theory in Pent- 
ateuchal criticism, the reviewer would 
have liked to see some mention of the 
current challenge of this theory (out- 
side the Scandinavian, briefly mentioned 
on p. 155), based on a careful ap- 
praisal of recent epigraphical discover- 
ies, particularly Ugaritic. In describing 
Sennacherib’s invasion of Palestine in 
701 B. C. (pp. 285-87), Dr. Anderson 
ignores the plausibility of the two- 
campaign theory, which should at least 
have been mentioned. Recent light shed 
on Nebuchadnezzar’s dream in Dan. 4 
by a fragment of an Aramaic scroll 
found at Qumran is unfortunately omit- 
ted (p. 522). Here and there a few 
errors and typographical blemishes mar 
an otherwise very fine book. On p. 22, 
note 6 should read that the Hittite 
empire was created in the sixteenth 
century, not fifteenth. On p. 104, Ehud 
is assigned to the tribe of Manasseh 
rather than Benjamin (cf. Judg. 3:15). 
On p. 232, “2-3 qinah-meter” should 
read “3-2 qinah-meter.” 

This review should not close without 
mentioning that at the beginning of 
every chapter the author has indica- 
ted a number of biblical passages for 
reading, thus properly suggesting that 
his work is not a substitute for reading 
the Old Testament itself. At the end 
of the book, an important general and 
chapter-by-chapter bibliography has 


been included to supplement the au- 
thor’s text. Without qualification, the 
book can be highly recommended as a 
college or seminary textbook for the 
course in 

Introduction. 


Old Testament 


general 


Grorce M. LANDES 
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UNDERSTANDING THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, sy Howarp C. Kee 
AND FRANKLIN W. Younc. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 
492 pp., $7.50. 

Professors Kee and Young ought to 
be congratulated with the production 
of this volume, which with its com- 
panion volume, Understanding the Old 
Testament, by Bernard Anderson, forms 
a major attempt to provide an adequate 
textbook on the Bible for colleges and 
seminaries. The attractive and solid 
publishing job matches the content of 
this book. Every Bible instructor and 
pastor will be delighted to use and re- 
commend this volume. The frustrations 
in finding good introductory materials 
covering the whole New Testament are 
to a great extent met by the sound 
scholarship and clear-cut style of 
the authors. 

For- any such large undertaking as 
this, which tries not only to study the 
concrete life-situations in which the 
people who produced the Bible moved, 
but also to clarify the faith that em- 
powered them and “to understand the 
power that continues to operate through- 
out the New Testament down to our 
own time,” (p viii) it is essential that 
its structure be clear. It is indeed this 
clarity which makes the book so ap- 
pealing. The three basic sections of the 
New Testament (Gospels, Paul, and 
Catholic Epistles) are grouped around 
the theme of the community as follows: 
Part One, The Community Emerges; 
Part Two, The Community Expands; 
and Part Three, The Community 
Matures. 

Part One begins with an introduction 
to the Hellenistic and Jewish world in 
45 pages, “The Search for Commu- 
nity.” The best part of it is the clear 
historical survey of such a complex 
era as the Seleucid and Maccabean 
period; the weakest part is the re- 
ligious characterization of the Hellen- 
istic-Roman world. The Stoa, the an- 
tecedents of Gnosticism and the mystery 
religions should have received a more 


penetrating analysis, as should the re- 
ligious situation of Judaism. This sec- 
tion would be more helpful for the 
layman than for the college and sem- 
inary student. 

After a survey about the character- 
istics of the early Church, its kerygma 
and canonical history, the ministry of 
Jesus is dealt with. To this reviewer 
this section (Chapters 3-5) and that on 
the problems of the post-Pauline per- 
iod (Chapters 11-14) are the strongest 
and most exciting of the book. The 
difficulty of handling the career and 
message of Jesus is apparent to every 
teacher and pastor. In the present 
volume the Synoptic Gospels are dealt 
with under three topics: the conduct of 
Jesus’ ministry, the content of Jesus’ 
teaching, the crisis in Jesus’ ministry. 
The reader is not beguiled into any 
oversimplified statements and the re- 
lation of the person of Jesus to the 
kingdom of God as_ eschatological 
reality both futuristic and presently 
breaking in, is always kept in mind. It 
is important that the authors let the 
New Testament speak from the view- 
point of the Old Testament setting; both 
ideologically and archaeologically, the 
reader is constantly reminded that the 
New Testament remains a closed book 
without the Old. 

The section on Acts and Paul is, not- 
withstanding the excellent archaeolog- 
ical data, maps and descriptions, theo- 
logically weak. No one will contest the 
difficulties in using Acts as a reliable 
guide to the earliest Church and Paul. 
Yet one must make up one’s mind about 
the relation of Acts to Paul and stick 
to it. Otherwise confusion and vagueness 
result. “Understanding the New Testa- 
ment” becomes here often a mere para- 
phrasing of the Biblical text and the 
conspicuity of Paul and of the Pauline 
Gospel are lost. The crucial issue of the 
Pauline apostolate is not sufficiently 
dealt with within the context of the 
Pauline epistles. Confusing sentences 
occur (eg., p. 51: “In spite of this 
denial that the Gospel was passed on by 
human beings, Paul admits that when 
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it comes to the facts about Jesus and 
his basic meaning for faith, he has 
simply passed on to his converts what 
had been passed on to him.”) 

Notwithstanding the fine treatment of 
the Revelation of John, this weakness of 
fitting together things which can’t be 
harmonized recurs in the last chapter 
(“The Hope of the Community”). II 
Peter’s clumsiness cannot be said to 
give “comfort to Christians troubled by 
the fact that the promised end had not 
come.” (p. 465) The one great theme 
running through the New Testament is 
the tension between the “not yet” and 
the “already”; any “understanding of 
the New Testament must cope with this 
seriously. It seems that this tension is 
addressed on too late a page in this 
book. 

The chapter, “The Community Ma- 





tures,” is well-organized and provides 
exciting reading. Successively the areas 
of conflict with state and heresy, of 
organization (ministry and rites), of 
rapprochement with the world (John, 
Hebrews, and I Peter), and of the per- 
sistent hope, are dealt with. The 
authors have been able to combine ex- 
egetical preciseness of the individual 
books with the ongoing life of the Chris- 
tian Church as such. 

Taken as a whole, this book excels in 
organization, clarity, archaeological 
depth, and necessary reference mater- 
ials, The book is a step toward under- 
standing the New Testament, and it in- 
duces one to go back to it in order “to 
appropriate the power that continues to 
operate through the New Testament 
down to our own time.” (p. viii) 

J. CuristiANN BEKER 
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Faith 


and Ethics 


THE THEOLOGY OF 


H. Richard 
Niebuhr 


Edited by Paul Ramsey 


This penetrating analysis 
of the great modern reli- 
gious thinker and teacher 
is also a brilliant study 
of present-day trends in 
religious thought, against 
which H. Richard Niebuhr 
may be measured. The 
Christian Century says: 
“H. Richard Niebuhr has 
made a brand new whole 
of the best parts of 
contemporary theological 
thinking.” To read FAITH 
AND ETHICS is to ap- 
preciate this claim fully 
for the first time. Nine 
scholars present, in crea- 
tive appraisals, the im- 
plications of Dr. Niebuhr’s 
standpoint, “radical mono- 
theism,” for the church, 
for social policy, for race 
relations, for ethics, for 
the idea of the Kingdom 
of God, etc. $5.00 
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Rudolf 
Bultmann 


THE PRESENCE 


OF ETERNITY: 
History 
and Eschatology 


In the famous Gifford 
Lectures, Europe’s most 
widely-discussed theologian 
explores the meaning of 
history. Professor Bult- 
mann considers how far, 
and with what results, the 
attitudes of European 
thinkers have diverged 
from the New Testament 
concepts. He then presents 
his own matured ideas on 
the nature of history. An 
exciting survey of the 
thought of the great phi- 
losophers who have dealt 
with this subject, THE 
PRESENCE OF ETER- 
NITY also brilliantly re- 
states the valuable insights 
of Christian eschatology 
which are in danger of 
being either completely 
secularized or ignored. 
$3.00 




















Martin 
Buber 


POINTING 
THE WAY 


These 29 essays, never be- 
fore available in English, 
reveal Buber in the process 
of responding to the crises 
and challenges of the 20th 
century. They record his 
ultimate thoughts on many 
aspects of our culture 
ranging from the most re- 
mote problems to the most 
practical questions of so- 
ciety and politics. The “I- 
Thou” concept is applied 
to: Books and Men, The 
Teaching of the Tao, Dra- 
ma and Theatre, Healing 
Through Meeting, Society 
and the State, People and 
Leader, etc. $4.50 
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William 
Ernest 
Hocking 


THE MEANING 
OF IMMORTALITY 
IN HUMAN 
EXPERIENCE 


At the peak of a lifetime 
of creative thought and 
distinguished writing, Dr. 
Hocking re-presents, re- 
vised and enlarged, his 
classic statement on the 
issues of human survival— 
the only book thus far this 
century to deal with the 
problem of immortality at 
the level of the scientific 
advance of the day. Of 
the original book (titled 
Thoughts on Death and 
Life), Reinhold Niebuhr 
wrote: “... full of simple 
and profound wisdom... 
(with) excellencies of 
form and style not fre- 
quently achieved by the phi- 
losophers.” THE MEAN- 
ING OF IMMORTALITY 
IN HUMAN’ EXPERI- 
ENCE is a rich legacy of 
thought and belief for suc- 
ceeding generations by one 
of today’s great philoso- 
phers. $3.50 




















THE QUEST AND CHARACTER 
OF A UNITED CHURCH, sy 
Winrrep Ernest Garrison. New 
York, Abingdon Press, 1957. 238 pp., 
$3.50. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 
AND THE UNITY WE SEEK, 
By Apert C. Outter. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 165 
pp., $3.25. 

It has been a fascinating experience 
to read concurrently these two books, 
both by competent and ecumenically 
experienced Christian scholars. It is 
inevitable that the two works should 
be compared, for they appeared at the 
same time, and deal with the same 
basic theme—the theme of the Oberlin 
conference. In a way quite character- 
istic of the give and take of ecumenical 
discussion, these forceful writers speak 
now with and now against one another 
—though neither mentions the other, for 
their books were in process at the same 
time. One’s historical and ecumenical 
perspectives are broadened by reading 
these stimulating books together, for 
one sees how what appears at first to 
he only a difference of emphasis leads 
to the casting of wide ranges of history 
and theology in quite a different light. 

Dr. Garrison’s The Quest and Char- 
acter of a United Church is a cry for 
both unity and liberty. To try to find 
2 united church by insistence on a large 
measure of theological consensus is 
futile, Garrison insists. It has been 
tried, and it has failed disastrously. 
Much of the book is an historical sur- 
vey documenting the failure. This ap- 
proach can lead to a temporary and 
approximate uniformity, but it comes at 
the high cost of liberty. In reaction to 
this way, which it tried for itself, Prot- 
estantism for a time, and especially in 
America, all but lost the ideal of unity. 
The opportunity afforded by religious 
liberty was exploited by Protestantism 
to proliferate amazingly. Freedom was 
prized, but the vision of unity was lost. 
Tn reaction against this, in turn, the 
ecumenical movement arose. Today a 


way of recovering unity but without 
loss of freedom is open, a way in which 
“. . . differences shall remain as dif- 
ferences of opinion, conviction, and 
practice, but shall be so conceived that 
they shall no longer constitute barriers 
to unity among those who hold them” 
(p. 13). This way gives up any de- 
mand for a standardized body of theo- 
logy, which has been the tragic flaw 
in Christian history. This way admits 
all to the united church who wish to be 
in and who can say “Jesus is Lord,” it 
insists that the members love one an- 
other and share mutual concern for 
each other, it demands an interchange- 
able membership and ministry, it per- 
mits great variety in doctrine and 
structure and lacks centralized execu- 
tive or judicial authorities, and it al- 
lows liberty and variety in the use and 
interpretation of sacraments (pp. 15, 
223-7). This way of “Christian brother- 
hood” sees the present denominational 
merger schemes, with their interest in 
“hases of union,” of little help: “unity 
will not come by having bigger, better, 
fewer, and more complacent sects” (p. 
203). Of course some communions 
which hold as essential to true church- 
liness some point or points which other 
Christians do not so regard could not 
be included, if they insisted that their 
peculiar points of emphasis be accepted 
hy the whole, but they would be even 
less likely to be included in another 
type of united church, Garrison holds. 

Dr. Outler’s The Christian Tradition 
and the Unity We Seek stresses the 
Christian community, the continuity of 
this community in history, and the cen- 
tralitv in this community and this his- 
tory of Jesus Christ, God’s ‘tradition’ 
to human history. Christianity stands 
or falls hy its claim that its originative 
Christ-Event is historical, and is known 
in the ongoing life of an actual his- 
torical community. It is known there 
both historically and existentially, for 
men must make historical judgments 
about the data of belief, but they also 
do respend, under the action of the Holy 
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Spirit, in decision and involvement. The 
basic authority for all Christians is 
therefore God’s self-manifestation in 
Jesus Christ, which is “God’s prime 
act of tradition--or ‘handing over’ Jesus 
Christ to share our existence and to 
effect our salvation” (p. 110). This 
divine ‘tradition’ was a divine act in 
human history—and it is renewed and 
made contemporary by the act of God’s 
Holy Spirit. “The Holy Spirit—‘sent 
by the Father in my name’ (John 
14:25)—re-creates the original act of 
tradition (traditum) by an act of ‘tradi- 
tioning’ (actus tradendi), so that the 
tradition of Jesus Christ becomes a 
living force in later lives and in faith 
based on response to a contemporary 
witness” (p. 111). The tragic flaw in 
Christian history has been the conten- 
tious mistaking of separate traditions 
for God’s traditium in Christ, thus bring- 
ing the bonds of Christian koinonia 
under intolerable strain. The unity we 
seek will be found as together we draw 
nearer to “Jesus Christ as God and 
Savior”; then we shall find the unity 
that is the fullness and the fulfillment 
of the unity we have. 

There are a number of emphases in 
Outler’s hook that parallel those in Gar- 
rison’s. Both men agree on the neces- 
sity of coming to terms with history, 
hoth agree that variety is essential in a 
united church, both agree that rigid 
conformity or universal uniformity is 
neither possible nor desirable, and both 
agree that the contribution of the En- 
lightenment has been important. And 
at first glance, Outler’s stress on “com- 
munity first” would seem to be very 
close to Garrison’s emphasis on “broth- 
erhood first”; indeed Outler expresses 
approval that “the ecumenical move- 
ment has re-established the Christian 
koinonia as prior to any agreements 
about the development of a fully sys- 
tematized doctrinal consensus” (p. 26). 
But where Garrison sees the very quest 








for theological consensus as threatening 
to love, freedom, and unity, Outler in- 
sists that that theological enterprise 
always should go on within the com- 
munity, for “sound doctrine is an un- 
declinable responsibility of the Chris- 
tian community.” The kerygma must 
be safeguarded against distortion. The 
correct order of Event-Community-Doc- 
trine must be kept, but “. . . care for 
community without a corresponding 
care for apostolic doctrine is as one- 
sided as its Scholastic opposite” (p. 
95). So the two approaches turn out 
to be quite different, and the judgments 
as to the course of the theological past 
and as to the ecumenical future vary 
widely. The ecumenical movement can 
lean either toward Garrison’s wide theo- 
logical comprehensiveness, or it can, as 
Outler prefers, “press even harder for 
broad and deep consensus about our 
doctrines, our ways of worship, our 
full communion” (p. 106). This re- 
viewer hopes it will move more in Out- 
ler’s direction, for the question is not, 
will a united church have a basic theo- 
logical pattern? but it is only, what 
kind will it have? The vague union 
Garrison proposes probably would not 
command as wide a following finally 
as would the other approach, and would 
seem to lack both sufficient cohesion for 
a very effective presentation of the 
gospel, and a sufficient definiteness to 
resist being swallowed by the world. 
Not that Outler’s formulation does not 
have its serious problems—indeed his 
own awareness of its limitations (pp. 
146 f.) supplies ammunition for the 
critic. To define “the tradition” as 
“God in Jesus Christ” and then to com- 
pare this with “our traditions” is to 
some extent to compare disparates, and 
it brushes past some fundamental is- 
sues. Nevertheless, this general ap- 
proach would seem to be the more real- 
istic and promising of the two. 
Rosert T. Hanpy 








NO CROSS, NO CROWN, sy Wr- 
LIAM J. wQuF. New York, Double- 
day and Company, 1957. 211 pp., 
$3.00. 


Professor Wolf has written an ex- 
cellent introduction to the discussion 
both past and present, of the meaning 
of the atonement. in the Christian faith. 
He covers the historical development of 
the main types of theory, and goes on 
to analyze the meaning of atonement in 
such a way as to seek to do justice to 
the depth and richness of the many 
themes and metaphors which have gone 
into the Christian understanding of 
the Cross. 

In his first chapter entitled “Secu- 
rity and Salvation” the author briefly 
characterizes the spiritual problems of 
contemporary man and surveys some 
tendencies in the current emphasis on 
religion in our culture. Some present 
movements, including the emphasis on 
Biblical theology, he sees as offering 
hope for deeper grasp of the meaning 
of salvation. On the other hand pop- 
ular religiousness may easily conceal 
the plight of man. Wolf also stresses 
the importance of the ecumenical dis- 
cussion, and especially an appreciation 
of Orthodox thought with its view of 
actual redemption as a consequence of 
the death and resurrection of Christ. 

Several chapters are devoted to an 
analysis of the biblical roots of “atone- 
ment” and the various major doc- 
rines both in the East and in the West. 
Wolf reviews a large body of materials 
in these pages and achieves a succinct 
and yet on the whole fair statement of 
the important points. 

In the final chapters Professor Wolf 
turns to his constructive development 
which he organizes in this three-fold 
scheme. Redeeming the Past, Deliv- 
erance from Guilt; Redeeming the Pre- 
sent, Justification; and Redeeming the 
Future, Sanctification. An _ especial 
emphasis is placed upon the affirma- 
tion of salvation as the climax of the 
work of redemption. This involves the 


saving of nature as well as history, the 
body with the spirit, the entire cosmos 
and not just one segment of it. “The 
particular, local Christ of Palestine 
dies in order that he may become the 
universal Christ, triumphant over the 
fragmentation of human life in a 
special moment and a special body.” 
Wolf continues, “the fabric of creation 
. . . has been renewed in its whole- 
ness by Christ’s death and resurrection.” 
(p. 185) Wolf believes that classical 
Protestant doctrine with its extreme 
emphasis on forgiveness of sin has not 
sufficiently dwelt upon this movement 
in which Cross and Crown are the in- 
divisible aspects of the whole drama. 
On this point he may not do sufficient 
justice to the Reformer’s eschatological 
hope. They did not deny ultimate sal- 
vation; but, especially in Luther’s case, 
they were wary about claiming too 
much for human history. Dr. Wolf, 
quite rightly it seems to me, holds that 
the atonement implies that God takes 
the painful consequences of alienation 
upon himself. (p.170) God the Father 
suffers with the Son. 

One penalty of covering so much 
ground in a brief book is that essential 
parts of the discussion must be slighted. 
My major criticism of Wolf’s argument 
is that it is methodologically unclear. 
He takes a broad view and says that 
all the basic metaphors which have 
been used to express the meaning of 
atonement must be held together. But 
how is this to be done? What are the 
ultimate theological criteria? It is puz- 
zling that while Wolf declares for be- 
ginning in theology with God’s act 
rather than with human need, his own 
method seems to me to interpret the 
meaning of atonement precisely through 
an analysis of the human needs which 
are being met by God’s act. Though 
he does not explicitly declare it, one 
senses a certain criticism of Bultmann 
in Wolf’s methodological statements; 
but his actual methodology seems to me 
in some respects close to Bultmann, and 


also to Tillich. 
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More explicit attention to methodol- 
ogy, I suggest, would have given more 
cogency to Mr. Wolf’s argument that 
the atonement must have cosmic signif- 
icance. This is true in Christian faith; 
but how is it to be understood? That 
it the problem. Also I believe the 
writer might have taken a more posi- 
tive attitude toward the relation of ac- 
ceptance in psychological therapy to 
forgiveness. Acceptance is not the full 
meaning of forgiveness but whatever 
acceptance is it is not “simple”; and I 
suspect it throws much light on for- 
giveness. 

These remarks must not obscure mv 
appreciation of this book. It is a forth- 
right, probing insight into the center 
of the Christian faith. 

Danie. D. WILLIAMS 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND RELI- 
GION, sy Henry Guntrip, New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1957. 201 pp., 
$3.00. 


PERSONALITY AND RELIGION, 
BY Paut E. Jounson. Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1957. 297 pp., $4.50. 


THE FAMILY AND PSYCHO- 
THERAPY, sy C. F. Miverrort, 
M.D. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 203 pp., $6.50. 


THE FAMILY AND MENTAL 
ILLNESS, sy Samuet SovurHarp. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1957. 96 pp., $1.50. 

The author of this book begins his 
discussion by setting forth a false di- 
chotomy between preaching and coun- 
seling and concludes it by equating 
religion with human values. The inter- 
vening chapters are devoted to a pop- 
ular reinterpretation of psychoanalysis. 
However, the book fails to come to 
gtips with the basic issues of the 
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Christian revelation of God as it both 
challenges and is challenged by con- 
temporary psychotherapy. The book 
fails to come to grips with the ultimate 
dimensions of man’s need for redemp- 
tion. One turns to Albert Outler in his 
book, Psychotherapy and the Chris- 
tian Message, and to the late Dav- 
id Roberts in his book, Psychotherapy 
and a Christian View of Man, for a 
serious and informed grappling with 
the evangelical Christian truths which 
are relevant to and renewed by an un- 
derstanding of contemporary psycho- 
therapy. The author has not reached 
the depths even of J. G. McKenzie in 
his book, Psychology, Psychotherapy, 
and Evangelicalism, a much older but 
nevertheless a much more penetrating 
book. 

Paul Johnson has made a basic con- 
tribution in relating the core study of 
personality to what is central in re- 
ligious experience. He uses the case 
history method of presentation fol- 
lowed by a careful critical analysis in 
the light of four of the most prevailing 
theories of personality: (a) the Freu- 
dian theory; (b) the theory of Kurt 
Lewin; (c) the theory of Harry Stack 
Sullivan; (d) the theories of Gordon 
Allport. He uses the developmental 
premises underlining Freud’s contri- 
bution to the understanding of infancy, 
Lewin’s contribution to the psychology 
of childhood, Sullivan’s appreciation of 
the psychology of youth, and Allport’s 
psychology of maturity. With poetic 
prose amounting to literary proportions 
he describes the essential loneliness of 
mankind. 

In a second section he discusses what 
it means to be a religious person, draw- 
ing heavily upon world religions other 
than Christianity as well as Christianity 
itself for an understanding of the con- 
ditions of religious growth and the han- 
dling of the stresses of personality. 

In a third section he interprets the 
wholeness of personality through what 
he calls a dimensional view of person- 
ality which takes up the I-me, the I-it, 
the I-we, and the I-thou relationships 
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of mau to himself, to his environment, 
to his group life and to his god. He 
concludes his book with the beceming, 
belonging, and being aspects of man’s 
quest for the ultimately meaningful in 
God. 

The overall impression one gets of 
Johnson’s work is that he is emphasiz- 
ing the common elements of world re- 
ligion rather than the uniqueness of 
the Christian faith in personality. He 
makes a basic contribution in that he 
brings in other religions than the Chris- 
tian faith. However, one wishes that he 
had gone on beyond this and dealt with 
fundamental cleavages as well as the 
smooth continuities between psycho- 
therapy and the Christian faith, be- 
tween naturalism as it is humanistically 
expressed, and the revelation of God 
in Christ, as well as challenging con- 
temporary psychologists and psycho- 
therapists on their philosophy of 
science. But these are questions that 
simply provoke stimulating conversa- 
tion of vast portions and cause one to 
want to know not only the book but 
its author more profoundly. I have used 
this book as a basis for a classroom 
discussion and find it challenging and 
stimulating to students. However, I 
think a basic difference of interpreta- 
tion should be noted. Johrison seems to 
follow Hocking rather faithfully in his 
interpretation of world religions from 
a more synchronistic point of view. I 
myself would lean much more heavily 
in Kraemer’s direction in emphasizing 
both the continuities and the radical 
cleavages between Christianity and 
other world religions. 

Several years ago Rudolph Kiev, in 
an article on rural psychiatry, pointed 
out that in a rural community the men- 
tally sick person has to be dealt with 
in the context of his total family, in- 
volving members of the family as a 
whole, rather than dealing with the 
patient as if he were an isolated in- 
dividual apart from the family. In- 
terestingly enough, C. F. Midelfort 
comes forth with a clinically demon- 
strated series of case histories in 


which he has wrought out a _ tech- 
nique of psychotherapy which in- 
volves the intimate interaction of dif- 
ferent members of the family — hus- 
band, wife, children, and even in-laws 
— woven into the actual process of 
treatment itself. Each one of the class- 
ical syndromes of personality disorders 
is discussed in detail from the point of 
view of the involvement of the family 
in the loving socialization of the patient 
as he moves from illness to health 
again. Midelfort does not believe that 
love can remain an abstraction but must 
be integrated in the responses of the 
total family. “Family therapy treats the 
family as a dynamic unit in which ill- 
ness is seen as reaction and counter- 
reaction, requiring as much attention 
to one as to the other.” (Page 192) 
He looks upon therapy as the com- 
pounding of the action, reaction, and 
counter-reaction of family members un- 
der the supervision of the psycho- 
therapist. 

Concurrently with the publication of 
this book on the family and psycho- 
therapy, Samuel Southard, erstwhile 
professor of pastoral care at the In- 
stitute of Religion in the Texas Med- 
ical Center at Houston, Texas, and re- 
cently appointed as associate professor 
of psychology of religion at the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, has 
written a book on the pastoral care of 
mentally ill people from the point of 
view of the context of the family. One 
of the unique characteristics of the pas- 
tor’s relationship to his people is that 
he does not deal with any one age 
group singly, as is true of the college 
professor, child psychiatrist, etc. He 
deals with all age groups simultane- 
ously. Any counseling he does is done 
within the context of the total family 
interaction, ordinarily. Certain special- 
ized types of pastoral work are dif- 
ferent from this, but the general parish 
minister is ordinarily so. Therefore the 
distinctly pastoral care of the mentally 
ill is done within the context of the 
family as a whole. 

Southard discusses ways of recog- 
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nizing mental illness; he interprets 
mental illness as a problem-creating 
and problem-solving experience. He 
identifies the nature of the crisis which 
illness creates in the family. He dis- 
cusses the interaction of pastor, patient, 
psychiatrist, and family as the family 
seeks help for their loved one, decides 
on treatment, reacts to the treatment, 
and discovers a new dimension of the 
Christian faith in the healing of their 
loved one. 

Southard’s book was written as a 
Westminster Pastoral Aid Book in the 
series of such books to be handed to 
members of the family. However, the 
pastor himself will find tremendous 
guidance and help as he reads this and 
other volumes in the series. 


Wayne E. Oates 


CROSS AND CRISIS IN JAPAN, 
BY Cuartes W. Ictenart. New York, 
Friendship Press, 1957. 166 pp., $2.00. 


JOURNEY INTO MISSION, sy 
Puitip Witurams.New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1957. 180 pp., $1.25. 


Dr. Charles W. Iglehart, the author 
of this timely book, and his elder 
brother Dr. Edward T. Iglehart were 
both veteran missionaries in Japan sent 
by the Methodist Church of America. 
Their work in Japan was deeply ap- 
preciated by the Japanese people. 

The author of this book worked in 
Japan not only in the urban area but 
also in the area where rural problems 
could be well observed and _ studied. 
The field of his activities was extensive. 
It covered Christian education in the 
secondary school as well as in the Uni- 
versity. Evangelism was of course his 
primary interest. The important role 
he played in the interpretation of the 
Japanese psychology and problems to 
the Western people was great. 

He came back to Japan soon after 
World War II was over, as an adviser 
to the General Headquarters of the 
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Occupation Forces. His rich experience 
in the past and the firsthand informa- 
tion on the New Japan which was thus 
acquired enabled him to compare the 
Japan of yesterday with the Japan of 
today and give advice to the Japan 
of tomorrow as to the course she 
should take. In other words, he could 
point out “Cross and Crisis in Japan” 
without any prejudice. 

He has grasped the grounds for hope 
as well as the grounds for distress in 
Japan. Keen insight of observation, 
deep sympethetic attitude and earnest 
Christian zeal characterize this book. 
By a glance at the chapter titles one 
can see how large an area the author 
has tried to cover. I hope he will ex- 
pound some of these subjects more in 
detail in future books. 

1 Some Japanese churches 

2 The Japan of Yesterday 

3 Rebuilding on Old Foundations 

4 Enlarging the Borders 

5 The Church Taking Root in 
Society 

6 Meeting Today’s Crisis Together 

7 Other Churches and Faiths 

8 Facing Tomorrow—Crisis and 
Cross 

In addition to these chapters there 
are three tables of statistics on Chris- 
tian churches, schools, and social work 
in Japan. There is a selected reading 
list which will be useful in the study 
of mission problems. 

Without hesitation I can recommend 
this book both to Japanese and to 
English-speaking people. For Japanese 
it will provide food for thought and re- 
flection, for it indicates the direction 
in which Japan should proceed. For 
Western Christians it will supply mate- 
rials in the planning of mission policy 
for tomorrow. The world today does 
not allow us to remain complacent. The 
Christian Church must march on or fall 
back. Cross or Crisis? This book cer- 
tainly deserves commendation. 

Philip Williams is an alumnus of 
Union Theological Seminary. This is 
a most fascinating book by a young 
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missionary of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. His various experiences 
are depicted in this journal of his first 
five-year term in Japan. He taught in 
one of the oldest Christian universities 
in Sendai, in the northern part of Japan, 
and he went back to this institution this 
year. The description of his personal 
contacts with his students, colleagues, 
and Japanese Christian leaders, lay as 
well as ministers, are very interesting. 
The present writer has so many mutual 
friends with the author that he cannot 
help smiling while reading several pas- 
sages. The book has suggestive state- 
ments with regard to the attitude of a 
new missionary in a foreign country. 
This book may be used for discussion 
groups in the study of Christian mis- 
sions. It deserves a high commendation. 

Sorcut Saito 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNI- 
CATION, sy F. W. Ditustone. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1957. 156 pp., $3.00. 


The Dean of Liverpool Cathedral oc- 
cupies himself at the outset with the 
necessity and difficulty of communica- 
ting the Gospel (presented in terms of 
pictures belonging to the pre-scientific 
age) to contemporary persons in mod- 
ern scientific world-pictures. He classi- 
fies the ‘perennial problems’ of the 
Christian missionary in any age: (1) 
how simple or complex is the essential 
message to be communicated? (2) what 
is the character of the messengers who 
are the communicators? (3) what is the 
character of the means and channels of 
communication available at any partic- 
ular period of history? (4) what is the 
relationship between the respective lan- 
guages of the giver and receiver in the 
process of communication? 

Dr. Dillistone then goes back to what 
he describes as first principles in an 
attempt to discover what are the un- 
changing factors in all processes of hu- 


man communication. He comments on 
the rich collection of formal images 
and word patterns found in the Old 
Testament, yet he finds there is lacking 
a true integrating agent. In the New 
Testament, on the other hand, the 
Word is spoken and the Image is re- 
vealed. “Gospel and light, word and 
image, are inextricably bound together 
in the Christian revelation.” Dr. Dilli- 
stone traces how the ancient Christian 
witnesses expressed their testimony in 
two forms: “We have seen” and “We 
have heard.” He concludes that, “ac- 
cording to the witness of the Bible, 
God did not ignore or despise the 
structures of communication which had 
already come into existence within the 
course of human development.” 

With particular emphasis upon the 
Hebraic-Hellenistic ‘bridge,’ the author 
presents a survey of how the Gospel has 
been communicated into new cultures 
with images and speech-patterns vastly 
different from those of the culture with- 
in which the communication was origin- 
ally made. “The Gospel, born in proph- 
ecy and history, had begun to be trans- 
lated into the language of symbol and 
myth.” This survey leads us through 
the Middle Ages and into the Modern 
World to the construction of the great 
myth of modern science, abolishing a 
‘beyond’ either in time or space. 

The essential Christian message, Dr. 
Dillistone tells us, consists of a story 
and a picture. “The story tells of the 
activities of Jesus of Nazareth: it 
reaches its climax in the record of His 
suffering, death and resurrection ap- 
pearances.” “The picture portrays a 
central figure whose personal career in- 
folds itself around one burning centre— 
the place of death and resurrection— 
from which the whole is viewed and 
interpreted.” 

Of course, man is always gaining new 
knowledge of his universe and each 
age must be concerned with constructing 
a Christian interpretation of the uni- 
verse. How is the Christian communi- 
cator going to be able “to hold fast to 
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an avowedly Christian myth when the 
scientific myth seems to be firmly 
grounded and so near to universal ac- 
ceptance?” Finding Bultmann’s answer 
seriously open to question, Dr. Dilli- 
stone looks to the cosmic significance 
of Jesus Christ. The communicator, 
one understands, must see a new world 
and enter into a new dimension of life. 
“In the light of the face of Jesus Christ 
the imperfection of all impersonal and 
sub-personal mythologies is revealed.” 

The author is enthusiastic, and right- 
ly, about the possibilities of the media 
of mass communication. He sees them 
as being “means at a lower level of 
intensity, at a wider range of outreach” 
than person to person encounter and of 
communication through the sacramental 
drama. He ascribes major importance 
to media which can “convey the 
symbolic. drama and the segment of liv- 
ing experience into the very homes of 
the people.” 

Moving suddenly into the area of 
technique, Dr. Dillistone betrays a 
naivete at sharp variance with the so- 
phistication marking the rest of his 
work. He is surely to be commended 
for saying that Christian churches “dare 
not let this new and most powerful 
medium [of television] go by default” 
and that we must make sure “that as 
‘information’ of all kinds courses 
through the world’s channels of com- 
munication the most important ‘infor- 
mation’ ever given to man shall not be 
left out.” But, then, Dr. Dillistone 
seems overly to simplify the task. His 
conclusion here is the one that “if God’s 
communication to eye and ea is to be 
effectively transmitted into our modern 
world, the newspaper and the film, the 
broadcast and the telecast, must in some 
way be utilised or the greater part of 
the world will continue to be unaware 
that such a communication has ever 
been made.” 

Yes! Most persons will agree. But 
we have found the existence of subtle, 
compelling theological factors, based on 
the fact that the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
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stands itself in judgment upon the 
means employed by men to proclaim it. 
We have had to grapple with the hard 
question: when does ‘evangelism’ be- 
come ‘exploitation’? It is a harder 
question than we had realized, for 
techniques are now moving rapidly 
into uncharted areas labeled ‘motiva- 
tional research’ and ‘subliminal adver- 
tising.’ We have come to realize sharp- 
ly that we must rediscover the essential 
meaning of ‘Christian witness’ and 
‘evangelism’ before we go on perpetuat- 
ing manifold techniques. We have even 
come to the wracking conclusion that 
‘technique’ must always die—at our 
hands—so that it may be transformed 
by the hand of the resurrected Christ. 
Dr. Dillistone does not provide room 
in this discussion for the radical trans- 
formation which is taking place in our 
thinking now about the field of mass 
communication in its relation to the 
Gospel of Christ. 

The author moves into a superb sec- 
tion of the book on ‘the task of trans- 
lation’ and calls for ‘imaginative identi- 
fication’ with the person whom we de- 
sire to communicate with, and ‘recipro- 
cal interchange’ which, as a very pro- 
cess, possesses excitement and the seeds 
of new life and meaning. “So to present 
the Image that the neighbor allows 
it to become his image, so to proclaim 
the Word that the neighbor welcomes it 
as his word, this is the communicator’s 
task and glory in every age.” 

Matcotm Boyp 


WORDS AND IMAGES, sry EL 
MascaLt,. New York, The Ronald 
Press, 1957. 132 pp., $3.50. 


Father Mascall is an Anglo-Catholic 
theologian whose clear and orderly mind 
has traversed a number of areas of 
current theological concern. In his 
most substantial books, such as He 
Who Is and Existence and Analogy, he 
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has made a significant effort to make 
the case for Thomism in modern terms. 
He has written extensively on the doc- 
trines of Christology and the church. 
A recent book deals with the problem 
of relating Christian faith and modern 
science. In his latest work, Words and 
Images, he takes up the challenge of- 
fered to Christian faith by the modern 
school of linguistic analysis. 

That this is a significant challenge 
cannot be doubted. Ever since A. J. 
Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic first 
appeared on the scene in 1936 (and in 
fact long before this on the part of 
those who were conversant with the 
British philosophical arena), it has been 
apparent that the theologians were in 
process of being called to task for their 
fuzzy use of language, and indeed being 
challenged as to whether their use of 
language could have any significance 
whatsoever. The stridency of Ayer’s 
initial challenge has been somewhat 
modified in his subsequent volumes, and 
indeed the terms of the debate have 
shifted significantly in the intervening 
twenty years, but the on-going problem 
remains one with which Christians must 
grapple. We are asked to explain what 
we mean when we make a theological 
statement, and we are further asked 
whether words, in the sense in which 
we are using them as Christians, can 
have any real meaning at all. 

Father Mascall tries to come to honest 
grips with this problem. A significant 
portion of his book is concerned with 
stating the position and concerns of 
the opposition. He gives useful sum- 
maries and appraisals of Ayer’s earlier 
position, and engages in a kind of 
running commentary on the Flew and 
MacIntyre volume, New Essays in Phil- 
osophical Theology, which consists of ex- 
changes between Christians and lin- 
guistic analysts. He also includes an 
extended critique of Professor Braith- 
waite’s now-famous Eddington lecture, 
“An Empiricist’s View of the Nature of 
Religious Belief.” This and other state- 
ments of the position under discussion 


are weighed and found wanting, and 
Father Mascall then tries to develop an 
alternate theory about the use of words 
which will not only meet the criticisms 
of the analysts about the nature of 
theological discourse, but also provide 
a legitimate means in our day of com- 
municating the Christian faith. He has 
some good things to say about a reli- 
gious epistemology being necessarily 
grounded in something beyond sensa- 
tion, but the development of his own 
alternative in terms of a doctrine of 
analogy is disappointingly brief. To get 
the full force of his constructive posi- 
tion, it is necessary to supplement the 
latter portion of this book with Father 
Mascall’s more detailed treatment of 
analogy in Existence and Analogy. And 
the concluding portion of the book, 
dealing with “Images and their place in 
theology,” draws so heavily on Austin 
Farrer’s The Glass of Vision, that it too 
should be consulted to catch the full 
flavor of Father Mascall’s rebuttal. 
As a Protestant I find real difficulty 
in fitting myself into the Thomist 
orientation which guides the direction 
of Father Mascall’s every syllable, and 
I find myself instinctively uncomfort- 
able with a doctrine of analogia entis 
and the understanding of revelation 
which it presupposes. However, I must 
also say that Protestants have perhaps 
been a little hasty in their general 
denial of the analogical approach. One 
of the tasks of our theological genera- 
tion may be the creation of a distinctive- 
ly Protestant doctrine of analogy, which 
does justice not only to our understand- 
ing of revelation, but also to the neces- 
sity of communicating our faith to our 
fellow men. Even Barth, in his vigor- 
ous denial of the Catholic doctrine of 
analogia entis does not repudiate the 
concept of analogy, and a following up 
of his all-too-elusive hints about the 
analogia fidei and the analogia relationis 
may be a fruitful place to start some 
theological construction work. At all 
events, the lesson of Father Mascall’s 
book to a Protestant may be that the 
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latter has no right to be too critical of 
an attempt to meet an important chal- 
lenge, until he is able to come up with 
a significant alternative. 

Rosert McAree Brown 


THE KINGDOM BEYOND 
CASTE, sy Liston Pore. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1957. 170pp., 
$3.00. 


The Dean of Yale Divinity School 
has written a timely book exploring one 
of the most pressing issues of our day: 
the involvement of the church and the 
implications of the Christian Gospel in 
the field of racial and cultural rela- 
tions. The book gives evidence of hav- 
ing been written by a man who is well 
seasoned in his subject matter. It is 
enhanced by the author’s widespread 
travels in various parts of the globe 
where caste-like human relationships 
prevail. Dr. Pope has quite rightly cast 
this drama in worldwide perspective 
without, at the same time, minimizing 
the ugly scenes enacted almost daily 
in our own nation. 

As one might expect, the bulk of the 
book consists of a summary of the 
findings of the behavioral sciences con- 
cerning race relations generally, with 
particular emphasis on such issues as 
prejudice, caste, and integration. The 
reader will be impressed by the way 
social science has progressively func- 
tioned to unmask the myths and 
stereotypes which govern human rela- 
tionships. The road to racial justice 
is strewn with the skeletons of dead 
theories advanced by generations of 
racists. Unfortunately, the way of 
scientific enlightenment, although in- 
dispensable, is not sufficient to cope 
with the depths and irrationalities of 
the problem of caste relationships. Al- 
though little new material is presented 
in these chapters, what is lacking in 
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originality is made up for by a highly 
readable style and a discriminating 
choice of content. 

Dean Pope is one of the most astute 
analysts of the social scene in American 
Protestantism, despite harried admin- 
istrative duties these latter years to 
which he whimsically refers as a “con- 
flict between the office and the street.” 
This analytical talent is best expressed 
in Chapter Seven on “The Involvement 
of the Local Churches.” We are once 
again reminded of the offensive fact 
that “eleven o’clock on Sunday morning 
is the most segregated hour in the week.” 
The church has lagged behind courts, 
trade unions, factories, schools, depart- 
ment stores, athletic gatherings, and 
“most other major areas of human 
association as far as the achievement 
of integration in its own life is con- 
cerned.” (p. 105) However, Dean Pope 
notes the significant statistical gains 
made by many denominations toward a 
more inclusive fellowship as well as 
the emergence of interracial churches. 
One point missing from this chapter 
is the ambiguity of the churches’ in- 
volvement in the community. Although 
it is true that the church lends its 
sanction to the dominant values of a 
community, the church also functions 
as critic of local values and as a re- 
membering community of transcendence. 

The final chapter deals with the 
biblical and theological implications 
of racial disunity. It appears some- 
what as a theological appendage. The 
author concludes on this note of Christ- 
ian hope: “... where God truly 
reigns and His kingdom prevails, men 
know no difference of color or race. 
Forgiveness and oneness in Him are 
the. way of life in the kingdom beyond 
caste.” (p. 160) 

This book is being widely read and 
is highly commended as the missionary 
study book on the theme, “Christ, the 
Church, and Race.” 

Rosert LEE 
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Book Notes 


RELIGION IN ACTION, sy Jerome 
Davis. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. 319 pp., $4.00. 


Few recent churchmen or theological 
educators have invested their lives in 
matters of Christian social concern with 
the consistency and vigor of Jerome 
Davis (U.T.S. °20). This book is a 
kind of credo. Against the background 
of the present world crisis, the author 
gives his analysis both of the difficulties 
we face, and of the “fronts” (individual, 
family, church, labor, nation, United 
Nations) through which we must work 
to solve our problems. 

Pastors and laymen will find stimu- 
lating ideas here. Throughout there 
is a summons to apply Christian insight 
and faith to social problems. An un- 
usual and helpful feature is the use 
of prayers and quotations in connection 
with the different chapter themes. The 
topical development of the book sug- 
gests the order and scope of this pro- 
vocative volume: Part I, The Present 
Social Order; Part II, Guide Posts to 
Progress; and Part III, Changing the 
Social Order. 

R. F. B. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PROT- 
ESTANTISM, sy Vercriius Ferm. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 
1957. 368 pp., $10.00. 

This collection of old and new 
“etchings, drawings, lithographs, paint- 
ings, maps and photographs” is in no 
sense a history. It is a scrapbook of 
pictures, accompanied by disjointed 
running commentaries. There are a 
number of errors: for example, Thomas 
Hooker would be quite surprised to 
find that “It was he who grasped the 
significance of the idea of the separa- 
tion of church and state” (p. 150)! 
The description of “English Separa- 
tists, Independents and Congregation- 
alists” is hopelessly inadequate—in- 
excusable in view of the great amount 
of excellent research on these topics 
in recent decades. There are some 
peculiar choices of emphasis: why 
should “Lutheranism in Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark and Finland” get twenty- 
six pages, while.such topics as “The 
Thirty Years’ War” and “German 
Pietism” but one each? From the few 
pages on “The Protestant Ecumenical 
Movement,” one might conclude it 
began about 1925. What is the jus- 
tification for calling all the Anabap- 
tists Mennonites? For those who like 
pictures, this scrapbook may have real 
interest, for many of the items are in- 
deed vivid and dramatic. 


R. T. H. 
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an expanding popular library of Christianity for 
group and personal study 


CHRIST’S MESSENGERS 

Studies in the Acts of the Apostles 

Cc. F. D. MOULE. A fresh examination for laymen of 
the witness of the Apostles. 


JAPANESE WITNESSES FOR CHRIST 
NORIMICHI EBIZAWA, ed. Five inspiring biograph- 
ical sketches of converts from Shintotsm. 
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RELIGION AS CREATIVE INSECURITY 


“To flee from insecurity is to miss the whole point of 
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Browne Professor of Philosophy at Boston University in 
his new book. Dr. Bertocci challenges the present “scien- 
tific’ cult of security and the “vogue of neo-orthodoxy” 
which “offers security through fiat.” Addressed to clergy 
and laymen, the book argues that insecurity is basic to a 
dynamic faith. $2.50 
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A Conversation Resumed: 
Some Reflections on 
Recent Linguistic 
Philosophy 


Brian Gerrish 


Nuclear warfare is not the only threat posed by the enormous 
advances of recent science. For a while science also seemed likely to 
put the philosophers out of business—a less alarming prospect, no 
doubt, especially for those of us who are not philosophers; but an 
interesting one, which has had important consequences for theology. 
Therift between science and philosophy is comparatively recent. Aris- 
totle drew no distinction between them, and it is noteworthy that even 
in the late seventeenth century Sir Isaac Newton could style himself 
a “philosopher.” The break came as progress was made within the 
specialised departments of the sciences, and the general oversight 
exercised by philosophy no longer seemed necessary. And some phil- 
osophers, notably Kant, widened the breach still further. Philosophy 
was left like an old imperialist power in an anti-colonial age, her 
former dependencies jealously asserting their autonomy. The problem 
for philosophy only became desperate at the beginning of our own 
century, by which time even the “social” and “mental” sciences had 
broken free from political and moral philosophy. 

What is there left for philosophy to do, now that the last of the 
fledglings have left the nest, except to grow old and gray as the 
“superannuated handmaid of theology”? This is the problem which 
underlies much of the philosophy of the twentieth century, and it also 
goes far to explain the rise of so-called “linguistic analysis.” A twentieth- 
century philosophy must fulfil three requirements: (1) it must not be 
reducible to any of the established sciences; yet (2) it must be as 
exact as they are in method, and (3) it must not abandon their basic 
empirical presuppositions. What may be known is the business of the 
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scientist: to a large section of twentieth-century philosophers this 
has seemed to leave for them only the task of clarifying what may he 
known. For them, the business of philosophy has become increasingly 
concerned with words — the deliverances of the sciences and of the 
everyday observations with which, in some measure, the natural sciences 
are continuous. Science is talk about facts; philosophy, talk about talk. 

Obviously, there will be far-reaching consequences for theology 
whenever philosophy takes a fresh turn. For the history of Christian 
thought has in large part been determined by the perennial conversation 
of philosophers and theologians. When scientism and linguistic analysis 
joined, however, and gave birth to an aggressive and belligerent off- 
spring, “logical positivism,” conversation was broken off; and the 
theologians turned for inspiration to existentialism, Whiteheadian 
naturalism, and a refurbished Thomism. But now linguistic philosophy 
has produced a brood of amiable sceptics, who are eager to talk about 
anything — even religion; it is the theologians who are now (with some 
notable exceptions) showing themselves morose and taciturn, unwilling 
to resume the interrupted conversation. 

What has brought about this change in mood on the part of the 
linguistic philosophers? And just how dead is logical positivism? 
These are the two questions which will here be raised in turn, and 
answered. I am afraid, from the somewhat insular standpoint of con- 
temporary British philosophy. . 


It is still logical positivism that springs to the minds of the un- 
initiated when they hear mention made of linguistic philosophy. This 
is unfortunate, for logical positivism was not first in the linguistic 
field, nor is its theory of meaning very widely accepted today. 


1. Meaning and Naming 


What is it that we are asking for when we enquire: “What does this 
word mean?” What is it for a word to have meaning? What is the 
meaning of “meaning”? Many philosophers have though that at least 
part of what we are asking for is what the word in question refers to. 
This can best be illustrated by a proper-name — indeed, so far as 
proper-names are concerned the theory is quite plausible. What do 
I mean when I talk about “Mr. Eisenhower”? Clearly, I am referring 
to the men whom we all know as the President of the United States. 
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“Mr. Eisenhower” (in inverted commas) means Mr. Eisenhower (with- 
out inverted commas). And the theory is that all words behave in the 
same way: they refer to, they name, something or somebody; or else 
they are ingredients in compound expressions (“many-worded names,” 
as John Stuart Mill called them) which perform the same function. 
Gilbert Ryle has given this theory a very apt label, the “ ‘Fido’-Fido 
theory of meaning”: like the dog Fido, every object answers to a 
name; and, like the name “Fido,” every word names an object. 

Of course, it is not hard to see the difficulties. The achievement of 
Mill, who was (with qualifications which need not detain us) the 
father of the theory, lay not so much in the correctness of his views 
as in the fact that he offered a theory of meaning at all. The main 
difficulty is that only one class of words in any language is composed 
of nouns, and yet the theory requires us to think of every word as 
having an object which it names. Further, sometimes two different 
words or expressions are used to refer to the same object without 
having the same meaning. We would not ordinarily say that “The 
President of the United States” means the same as “The former Presi- 
dent of Columbia University,” though the two expressions may be 
used to refer to the same individual. Yet this is the theory of meaning 
which won acceptance in nineteenth-century British philosophy, and 
a theory in many respects similar was propagated in Continental Europe 
by Meinong. When G. E. Moore inaugurated the programme of “analy- 
sis” at Cambridge round about the turn of the century, he was 
heavily under the influence of Meinong. Just how far the “ ‘Fido’-Fido 
theory of meaning” dominated Cambridge at this time could be illus- 
trated from Russell’s discussion of the statement “J am in my room” 
(Problems of Philosophy, 1912): even the word “in” denotes some- 
thing which, if it does not exist, certainly “subsists.” | think it is clear 
why these early views of Russell and Moore were dubbed “analytic 
platonism”: their theory of words left them with a platonic world 
of being, comprising, in addition to universals like dog, such fictitious 
things as unicorns, impossible things like round squares, and un- 
imaginable things like “ins.” And the ghost of Fido still haunted the 
“logical atomism” which superseded the earlier platonism, since the 
logical atomists continued to think of words as referring to (“picturing” 
or “mirroring”) facts. 


2. Meaning and Verification 
At this point — in the late 1920’s — the logical positivists come in. 
(“Logical postivism,” by the way, is a term descriptive of the philo- 


sophical opinions of the “Vienna Circle,” constituted officially in 
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1928: it is not a general label to be plastered all over the world of 
linguistic philosophers.) The Austrian philosophers put forward a 
new theory of meaning, expressed in the familiar slogan, “The meaning 
of a statement is the method of its verification.” We notice at once that 
the units of meaning (so to say) with which they were concerned 
were whole statements, not isolated words or expressions. But more 
important is the attempt to connect meaning with verification. More 
simply formulated, the slogan said: “Your statement has no meaning 
if you don’t know how it could be verified.” And, of course, “verified” 
meant “verified by sensory experience.” 

Now, on this view, the statement “There are mountains on the far 
side of the moon” is meaningful because, although I cannot verify it, 
I do know how it could be verified. The statement is verifiable in 
principle: the only reason why we cannot test it at the moment is 
because we are not yet in possession of the techniques which would 
enable us to go and have a look; but it is quite conceivable that we 
will be when there is room aboard a satellite for us. The proposition 
“God exists,” on the other hand, neither can nor could be verified 
by any sensory experience whatever. From a purely psychological 
premiss (“I have such-and-such experiences”) an existential conclusion 
(“Therefore there exists a God who causes my experiences”) could 
never be inferred with logical certainty. 


3. Meaning and Use 


The so-called “verification principle” was criticised in detail by 
philosophers of various schools. But of greater significance than these 
piecemeal criticisms was the proposal of yet another theory of mean- 
ing, which has virtually made logical positivism obsolete and opened 
the door to rather less strained relations between philosophers and 
theologians. The newest theory was propounded by Ludwig Wittgenstein 
at Cambridge in the 1930’s — and for Wittgenstein it meant, in- 
cidentally, a total revision of his own theory of language, since, in 
an earlier phase, he had adopted and developed the logical atomism 
of Russell. We are here concerned with “Wittgenstein II,” who wrote 
the highly influential Philosophical Investigations (published posthum- 
ously, in 1953), not with “Wittgenstein I,” the author of the Tractatus 
(1922) and one of the chief moving influences behind the Vienna 
Circle. 

When Meinong asked “What does this word mean?” he was asking 
what the word named or referred to. When the logical positivists (Ayer, 
say, or Carnap) asked “What does this sentence mean?” they were ask- 
ing how, if at all, it could be verified. But now, when Wittgenstein asked 
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“What does this word, or what does this proposition mean?” he 
claimed to be asking what could be done with the word or proposition 
in question. To ask “What does this word mean?” is very like asking 
a chess-player “What can I do with this piece?” I want to know what 
I can do with the word, what I can do with the chess-man — say, the 
knight. I want to know how to use them. In short, I want to know the 
rules of the game. And so a new slogan began to be bandied about 
the philosophical coteries of Cambridge: “Don’t ask for the meaning; 
ask for the use.” Now it is quite possible that the use of scientific 
statements may be to make verifiable assertions. But scientific state- 
ments are not the only kind of statement—any more than the knight 
is the only piece I can use in the game of chess. Similarly, it is true that 
proper names are used to refer to persons, places, and the like. But 
not all words are proper-names. And so another slogan was formulated: 
“Every statement has its own logic.” And for us this is of crucial im- 
portance: for the logic of statements about God may not be the same 
as the logic of statements about tables, chairs, frogs, rabbits, or sput- 
niks. When I ask for the meaning of “God” (or for the logic of 
sentences containing “God,” I am asking: “How can ! use the word 
‘God’? What are the rules governing the use of theological assertions?” 

The old belligerance of the Vienna Circle has, then, been transmuted 
into a mild interrogative: should we come across a stray positivist who 
has not yet purchased a copy of Wittgenstein’s /nvestigations, we would 
know how to deal with him. We must do two things: first, admit to 
him that we cannot offer the kind of verification he demands; then, 
insist that what he demands is unreasonable. We must show him 
that not all statements are used to make verifiable assertions (in his 
narrow sense of the term “verifiable’”); and if he refuses to allow 
meaning to any other statements than verifiable assertions, we must 
show him that his theory of meaning is outmoded — must show him, 
in fact, that he is guilty of bigotry, conservatism, and most of the other 
things which he accuses us of. 

Positivism is dead, then? Well, the old-style positivism of the 
Vienna Circle is dead; and yet, though itself laid peacefully to rest 
in the grave of the history of ideas, the verification principle is survived 
by a perfectly respectable grandchild, the falsification principle. A 
new-style positivism has taken the place of the old, and its principle 
of faisification is capable of being stated in a form which makes some 
religious statements — and these often the most fundamental — seem 
pointless. 
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The obvious starting-point of John Wisdom’s “parable of the invis- 
ible gardener.” Two people return to their long-neglected garden, and 
find a few of the old plants still surprisingly vigorous. One of them 
(we will call him the “Believer” ) promptly concludes that some gardener 
has been at work. And he refuses to abandon his conviction in spite 
of the obvious objections: he merely qualifies the conviction, never 
abandons it. If the neighbours have never seen any gardener, then he 
must work while others sleep. When the weeds are pointed out to him 
as evidence against the gardener, the Believer merely points again to 
the plants. Wisdom poses the question: What difference does it make 
then to believe in the activity of a mysterious gardener? Clearly no 
difference in what the positivists would call “empirical fact”—the 
Believer neither finds nor expects to find anything which his com- 
panion doesn’t find or doesn’t expect. Is the difference then just a 
“difference in how they feel towards the garden” — is it just a matter 
of what Wisdom elsewhere calls a “picture-preference”? 


1. The Sceptical Reaction 


The question which Wisdom poses is answered by Flew on behalf of 
the sceptics. The belief in God is analogous to the belief in an unseen 
gardener: it is not allowed to be falsifiable. So then, whilst it may 
be an attractive picture-preference, it cannot be a factual assertion. The 
principle of falsifiability holds: “An utterance is a factual assertion 
only if you will allow that it could be falsified.” Flew goes on to 
offer his own illustration: confronted with the situation of a child dying 
from an inoperable cancer, the Christian still insists that there is a 
God who loves the child — only God’s love is of course “not a merely 
human love.” By some such qualification as this an attempt is made 
by the Believer to explain the curious fact that whilst the earthly 
father is driven frantic, the Heavenly Father reveals no obvious signs 
of concern. But the assertion of God’s existence, by undergoing repeated 
qualifications of this kind, is in danger of becoming pointless: it is 
“killed by inches,” as Flew puts it, it dies the “death by a thousand 
qualifications.” In other words, it is shown to be not really an asser- 
tion at all, since nothing at all is allowed to count against it. 

This is certainly a different kind of challenge from the old-fashioned 
demand for verification. It does not tell us (what we know perfectly 
well already) that religious assertions cannot be verified by sensory 
observations, and then go on to make the preposterous inference that 
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they are therefore meaningless. It tries to reduce the theistic assertion, 
not to “meaninglessness” in the special sense of “unverifiability” which 
is peculiar to the positivists, but to “pointlessness” in a sense which 
is both intelligible and acceptable to us all. It is not necessary on this 
view to begin with a theory of meaning at all — much less equate 
meaning, quite arbitrarily, with verification. All the critics need to 
extract from us is an admission that the process of qualification can 
be carried to a point where an alleged assertion is shown to be, in a 
perfectly standard sense of the word, “pointless” — if you like, 
“meaningless,” but only in this strictly limited sense. 

Flew, then, considers that the religious hypothesis should be aban- 
doned for much the same reasons which led the scientist to abandon 
belief in the “ether” or in “animal spirits”. They were never, strictly 
speaking, disproved; for, when challenged, their advocates simply 
introduced further qualifications: if the entities could never be seen, 
this meant only that they were invisible; if they could never be touched, 
why then they must be intangible. No, their existence was never dis- 
proved — how could it be? — but the assertion that they existed 
simply became pointless, of no use and of no interest to scientists — 
“mere idle talk,” as Flew puts it. And so it is with God: we cannot 
disprove his existence, but to assert his existence is nevertheless 
pointless, 


2. The Religious Reaction 


From the religious side a variety of replies have been called forth 
by the demand for falsifiability. None of them is, I think, fully satisfy- 
ing — though I have no alternative to propose. 

Some of the champions of religion show themselves to be merely 
indifferent. Who cares? “Of course we can only talk nonsense when we 
try to talk about God . . . ” Religion, as McPherson has put it, is “the 
inexpressible.” Inevitably, we get into difficulties if we attempt to 
speak about the Holy. So the argument runs. But the problem is 
that, if we leave the problem there, we save Christianity only at the cost 
of letting in what J. A. Passmore has somewhere called “any sort 
of backyard theosophy.” How are we to distinguish religious nonsense 
from other kinds of nonsense? 

Others have tried to justify belief by insisting that the theistic 
assertion, though not open to testing now, will be when we are dead. 
But the demand for verification or falsification is here met only by 
surreptitiously changing the notion of verification. For even if there 
is an after life, and if in Paradise the moral ambiguities of our 
earthly existence are finally taken away, God will still be neither 
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visible nor touchable nor audible. The doubting Thomases would 
form theological discussion-groups even in Heaven. To “wait and see” 
may not be as conclusive as its sounds. 

Yet another way to preserve the Faith is by way of attenuation. 
We may acknowledge that the newer positivists are victorious on their 
own ground, that religious statements are not falsifiable and therefore 
not factual assertions at all. But nevertheless they have some other 
valid use. They may, for instance, as R.B. Braithwaite has suggested, 
serve to promote allegiance to a certain way of life. The apparently 
“assertive” elements in Christian belief may be reduced to edifying 
stories which make the “agapeistic way of life” easier. But again the 
defence has obvious loopholes. Very few of us could continue to 
believe if we were once convinced that God, like Hamlet and Mr. 
Micawber, is no more than a character in a fictitious story. 

A fourth suggestion comes from A. C. Ewing: it is possible to con- 
ceive a situation which would render the religious hypothesis un- 
reasonable here and now. He does, in other words, allow that the 
theistic assertion could be falsified. The kind of situation he has in 
mind is one in which everyone is in intense pain all the time, every- 
one maliciously desiring the worst for all save himself. But if the 
situation had not always obtained, then the evidences would still be 
ambiguous; and if it had, then I do not see how a theistic belief could 
ever have arisen at all. 

I cannot, then, leave you with the cosy feeling that, just because 
logical positivism has passed away, there is nothing more to be done. 
New linguistic critiques of religion have followed and will follow— 
and I am far from convinced that the new-style positivists have yet 
been adequately answered. In short, I cannot prescribe a very safe 
inoculation against the Oxford Flew. A whole host of new problems 
are now being raised which cry out for the attention of philosophical 
theologians—the relation between religious and poetic language, the 
nature of analogical thinking, and so on. We can hardly afford to 
ignore these fresh challenges. Indeed, the prospect of exploring new 
areas of thought should be exciting; and we should welcome the de- 
mand for greater clarity and precision in our theological work—it is 
not really more pious to theologise in a fog or to grace muddle-headed- 
ness with the name of “mystery.” Besides (to end where we began), 
even British and American linguistic philosophers may have souls 
(who knows?), and part of our problem of communication must be 
how to communicate even with those whose philosophy cannot be 
incorporated easily into our own theological system. It should not 
be necessary to convert them to existentialism before trying to convert 
them to Christianity. 
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Science, Values And 
Christian Faith 


John A. Hutchison 


One of the greatest achievements of the modern West — the culture 
of which we are members — is the creation of science. To be sure, we 
have not yet understood our creation, and we have not yet learned to 
live with it. But for better and for worse, science is a fact, and the 
period of history we like to call the modern world (roughly from 1500 
A.D. to the present or to the recent past) will be remembered for this 
fact. 

In the task of learning to understand science and to live with it, I 
believe Christian faith has important work to do. For science presents 
itself to us in this troubled time of Sputniks, H bombs and ICBM’s as 
a new tool or instrument of vast and frightening power. Like any tool 
it can be used for good or evil, according to the purposes and wisdom 
of the men who use it. The important thing to note is that the new tool 
does not come packed with moral and social directions for its use. To 
be sure, there are a few suggestions arising from the humanitarian 
impulses and inhibitions of decent men who happen also to be scientists. 
But the plain fact is that no existing structure of scientific knowledge 
contains any moral or social imperatives to guide the human use of 
science, nor are any such imperatives inferrable from any statements 
of science. Those who believe otherwise are invited to produce such 
an imperative and show its relation to any existing body of scientific 
knowledge. 

Our problem then, humanly speaking, is to understand both the 
possibilities and limitations of this great new tool — to see the jobs 
which it can do for us and those which it cannot — so that we may 
use it wisely and not foolishly. Then we must actually seek such humane 
uses of science. To put the task in Christian terms, we must seek a 
Christian understanding and use of science, before the misunder- 
standing and misuse of science nullifies and destroys humanity. 
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But what now is science? The heart of science is not any particular 
theory or achievement but rather a continuing method and attitude. 
It is not Sputnik or the Einstein theory but rather a highly distinctive 
method for acquiring and testing knowledge about carefully specified 
aspects of the objective world. And it is the tradition and community 
of men in which this method is practiced, developed and passed on 
to future generations. It is this method and attitude which lie behind 
all particular theories and results — and all the future theories and 
achievements we may expect as long as men aspire to push back the 
frontier of scientific knowledge. 

Perhaps the most basic element of scientific method is a peculiar 
relation between theory, hypothesis or idea on the one hand, and fact 
on the other. As Mr. Conant has suggested, science is a method of 
knowing in which ideas are drawn from certain facts and referred 
successively in turn to other bodies of facts. It is important to note 
the particular and delimited character of the body of facts from which 
scientific ideas are derived and to which they are referred. Science 
makes no assertions about all facts, or the scheme of things entire. 
The unrestricted use of the term “all” does not occur in scientific 
statements. 

Like an airplane, scientific method takes off from the solid earth of 
a specific group of facts, ascending into the world of hypothesis, 
theory or imagination. But what has made the fortune of modern 
scientific knowledge is that like an airplane it descends again to the 
solid earth of fact. And like an airplane it is forever landing on dif- 
ferent airfields from those from which it took off. Or to change the 
metaphor, science is a never-ending game of leap frog between facts 
and ideas. It is this feature of scientific method which creates the 
distinctively progressive character of scientific knowledge. 

This aspect of scientific method also implies a rigorous and never- 
ending criticism of all specific scientific results. This criticism is facil- 
itated by the social device of publication. To publish a paper is to 
invite criticism. The scientific enterprise accordingly involves a com- 
munity of free enquiry and criticism; it both depends upon and in 
turn encourages intellectual freedom in individuals and society. 

Science is thus in a sense a tradition and community of men thinking. 
And a great tradition and community it is. From its origin in the work 
of men like Galileo, Newton, Darwin and Einstein, it extends to 
countless workers, known and unknown, in laboratories and classrooms 
in all parts of the world. Into this tradition and community the student 
makes his way by the discipline and apprenticeship of scientific study. 
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Every community and tradition has a master loyalty of faith which 
gives it unity and direction. The master loyalty or ultimate concern 
of the scientific tradition and community is truth. To the pursuit of 
truth the scientist is committed. If he fails in this pursuit, subordin- 
ating or sacrificing this value to any other, he fails as a scientist. To 
be sure, this valuation is not a part or aspect of any of the sciences. 
It is rather the faith of the scientist. It is not an unfair or misleading 
statement to say that Truth is the scientist’s God. As Karl Polanyi has 
pointed out, an act of devotion and commitment is implied at the 
foundation of the scientific community, though many members of the 
community may not be clearly or explicitly aware of this act or of 
its authentically religious character. 

Now the scientific method and attitude have been enormously pro- 
ductive. They have made a powerful impact on every aspect of human 
life and culture—from the ideas and images in our minds to the 
clothes we wear and the cars and airplanes we ride in. Science has 
turned its telescope on outer space and its electron microscope on 
the world of the atom, and, as a result, man’s picture of the world in 
which he lives has been radically transformed; and it continues to 
be transformed again and again. 


II 


The practical impact of science has been as important as its theoret- 
ical results. As a result of science, and of its brawny child, technology, 
the earth can sustain a larger population in better health and wel- 
fare than in any pre-scientific age. Science has also brought into being 
new possibilities of human communication, undreamt of in pre-scientific 
days. 

But with new opportunities have come new and ever-mounting prob- 
lems and perils as well. The new scientific instruments and ideas do 
not themselves guarantee worthwhile and humane application. Indeed 
the radical disproportion between magnificent instrumentalities and 
trivial or vicious goals is a fair statement of the problem of our 
culture. This is not a scientific problem, but a human problem of a 
scientific and technical culture. 

The most obvious illustration of this bitter contradiction is scientific 
warfare. But closely related to this is the vast and increasing number 
of devices and techniques facilitating the physical and mental control 
of human beings, thus making tyranny more total and more horrible 
than pre-scientific ages could imagine. On the other side of the Iron 
Curtain such instrumentalities often function in brutally repressive 
fashion. In the democracies we are kinder. We do not grind the face 
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off men; we condition it off by the softer techniques of the advertiser 
and the public relations man. But the result is the same, namely the 
depersonalization and dehumanization of man which is so vast and 
tragic a fact in our age. 

Another kind of problem is the excessive and irrelevant hopes raised 
by the advances of science. Science has actually solved many tragic 
human problems, ranging from poliomyelitis to soil erosion, or to an 
adequate supply of economical physical power. It is a tempting and 
seductive thought to infer from these impressive victories that if only we 
apply scientific methods to the human problems of economic and po- 
litical relations they too may similarly be solved. It is, in short, all 
too easy to convert a successful method into a new Savior or Messiah 
which will save us from all ills and bring us at length into a world 
of peace and brotherhood. 

Such thinking overlooks a fundamental distinction between the 
kinds of problems which men face — the specific, limited, objective 
problems on which science has been so successful, and those deeper, 
more inward, more persistent and more elusive problems of the hu- 
man spirit — perennial problems which slip through scientific method 
like water through a sieve. 

It is the beginning of folly and illusion to confuse these two kinds 
of problems. So, for example, we dream of a scientific society where 
men will no longer have to struggle with the problems of good and 
evil. These illusions are particularly dangerous when they blind us to 
the hard facts of the situation in which we stand. Dreaming of a 
world of perfect peace, we stumble darkly to the threshold of universal 
war. Dreaming of a total welfare society, we drift toward Orwell’s 1984 
or Huxley’s Brave New World. To say these things does not constitute 
an indictment of science but of ourselves as men. For once more science 
consists of morally neutral instruments of great power; and it is for us 
to use them for good and not for evil. 
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We are led to the thorny question of science and human value. It 
is a difficult question for many reasons, but first of all because the 
term “value” is perilously ambiguous. Let us try to fix its meaning 
for our discussion. A ‘value’ is in most general terms a human wish, 
desire or interest. Or it is the goal at which such an attitude impels 
and aims our conduct. We mean the term in a sense sufficiently 
broad, deep and stable to indicate the “life-values” that give direction 
and orientation to a man’s life. In a very real sense such basic values 
answer the question “What is man?” for the person who holds them. 
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A man’s personality or character is defined by his fundamental values. 
Used this way the term “value” is a rough contemporary equivalent of 
what traditional Christianity has often termed the summum bonum or 
or the “chief end of man”. This modern paraphrase of traditional 
Christian language is fraught with peril, but it is inevitable if Christians 
are to maintain communication with contemporary secular thinking. 

In this vein Paul Tillich has defined religious experience as ultimate 
concern or ultimate valuation. Such a definition points not only to 
communication with secular minds that think in terms of “values”; it 
is also a way of underscoring to religious people the fundamental fact 
that values lie at the heart of genuinely religious experience. 

Life-values are born, developed and sustained in community and 
tradition. Conversely at the center of every living community and 
tradition lie certain basic valuations which give unity to the community 
and direction to the tradition. In Western culture these fundamental 
values are the product of Greco-Roman humanism and biblical faith. 
The creative moments of this cultural tradition took place in Ancient 
Greece, Rome and Israel. Together these impulses define the humane 
tradition of the West. 

Accordingly, it is at least a relevant suggestion to ask if we may 
derive from this source the values we so sorely need to guide our use 
of science. The spirit in which such a suggestion is made is crucial. If 
the Christian says confidently and dogmatically, “We have the values 
essential to guide science, come to us and get them,” the proposal is 
doomed from the outset. If, on the other hand, he says humbly and 
openly “I have a suggestion about the relation of science and value. 
Let us test it; let us try it on for size,” he may receive a hearing. What 
follows here is a rough and brief outline of an attempt to test this 
suggestion at several significant points. At these points, at least, we 
try our hypothesis, concerning the relation of Christianity and science, 
on for size and find that it fits. 

(1) It fits well in the instrumental view of scientific knowledge, and 
the means-end relation of science and religion which we have suggested 
in previous paragraphs. Science, we argue, is instrumental knowledge 
of definite fields of objects. Religious faith, by contrast, is a vital and 
compelling awareness of the ends of life, of the ultimate values which 
give human existence its meaning. 

It is accordingly an elemental wisdom which enables men to dis- 
tinguish and not to confuse these two functions. To give to either 
science or religion the role or function of the other is not only to 
mislead and confuse human life, but to misuse and stultify science and 
religion. Thus, for example, to mistake the Genesis creation story for 
a scientific theory concerning human and other origins is not only 
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intellectually repugnant (as the Fundamentalist-Modern controversy 
so amply shows) but religiously repugnant as well. For it radically 
misunderstands the authentic religious significance of this timeless 
story. To take the statements of this story as an explanatory theory in 
science is to do great violence to biblical religion. 

But if it is true that religion functions ill as a science, the converse 
is also true. Science functions badly as a religion. If we take science 
not as a body of objective knowledge but as a total scheme of valuation, 
we covert it into a religious substitute. It is then assumed to give us 
orientation as well as objective knowledge. This religious substitute 
is often callied scientism, and it is a prevalent faith in the contemporary 
West. The point we wish here to make is that there is no warrant in 
science for scientism. Science does not ask or demand to be used in 
this way. Furthermore to do so results in several serious mistakes. 

The votaries of scientism are often the children and grandchildren 
of Judeo-Christian parents. Thus they unconsciously impute to the 
faith of scientism the moral values which have been historically a part 
of Judeo-Christian faith. The usual form of this fusion is the contention 
that love or brotherhood is a scientific ethic. Such a view can readily 
be attacked from both sides — on the one hand, from the viewpoint 
of traditional biblical faith, and on the other, from the viewpoint of 
a deeper and more radical skepticism. 

Another possibility latent in scientism is a scientific of hard, in- 
human efficiency in which power or might becomes an end in itself. 
In this case science as a God becomes Moloch who destroys his wor- 
shippers. It is enough to note in passing the depiction of this way in 
1984 and Brave New World. From all this we may fairly conclude 
that science is excellent as science but most inadequate as religion. 
Thus again we see the proper roles of science and religion as those 
of means and end. 

(2) More affirmatively, science as instrumental knowledge might 
fulfil or realize itself in a society devoted to Christian values or 
goals. In such a society science could serve mankind rather than de- 
stroy mankind. Conversely, science offers to Christianity very sig- 
nificant new instrumentalities for the achievement of Christian ideals. 
New technological means of human communication are but a single 
illustration of the vast range of new possibilities here. 

(3) A widely different facet of the problem is opened up by a look 
at the history of science and its relation to religion. The conventional 
view of this relation is that science, beginning in ancient Greece, be- 
came in later antiquity the victim of arrested development until the 
sixteenth and seventeenth canturies A.D. when, in the new secular 
freedom of the modern West, intellectual progress was resumed. The 
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role of Christianity in this process is assumed to be the negative one of 
interference, repression and obscurantism. 

No candid student of these problems will wish to evade the real 
facts which document this last statement. It is a tragic and evil record 
for which Christians will do well to repent in sack cloth and ashes. 
But it is also pertinent to point out that it is by no means the whole 
story. There is another aspect of the picture which is not often seen 
or perceived. 


IV 


One can hardly imagine modern science beginning in an Oriental 
culture, informed and guided by such religions as Hinduism or 
Buddhism with their devaluation of the world of matter as mere 
“appearance” or “illusion”. As a matter of fact Greek thought some- 
times maintained a similar view, as Plato’s story of the Cave amply 
illustrates. Indeed, Aristotle defines science as demonstratively certain 
deductive knowledge in which our assumptions are truer, more nec- 
essary and more general than our conclusions. It was also a highly 
contemplative kind of knowledge usullied by contact with time and 
change. Of the realm of change or becoming, there may be opinion, 
but not science. This was the conventional view of science until the 
emergence of natural science in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The contrast with modern science could hardly be more extreme. The 
latter has lowered its sights from certainty to probability, and it is 
notoriously involved in matter, time and action. Furthermore, as we 
have previously noted, modern science is an intensely practical kind 
of knowledge. 

How shall we understand this vast shift in viewpoint? We must 
beware of simple explanations of complex and difficult historical 
problems. But in the centuries which intervened between ancient 
Greece and the modern West the Bible made its impact upon the 
mind of Western man, seeping into the deepest parts of the human 
imagination, and conditioning all aspects of thought and feeling. 

The Bible presents the image of the world as God’s creation. This 
view of the world has many facets. It means that the world is an 
ordered structure and not chaos. It means also that the world is real 
and not unreal; yet it is real and not Supreme Reality. Similarly, 
creation means that the world is good and not evil; yet it is good but 
not Supreme Goodness. Creation moreover is the vineyard in which man 
is called to labor in the service of God. 

These attitudes and teachings set the stage for the modern scientific 
movement. The notion that the world is not divine or “full of gods” 
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makes possible the emergence of a secular view of the world. The af- 
firmative this-worldly attitude of the Bible lies behind science’s in- 
terest in the world. The Genesis creation-story writer’s repeated asser- 
tion that the world is “very good” is not a chance remark but an 
accurate expression of an important aspect of the biblical view of 
the world. Science seems necessarily to presuppose such a view of the 
reality and goodness of the world. Science must assume the world to 
be real enough and good enough to render significant the scientific 
enterprise of exploring its manifold secrets. 

Scientific knowledge also emphasizes action at several points and in 
several ways. Knowing, for science, is not just a passive and neutral 
registering of impressions. Rather the scientist puts a finger into nature 
and does something in his experiments. Again, even more importantly, 
science exists not as an end in itself but as a guide to action. Such 
a view of knowledge fits extremely well with Biblical religion whose 
normative metaphor is not to see or contemplate God but to hear and 
do the will of God. In such ways as these the impact of the Bible may 
be seen upon modern science. 

There are doubtless other significant points at which we must test 
our theory of the relation of Christian faith and science. The biblical 
idea of vocation, for example, may help to illuminate the action of 
the dedicated scientist as he goes about his work. But surely the 
areas which we have briefly explored here are sufficient to establish 
the view we have proposed as worthy of serious consideration and 
hence of further analysis. Science and Christian faith, once more, are 
related as knowledge of means and vision of the ends or goals of life. 
From Christian faith, wisely considered, we may derive adequate 
guidance to use science well and not ill. 
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Principalities and Powers 
and the Christian Ethic 


David Little 


The critical problem faced by Christian ethics today is illustrated by 
a passage from Alexander Miller’s book, The Renewal of Man, A 
Twentieth Century Essay on Justification by Faith. “The characteristic 
political questions involve technical judgments on which there is no 
ground for supposing that Christian men will agree. The characteristic 
political questions do not arise within the Christian community but 
in the human community. Political questions—concerning bread and 
freedom, education and sanitation—are human problems and not 
Christian problems; but just because they are human problems they 
are of endless and costly concern to Christian men. But as we work out 
our obligation in these typical political areas, there is no peculiar form 
of Christian duty, but only a peculiar Christian urgency to do our 
human duty well.” (pp. 116-7) This passage points up well the attitude 
of one branch of enlightened Christian thought. The argument runs 
that the Bible presents a profound analysis of human nature and the 
true hope for human salvation. It also calls man to a life of obedience, 
not to himself, but to Jesus Christ. However, the argument goes on, the 
Bible is of almost no value in spelling out concretely just what obedience 
to Christ is. The Christian continues to live in a complex and sinful 
society far different from that of the Biblical writers, and consequently 
their ethical imperatives are quite irrelevant to Twentieth century man. 
What has the New Testament to say to the involved problems of un- 
employment and inflation, of international diplomacy and cold wars? 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr has said much recently, both in writing (e.g., 
The Christian Century, April 10, 1957, pp. 454-5) and in lectures and 
conversations, about the need for an “ethics of common sense.” He is 
attracted to an ethics of discriminate reason generally available to most 
men of good-will, and thereby he hopes to compensate for the paucity 
of New Testament ethical guidance. To be sure, the Chrisitan is en- 
couraged by his faith to perform his rationally conceived human duties 
enthusiastically, but they always remain rationally conceived human 
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duties. The Christian now stands on common ground with ethicists of 
every persuasion; he becomes a moral philosopher. 

If we are forced to accept the conclusions of Dr. Miller and Dr. 
Niebuhr, not to mention a whole host of other enlightened Protestant 
thinkers, the term “Christian” ethics becomes virtually meaningless. 
We must take up afresh the discussion of philosophical ethics in order 
to find out precisely what our human duty is. How shall we define 
“common sense” specifically, and by what criterion shall we choose 
between this and that ethical decision? Aware, then, that our ethical 
quest is couched in a framework of “Christian” ends and understanding, 
we shall, for the time being, have to discover some “interim” rational 
ethic. 


The Indicative and the Imperative 


However, there are a few problems. The New Testament (not to 
mention the Old) speaks at length about ethics in an embarrassingly 
concrete way. In fact, it is quite obvious that in the Bible the trans- 
forming Word of God which judges and redeems man in Christ (the 
Indicative) is inextricably bound up with God’s call to concrete ethical 
activity (the /mperative). The relation of what God has done, and 
therefore what we must do, finds its most pointed expression in Paul, 
though currents of the same thing can be found in the Old Testament 
and the remainder of the New. In Romans 6: 10-13 Paul brings into 
inseparable relation the /ndicative and the Jmperative. “The death he 
[Christ] died he died to sin, once for all, but the life he lives he lives 
to God. So you also must consider yourselves dead to sin and alive 
to God in Christ Jesus. Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal bodies, 
to make you obey their passions. Do not yield your members to sin 
as instruments of wickedness. . . .” (Italics mine) 

The problem with Liberal theology in regard to the Bible and ethics is 
that it ignores the /ndicative, the importance of theological or doctrinal 
perception of what it is that must happen to man before the question 
of ethics can be seen in its proper context. The following passage illus- 
trates perfectly what I mean. 


In that Epistle [Romans] he [Paul] is mainly bent, as in the Corinthian 
Epistles he is almost entirely bent, upon what is ethical, what has rela- 
tion to conduct, and to human love and hope. He drifts into a doctrinal 
discussion, I had almost said a doctrinal slough, because it lies directly 
in his path. But he is not happy there, nor do I think that he there 
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shows at his best. And it is with obvious relief that he goes back to his 
ethical exhortation.* 


True enough, Paul’s concern was ethical, but is it simply a mistake 
that he wallowed in the ‘slough of doctrinal discussion’ for the first 
eleven chapters of Romans before devoting the last four to ethical 
concerns? Again, his transition in 12:1-2 is a clear example of the 
Indicative-Imperative: “Do not be conformed to this world but be trans- 
formed by the renewal of your mind, that you may prove what is the 
will of God, what is good and acceptable and perfect.” (Italics mine) 

If it is true that the Liberals erred on the side of the [ndicative, 
it is perhaps equally as true that the Christian “pragmatists” err on the 
side of the /mperative. However aware they may be for the need of 
some kind of ethical imperative (of which many non-Christians are 
also aware), they are apparently not aware of the specifically Pauline 
insight which binds theology and ethics together so that one cannot 
be mentioned without the other. They have ignored the exegetical dis- 
covery that it is precisely what God has done, is doing, and shall do 
in the world which has direct implication for the kind of fruit Chris- 
tians are called to bear. 

A second problem with the “pragmatist” position is the anguished 
paralysis it produces regarding ethical activity. Decisions are complex 
and entangled in self-righteousness. Moral perception becomes dulled 
by the “ambiguities of the sinful heart.” Consequently, there is no 
surplus of tension between the society in which we young ministers 
live and the Gospel we preach. How relevant to us it Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer’s indictment of European “Reformation Christians” for 
blending-in with their society: “It may be ‘Reformation theology 
which boldly claims the name of theologica crucis, and pretends to 
prefer to Pharisaic ostentation a modest invisibility, which in practice 
means conformity to the world. When that happens, the hall-mark 
of the Church becomes justitia civilis (N.B.!) instead of extraordinary 
visibility.”+ 

There is a great need, then, for a reexamination of Christian ethics 
just because we have not really listened to the Bible, nor taken its 
Imperative seriously. Therefore, we have little that is challenging to 
say to the Church (and through the Church to the world). It has 
brought us to the point of resigned conformity in performing ‘human 
duties’ enthusiastically, of defining the Christian ethic as justitia civilis. 


*Percy Gardner, The Religious Experience of St. Paul. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1913, p. 139. 


TDietrich Bonhoeffer, The Cost of Discipleship. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1957, p. 101. 
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Principalities and Powers and the Body of Christ 


In an attempt to suggest a new direction for Christian ethics, we 
shall consider a central category in Paul’s thought: the “principalities 
and powers.” In the light of this category, we can see how Paul himself 
relates the Indicative and the Imperative. According to Paul, there is 
a whole realm of invisible powers above and beyond man whose power 
is mediated through the human “rules of this age” (I Cor. 2:8). 
In mysterious ways these powers stand behind what occurs in the 
world, and before the coming of Christ they blinded and enslaved all 
men to split them apart from God and from one another (Gal. 3:25- 
4:5). They worked against God and the climax of théir rebellion was 
the crucifixion of Christ (I Cor. 2:8). But in the Death and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ the powers were overcome, they were subjected and 
bound (I Cor. 8: 4-6; Gal. 4: 4-5). Whether Colossians was written by 
Paul or not, it certainly expresses a mature Pauline frame of reference: 
“For in him all things were created, in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible, whether thrones or dominions or principalities or authorities 
.... For in him the fullness of God was pleased to dwell, and through 
him to reconcile to himself all things, whether on earth or in heaven, 
making peace by the blood of his cross” (Col. 1:16, 19-20). In the 
Cross of Christ, God makes a public example of the powers, thus show- 
ing them up for what they really are (Col. 2:15). 

It is because of this Act of God in Christ that the Christian is no 
longer split apart from man and God. In the Body of Christ he may 
find true reconciliation (Col. 1:21-22). He need no longer be torn apart 
by the powers, for they are overcome (Rom. 8: 35-39). A New Com- 
munity is announced in which Christ is truly the Head and men are 
truly unified (Gal. 3:27-8). The communities which rally around false 
powers are broken and divided, but that community which “holds 
fast to the Head” can find true unity where “love, joy, peace, patience, 
kindness, goodness,” etc. may be found. (Gal. 6:22) (See also Col. 
3: 12-17.) It is precisely in this context that the Pauline /mperative 
comes into play. Paul’s ethical injunctions are significantly directed 
to Christian communities, for it is only within them that Christian 
ethics makes any real sense. It is only there where Christ is recognized 
as the true Head over all things, as the One who has overcome the 
powers (the /ndicative). Consequently, Paul issues his /mperative to 
unity and harmony in the community in the light of the reconciliation 
achieved with God in Christ. Again and again, Paul’s injunctions are 
given in order that the Community (the Church), which was wrought 
out in the Cross of Christ, may be truly the Church in the present. 
There is neither Jew nor Greek in Christ, therefore let there not be 
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Jew nor Greek now! This is the becoming what you are which is so 
implicit and explicit in Paul’s thought. This is the interweaving of 
Indicative and Imperative. “If we live by the Spirit, let us also walk 
by the Spirit”. (Gal. 5: 25) 


Christocentric Ethics 


The necessity for the Imperative is so great in Paul’s thought be- 
cause he realized that until the end of the Age the powers continued 
to exercise some kind of power, and to exert certain authority over 
men’s lives so that estrangement and division continued. Over and 
over Paul warns the Christians not to fall back under the sway of 
these false powers which really have no final authority at all but 
which still give the illusion of so having. (I Cor. 8: 4-6) (See also 
Gal. 4: 8-11) In other words, Christians must be on guard against 
the wiles of these deceptive powers and their ethics must be framed 
accordingly. There is always a tension between the Christian com- 
munity and the communities of the world, for the world yet walks 
in the authority of powers it does not recognize to be demonic and 
conquered in Christ. It is significant in this regard that Paul does 
not recommend the abolition of slavery outside the Christian com- 
munity but rather only that its divisive power be overcome. The /m- 
perative never proceeds but always follows the Indicative. It is only 
under the Lordship of Christ that sinful divisions may really be done 
away with, and therefore the Imperative is addressed to the Com- 
munity. Apparently Paul did not regard the structure of slavery itself as 
ultimately divisive. And yet Paul at other points did not accept un- 
critically the social order. He admonishes Christians not to take their 
disputes to be decided by the civil courts. (1 Cor. 6: 3-5) Here, capi- 
tulating to the social order can have nothing but a divisive influence 
upon the Boby of Christ. 

The initial thrust of Paul’s ethics is toward the Body of Christ, the 
Christian community, because the /mperative can only be taken to 
heart where the /ndicative is acknowledged. All his ethics are Christo- 
centric; they arise out of a concern that the Body of Christ be knit 
together and built up until Christ comes. In standing against sexual 
relations with a prostitute, Paul reasons on the basis of unity with 
Christ and his Body. “Shall I therefore take the members of Christ 
and make them members of a prostitute?” (I Cor. 6: 15, 17-18a) 
Again, in giving advice to the unmarried, he admits he has no “com- 
mand of the Lord”, but that he can only “give an opinion as one who 
by the Lord’s mercy is trustworthy.” He derives his opinion from the 
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desire for “good order” within the Body under the Lordship of Christ 
(I Cor. 7: 35). 

In the matter of eating meat offered to an idol, Paul also reasons 
Christocentrically. Though one may eat the meat because in Christ 
he has been freed from the rule of the false powers which govern 
such rites, one must be careful because of others who are weak. One 
has a responsibility for his fellow Christians and that responsibility 
is determined Christocentrically. “Thus, sinning against your brethren 
and wounding their conscience when it is weak, you sin against Christ.” 
(I Cor. 8: 12) So Paul also reasons with regard to speaking in tongues 
(I Cor. 14: 4-5, 12) and to Communion. (I Cor. 11: 17-26) 

The centrality of the Body of Christ in Paul’s ethical thinking is 
illustrated conclusively in the following passages: “All things are 
lawful, but not all things build up.” (I Cor. 10: 23; note the words 
“build up”). “So whether you eat or drink, or whatever you do, do 
all to the glory of God. Give no offense to Jews or to Greeks or to 
the Church of God . . . Be imitators of me, as I am of Christ.” (I Cor. 
10: 31-32, 11: 1; Italics mine). Or again, in Romans: “He who 
observes the day, observes it in the honor of the Lord, He also who 
eats, eats in honor of the Lord. . . . None of us lives to himself, and 
none of us dies to himself. If we live, we live to the Lord, and if we 
die, we are the Lord’s.... ” (Rom. 14: 6-9) 

It cannot be denied that there are ethical injunctions in Paul which 
seem to be more authoritative by virtue of the fact that they are based 
upon the teachings of Jesus, as in | Cor. 7:8. In Rom. 12: 14 he speaks 
on the basis of Matt. 5: 44; in 12:17 on the basis of Matt. 5: 39ff., and 
so forth. W. D. Davies cites many more references (cf. Paul and Rab- 
binic Judaism, pp. 138-40). But it can hardly be argued that Paul’s 
primary concern was to propagate a “new torah” as such (II Cor. 
3: 5-6). In each of his letters without exception, Paul sets his ethics 
in the context of what Christ has done in his Death and Resurrection. 
The spirit of Rom. 12: 2 is always present. 


Christ and the Harmony of the Church 


Paul leaves open the possibility that there will arise situations in 
which believers will have to reason for themselves on the basis of 
the Lordship of Christ over the powers and the unity and harmony 
of the Church. Paul does not give each community an abstract or 
wooden set of rules. He gives them guides that will realize in the 
present the unity accomplished by Christ in the past. It is a Christo- 
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centric ethic because it derives from Christ and points to him and 
what he has done (I Cor. 3: 11). 

It cannot be denied that the imiminence of the End influenced 
Paul’s ethics to an extent. We must not overlook such passages as 
I Cor. 7: 29-31: “I mean, brethren, the appointed time has grown 
very short; from now on, let those who have wives live as though 
they had none. . . .” And yet, as Dr. Oscar Cullmann points out, in 
this passage there are implicit affirmations as well. Christians con- 
tinue to marry, to weep, to rejoice, to buy. They live, therefore, neither 
as ascetics nor as those quite at home in the world. They live in a 
community which, although it is not of the world, is still in it.* 

However, these qualifications of eschatology in no way alter the 
basic Christocentric method by which Paul arrives at ethical decisions. 
They simply serve to place his ethics in a theological framework which 
reafirms the importance of the /ndicative in his thought. The prin- 
cipalities and powers have been brought under subjection by the Cross 
of Christ, but the Christian must continue to wage a battle against 
them in the present in order to fulfill what has been done (Eph. 6:12). 
The task of the Church is constantly one of discerning the subtle rule 
of the principalities and powers and proclaiming Christ’s victory over 
them. In the Cross they can be seen for what they really are. And 
together with this discernment and proclamation, the Church must 
formulate ethics that call the powers into question and point to Christ 
as the true power. In its war the Church must always live in eschat- 
ological hope that one Day Christ will consummate his victory which 
remains as yet hidden to the world (Phil. 2: 10; I Cor. 15: 24). To 
use Cullmann’s phrase: D-Day has occurred therefore V-Day is secure. 
The ethics of Paul, then, are ethics of witness; they are /mperatives 
calculated to point back to the Act of Christ and forward to the con- 
summation of that Act. They are ethics which call all men to unity and 
reconciliation, but they bear within themselves the assertion that only 
in the Body of Christ (which is a foreshadowing of the New Creation) 
can this unity and reconciliation be found. 

The Christian is called upon not to withdraw into some little isolated 
community which lives unto itself, but with Paul “to become all things 
to all men, that it might by all means save some” (I Cor. 9: 22b). The 
Christian must return under the powers, knowing that they are defeated 
and that he is free from them, in order to witness against them and to 
hold up the Body of Christ. Paul regarded the Law as one of the 
powers of destruction insofar as it held itself up as God (Rom. 7: 5-6, 
15-20ff., Gal. 4: 3-5). And yet, says he, “To those under the law I 


became as one under the law—though not being myself under the 


*Oscar Cullmann, The Early Church. London: SCM Press Ltd., 1956, p. 197-8. 
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law—that I might win those under the law... .” (I Cor. 9: 20b) This 
ethical task of the Church is in no sense easy, but rather it involves 
profound suffering alleviated only by the hope of V-Day (Rom. 8: 
22-23; Col. 1: 24). 


Relevance of Paul’s Ethic 


What is the relevance of Paul’s ethics of the Body to the task of the 
contemporary Church? Just as proclamation of the /ndicative (victory 
in Christ over the divisions wrought by the powers), is the function of 
the Christian Church, so also its function is the proclamation and 
realization of the /mperative (the necessity to fulfill the unity in the 
present which has been accomplished in the past). The Indicative must 
always point to the Imperative and the Imperative to the Indicative. 

For Paul the Imperative was necessary precisely because Christians 
lived in a world which, though passing away, still gave allegiance to 
the powers as gods. In other words, Christians still stood within range 
of the temptation of the powers. The same is true today. The Christian 
lives in a world where corporate “powers” still claim the whole-hearted 
allegiance of men, powers which still create hostility and disunity be- 
tween man and God and man and man. Contemporary sociology tells 
us at great length of the “powers” which shape our lives: of the bus- 
iness corporation that determines the values and mentality of its young 
employees (The Organization Man) ; of the society whose value-struc- 
ture twists the hearts and minds of its juveniles (The Juvenile in De- 
linquent Society); of an American people whose goals and ethics are 
determined by the “group,” so that “conformity” and “adjustment” be- 
come key-words (The Lonely Crowd) ; of the white collar “class” whose 
members, their work robbed of significance and meaning, are shaped 
and moulded by apathy, indifference and pettiness. (The White Collar). 
There are other “powers”, other brands of “corporate evil”: racism, 
economic systems whose values and mentality do not unify but divide, 
and deified political “powers.” These “powers”, when they are allowed 
to replace God, blind and enslave man and seduce him into false com- 
munities; they estrange and make hostile. 

Just as for Paul, for us the Cross of Christ continues to “disarm” 
and “display publicly” the principalities and powers. Just as for Paul, 
for us the Body of Christ is the symbol of the broken body of mankind 
made whole in the Resurrection. And, like Paul, it is upon what God 
has done in Christ that the Church must build its ethic. Constantly, it 
must feel the burning /mperative to witness concretely in the present 
to the triumph of Christ in the past. The /mperative will again and 
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again call the Church to be free of the economic and social and racial 
“powers” that tear it apart. It will call the Church to true unity under, 
and on the basis of, the Lordship of Christ. There will be no place for 
the “wealthy church”, the “inner-city church”, the “middle class” 
church, just as there is no place for the Negro church, the Puerto Rican 
church or the white church. The same is true with different national 
churches. Just as the question of wealth and race must be rigorously 
examined insofar as they tear the Church apart, so the question of 
national conflict and division must be examined from the point of view 
of the unity of the Body of Christ. 

When the Church finds its members caught in the service of “powers” 
and therefore finds itself mindlessly divided, it must truly suffer and 
hasten to remind itself concretely of its unity in the Body of the Lord. 
There can be no eternal absolutes handed down for every situation for 
the same reason that Paul issued no absolutes. That which is authorita- 
tive for ethical thinkingis— as it was for Paul—the unity of the 
Body of Christ. 

Also, the Church must do much exploration in the realm of communal 
disciplines. The local church must ever be aware of the necessity to 
behave specifically as a body—in worship, study, economic affairs, 
and so on. 


A Church Ethic of Witness 


The Christian ethic, then, is a Church ethic. It concerns that commun- 
ity where Christ is recognized as Lord. And it affects the world only 
insofar as it witnesses against secular divisions which tear apart the 
Church. But it may not become a little isolated community precisely 
because it is the Body to which all men are called and in which they 
may find life. The Church must ever strive to show itself as the true 
community of mankind standing in the midst of the broken commun- 
ities of the world. Its members, therefore, must literally return under the 
powers witnessing to their demonism by whatever activity possible. 
The Church must ever witness again to those divisions in the world 
which try to split the Body, and it must build its social ethics, politically 
and economically, that those divisions might be overcome. But, its 
Imperatives must always point to the /ndicative of Christ and therefore 
to His Body as the only context in which the /mperatives may truly be 
fulfilled. 

This is a Church ethic of witness. Its point is not to “perfect” the 
world (there is One alone Who can do that), but it is so to live that 
the Body of Christ—as broken and made whole—may be held up. If we 
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are to take Paul seriously at all, the true Lordship of Christ over the 
powers points inevitably to some kind of ethics of the Body. But these 
ethics, profoundly conceived, also point to the Lordship of Christ. 
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The Significance of 
Adolf von Harnack’s 
Interpretation of 
Church History 


Wilhelm Pauck 


Harnack died in 1930. He had dominated the scene of Protestant 
theological scholarship for almost half a century. His numerous works 
on the history of Christian doctrine were believed to represent the 
high point of Christian historiography. His leadership reached into the 
life of the churches and of civilization in general not only through 
his own achievements but also through the influence of numerous 
scholars and prominent clergymen who had been his students and who 
carried on his work in line with the methods he had developed. 

But during the period between the two World Wars he was gradually 
forgotten and, if not forgotten, by-passed. The theological liberalism 
of which he had been the outstanding representative fell into eclipse. 
Many of the criticisms which were directed against liberalism were not 
relevant to Harnack’s historical labors, but they became common 
enough to cause his work to be neglected. The study of church history, 
and particularly of the history of doctrine which, for several decades, 
had shaped the outlook and character of Protestant theological scholar- 
ship was pushed aside by new interests in Biblical and dogmatic theol- 
ogy and by a profound concern for the Christian criticism of the spirit 
of modern civilization. The Barthian theology now dominated the 
theological discussion, even where it was not accepted fully or where 
it was not rightly understood. In his “Church Dogmatics,” Barth, who 
once had sat at Harnack’s feet as a student, chose to ignore the methods 
and results of the work of the teacher and his “school.” Today, many 
contemporary theologians, even though they themselves are not Barth- 
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ians, proceed along the same way. It is no longer fashionable to 
read Harnack. 

But, nevertheless, his achievements remain unsurpassed. There is 
still no work on the history of doctrine that has replaced his “History 
of Dogma.” Wherever Christianity, and especially its doctrines, are 
studied historically, the accomplishments of Harnack and other scholars 
of his generation are found to set the stage for all new efforts. 

We are here interested not primarily in Harnack’s contribution to 
church historical knowledge but in his conception and _ interpreta- 
tion of Christianity as an historical phenomenon. The results of 
his research on the history of the ancient church may today be unduly 
neglected, but they cannot but come into their own wherever and when- 
ever scholarship turns to the fields which he chiefly explored. 

It is his approach to Christianity as a living historical faith which 
needs to be freshly understood and re-evaluated, because the major trend 
of contemporary theological though is marked by a blindness for those 
ways of thinking which Harnack practiced not only in his historiography 
but also in his judgment of the validity of the Christian faith. We there- 
fore direct our attention to his insistence that Christianity must be 
understood as an historical movement and that it must be interpreted 
by the historical method. 


I 


In difference from most historians, Harnack disclosed his conception 
of the nature of history not only implicitly in his works but also ex- 
plicitly in occasional essays and addresses. In one of these, he says: 
“Man is in the world in order to act in it, not in order to contemplate 
upon it.”! This sentence provides a clue to his understanding of history. 
He believed that men study history “in order to gain an insight into 
the material and spiritual structure of past life,” and in order “to know 
it as the progressive concretion of the spirit and therefore as the pro- 
gressive human control of the material circumstances of life.”* The 
“structure of past life” and the “concretion of the spirit” are evidenced 
in the institutions which mankind has produced. In them the achieve- 
ments of the generations live on. The historian is therefore chiefly con- 
cerned with the social and political order, codes and traditions of law, 
schools, churches and cultural institutions. Because they are produced 
by ideas and their history is the history of the mind, they can be 


1. “(Uber die Sicherheit und die Grenzen geschichtlicher Erkenntnis” in Erforschtes 
und Erlebtes (Reden und Aufsdtze, Neue Folge, vol. IV; Giessen: Tépelmann, 
1923), p. 5. (The translation of this and all following quotations from Har- 
nack’s writing is mine.) 


2. Ibid., p. 7. 
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understood and judged. For the historian must proceed on the assump- 
tion that “it is always one and the same mind that is at work in the 
products of history and in us” and that “there is a unity in all happen- 
ings and in our own higher life.””* 

In every present men find themselves confronted by the task of deal- 
ing with the cultural heritage which they have inherited from their 
ancestors. They must appropriate it for themselves and make it their 
own in order to fit it into their own lives and in order to relate it to the 
values which they desire to embody in civilization. In this undertaking 
they may be confident that, in the midst of new inward and outward 
occasions and despite the changes and novelties that ongoing life con- 
tinually produces, they must look for the same spiritual resources on 
which their ancestors relied and on which their children will find them- 
selves dependent. The way in which men find themselves situated in 
the world is, in the last resort, the same. Wherever they are they must 
act toward themselves, their fellow men and their world in terms of 
that freedom which is the main characteristic of the mind; they must 
act according to the standard of values which is contained in the 
meaning and purpose of life as they see it. So acting they produce 
institutions of human culture. In their relation to these institutions the 
generations are linked with one another. The concretion of the mind 
and the actualization of human freedom take place on the scene of 
history where men transform the heritage of the past according to 
their needs and insights in order to transmit it, thus transformed, to 
their children. Historical knowledge is therefore not merely a knowl- 
edge of past events as such but it is an unavoidable exercise of cul- 
tural responsibility. It is the effort to understand the cultural in- 
stitutions produced by past generations as they surround and condi- 
tion the life of the individuals and groups of every present. 

That some such view as this was Harnack’s is proved by the fact 
that, despite his tendency to view history as a process in which the 
mind progressively objectifies itself or becomes concrete (in this he 
was under the influence of Hegelian thought), he did not believe in 
a continuous progress in history. He was too profoundly aware of 
the involvement of human action in the “process” of history; men may 
make wrong decisions about their cultural heritage and destroy it. 
The question even loomed up in his mind whether mankind would 
possibly relapse by way of barbarism to the stage of primitivism.® 
He found himself unable to answer the question on the basis of his 


3. “Was hat die Historie an fester Erkenntnis zur Deutung der Weltgeschichte zu 


bieten,” ibid., p. 187 f. 
4. Ibid., p. 194. 
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knowledge of history, but it must have troubled him or else he would 
not have raised it. 


The following statement sums up his basic view: 


“We study history in order to intervene in the course of history and 
we have a right and duty to do so; for without historical insight we 
either permit ourselves to be mere objects of the historical process 
or tend to mislead people in an irresponsible way. 

To intervene in history—this means that we must reject the past when 
it reaches into the present only in order to block us. This means also 
that we must do the right thing in the present, i.e. to anticipate the 
future and to be prepared for it in a circumspect manner. There is no 
doubt that, with respect to the past, the historian assumes the royal func- 
tion of a judge, for in order to decide what of the past shall continue to 
be effective and what must be done away with or transformed, the his- 
torian must judge like a king. Everything must be designed to furnish 
a preparation for the future, for only that discipline of learning has a 
right to exist which lays the foundations for what is to be.’6 


These strong and forthright sentences show how deeply Harnack felt 
that historical knowledge (primarily that of the professional historian 
but also that of every culturally responsible person) must serve as an 
instrument of action in the present. It must not be pursued for its own 
sake (i.e. to increase and enrich our information about the events of 
the past) but in order to prepare us for action in the present that is free 
both toward the past and the future. 


In this connection, it is noteworthy that, in his funeral oration for 
his colleague and friend Ernst Troeltsch who had consumed himself in 
his last years in an effort to understand and to explain the nature of 
history, Harnack quoted the words with which Troeltsch concluded his 
volume on “Historism.” After having made a fervent plea to historical 
scholars for the achievement of a cultural synthesis in which the his- 
torical heritage of the West must be explained in terms of its relevance 
to the present crisis of civilization, Troeltsch had said: 


“Only believing and bold men are able to perform the great task to 
formulate a new philosophy of history—skeptics or mystics, rationalistic 
fanatics or omniscient historians are incapable of fulfilling it . . . Re- 
construction can be achieved only by someone who dares to overcome his- 


tory by history in order thus to build a platform for new productive 
action.””? 


The phrase “to overcome history by history,” i.e., to act with cultural 
responsibility in the present in terms of a criticism of the historical 


6. Uber die Sicherheit und Grenzen etc., ibid. p. 7. 


7. Ernst Troeltsch, Der Historismus und seine Probleme (= Gesammelte Schriften, 
vol. III). Tiibingen: Mohr, 1922, p. 771 f. 
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heritage, appealed to Harnack. After quoting Troeltsch, he continued: 
“How often did he tell me in our conversations: One must overcome 
history by history, i.e. one must accept his destiny, love it and trans- 
form it into something better. What one’s goal is to be and how one 
is to reach it is implied in this historical attitude.”® 

Such a conception of the nature of historical knowledge must neces- 
sarily involve also a judgment on historical method. In his own his- 
toriographical work, Harnack excelled by his concern for the strict 
reliability of his sources. He was always in search of new or hitherto 
neglected material, and he endeavored to base the story he told on as 
full and many-sided a command of the relevant facts as he could obtain. 
He inspired and led a whole corps of philologically trained historians 
in the work of producing, if possible, definitive editions of the works of 
the Church Fathers. But he was also aware of the limits of historical 
factualness. He was mindful of the truth of a saying of Epictetus: “It is 
not events and facts but the manner of dealing with facts and events 
that people find exciting.”® He knew therefore that the writing of 
history must be much more than exact research in facts and events: 
it must also be a demonstration of the inner structure and coherence 
of the facts based on a deep and rich wisdom of life and on many-sided 
experience.’® The telling of the story of the past must be an art in the 
practice of which the wisdom and judgment of the historian is as im- 
portant as the accuracy of his knowledge of the events with which he 
deals. There are frequent references in Harnack’s writings to the old 
adage: Historia quo accuratius eo falsius narratur' (History assumes 
the character of falseness according to the degree of accuracy in which 
it tells of all circumstances and motives). Moreover, he gave evidence 
of some agreement with the views of Goethe who is reported to have 
said in a conversation with the historian Luden of the University of 
Jena in 1806: “Not all that is presented to us as history has really 
happened; and what has really happened did not really happen the way 
it was presented to us; moreover, what has really happened is only a 
small part of all that has happened. Everything in history remains un- 
certain, the largest as well as the smallest.”!* 

Harnack’s confidence in the reliability of the reports given by his- 
torians concerning past events certainly was greater than Goethe’s but, 
nevertheless, his own voluminous writings show that he was concerned 


8. “Gedenkrede auf Ernst Troeltsch” in Erforschtes und Erlebtes, p. 365. 

9. “Uber die Sicherheit etc.,” ibid., p. 12. 

10. Jbid., p. 19. 

11. “Was hat die Historie etc., ibid., p. 173. 

12. Quoted by Harnack in his lecture on “Die Religion Goethes in der Epoche 
seiner Vollendung,” ibid., p. 157. 
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about history not in order to be able to tell what really happened at 
some time but in order to understand the historical heritage that con- 
nects the present with the past, to know how it developed and how it 
shaped the destinies of the generations that came under its sway, and 
finally to assess its value for the present. 


II 


We now go on to inquire how this view of history and historical 
knowledge is reflected in Harnack’s interpretation of Christianity. One 
of his most telling and characteristic judgments is to be found in his 
last great work on Marcion.’* At the end of a full treatment of Marcion, 
in which all available sources are carefully and critically used, he dis- 
cusses Marcion’s conception of Christianity in the light of church his- 
tory. He raises the question whether Marcion was right in rejecting 
the authority of the Old Testament because he saw in it another reli- 
giousness than that which he found in the gospel or whether the Church 
was right in regarding also the Old Testament as Holy Scripture. Then 
he advances the following thesis: 


“The rejection of the Old Testament in the second century was a mis- 
take which the great Church rightly refused to commit; its retention in 
the wixteenth century was due to the power of a fateful heritage from 
which the Reformers were not yet able to withdraw; but its conserva- 
tion as a canonical book in modern Protestantism is the result of a 
paralysis of religion and of the church.”!4 


This, I say, is one of Harnack’s characteristic historical judgments. 
It shows what he meant by the statement that history must be overcome 
by history—and how the meaning and intent of this statement must be 
applied to the interpretation of Christianity: an historical heritage is 
not to be preserved merely on account of its historical givenness; it must 
be evaluated in terms of the decisions which the generations to whom it 
has been delivered have to make about its validity in the light of their 
understanding of the truth. Had the ancient church followed Marcion, 
it would have had to adopt his argument that the religion of the Old 
Testament was the worship of a false God (for it was only by an ab- 
solute distinction between truth and falsehood that differences between 
religions could then be explained), and the results would have been a 
tremendous confusion, because by a rejection of the Old Testament the 
Christian religion would have been placed in an historical vacuum. It 
was therefore a right judgment of the ancient church to affirm the canon- 
13. A. Harnack, Marcion. Das Evangelium vom fremden Gott. 2nd ed. Leipzig 
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14. [bid., p. 217. 
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icity of the Old Testament, although this doctrine continuously in- 
volved it in a tortuous treatment of the historical nature of the religion 
of old Israel. 

After centuries, Luther was once more led to see the profound reli- 
gious difference between the law and the gospel and between the religion 
of the Old Testament and that of the New Testament. His insight 
expressed in the setence: “Lex non potest nobis monstrare verum deum” 
should have led him to dissolve the canonicity of the Old Testament, but 
he was religiously so deeply bound to the age-old theological tradition 
in which the Old Testament was Holy Scripture, and, moreover, his 
historical sense was so little developed that he was unable to make the 
necessary decision. It was only when the Enlightenment undertook an 
historical comparison of the religions of mankind and when the modern 
philosophers formulated a philosophy of history which permitted them to 
see that truth too undergoes a development, at least in connection with 
the historical forms in which it is held and expressed, that it was pos- 
sible to see the impermissibility of putting the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment on an equal footing with that of the New Testament. Following the 
leadership of Schleiermacher, Protestantism should then have rejected 
the canonicity of the Old Testament, especially in view of the fact that 
the modern historical studies of the origins of the Christian religion 
showed that the evolution and nature of Christianity cannot be histor- 
ically understood except on the basis, and against the background, 
of the Old Testament. But lack of religious creativity and the 
lameness of ecclesiastical institutionalism deprived the Protestant 
churches of the ability to decide that, though it must at all times be 
good and useful for Christians to read the Old Testament, this book 
should not be given canonical authority in Christianity. 

This treatment of a particular historical problem of Christianity 
gives us a telling clue to Harnack’s historical interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. He saw the Christian religion in the totality of its historical 
forms and expressions and he conceived it as his task to understand 
how these forms developed. Specializing in the study of the history of 
dogma, he was aware of the fact that the preservation of the dogma 
and its ever new interpretation was due chiefly to the living work of 
individual men and their total and specific, primarily spiritual con- 
cerns. But he knew also that, like everything that is part of the heritage 
of human civilization, the Christian dogma developed according to 
what he called “an inner logic of its own.”!° In his own treatment of 
it, he therefore took full account not only of the original creativity of 
the individual dogmatic thinkers but also of the complexity of the factors 


15. A, Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. 5th ed. Tiibingen: Mohn, 1931-32. 
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in which this inner logic of the dogma expressed itself, namely: 
1) the concepts and sayings contained in the canonical Scriptures; 
2) the doctrinal tradition produced in an earlier period of the church 
and carried over to a later one without being clearly understood by its 
contemporaries; 3) the effort to interpret religious teachings in terms 
of the prevailing knowledge; 4) the requirements of ecclesiastical liturgy 
and polity; 5) political and social conditions; 6) changing moral ideals; 
7) the tendency to interpret one doctrine according to the scheme of 
another one in terms of abstract analogical thought; 8) the interest to 
state definitively why a doctrine held to be erroneous must be rejected; 
9) the hallowing power of blindly accepted customs and traditions.'® 
Yet awareness of all this, which, when told as the detailed historical 
story, required, indeed, accurate scholarly knowledge, wide experience 
and profound wisdom, was regarded by him only as the preparation 
for the historical understanding of the nature of Christianity. This 
understanding, he believed, can be accomplished only if one frees the 
characteristic and unique substance of the Christian religion from its 
temporal forms and expressions.’‘ This means that mindful of the 
totality of the historical manifestations of Christianity in specific Chris- 
tian beliefs, doctrines, or practices, one must distinguish (here I use 
terms which Harnack did not employ) between the Christian principle 
and its historical forms of expression on the presupposition that, though 
one cannot say anything at all about the nature of Christianity except 
in terms of historical evidence, no historical form can fully or de- 
finitely represent it. This is, I take it, what Harnack meant when, 
in defending his treatment of the nature of Christianity in his famous 
lectures on “What is Christianity?”, he said: “One may say that Paul 
or Augustine or Luther were right (in their conception of the Christian 
gospel), yet one must never go so far as to regard their Christianity as 
Christianity itself.”1* No historical form of Christianity must be ab- 
solutized or regarded as normative or authoritative. Instead we must 
recognize that though we cannot be Christians except through the 
medium of concrete historical traditions, it is not these traditions but 
their ultimate historical source that can be the fountain of Christian 
faith and life, namely the gospel of Jesus Christ. Where the gospel as 
Jesus proclaimed it, is,believer, there is Christianity, and this gospel does 
not require a normative historical form (in doctrine, dogma, liturgy, 
church polity, etc.) in order to produce belief. Many historical forms 
in which it has been held, beginning with the earliest, that of so-called 


16. Loc. cit. 


17. A. Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums. 50th anniversary ed. Stuttgart: 
Klotz, 1950, p. XIX. 
18. [bid., p. XVIII. 
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Jewish-Christianity, have perished, yet the gospel still finds adherents. 


“Either the gospel is . . . identified with its first form (in this case, one 
is forced to conclude that it came and went at a certain time), or it 
contains something that remains valid in historically changing forms. 
The latter judgment is the correct one. Even in its beginnings, the 
history of the church shows that it was necessary for ‘early Christianity’ 
to perish in order that ‘Christianity’ might remain. So too there followed, 
later on, one metamorphosis upon another.”!9 


Harnack was convinced that the dogma (i.e. the dogma of the 
trinity, the dogma of the two natures of Christ, the dogma of the in- 
fallibility of the church and of the papacy, and the whole doctrinal 
development connected with these norms) was the product of temporal 
historical decisions and situations and that under its influence Chris- 
tianity underwent an historical metamorphosis. The dogma must be 
seen (this was his thesis) “with respect to its conception and develop- 
ment as the work and achievement of the Greek mind on the soil of the 
gospel.” By means of this dogma, the gospel was kept alive under 
specific historical conditions, namely those of the ancient Graeco- 
Roman world. But the gospel cannot and must not be identified with 
the philosophical intellectualism and with the juristic-legalistic systems 
which were the inevitable preconditions and products of the dogma. 
Indeed the gospel is not dependent upon authoritative theological doc- 
trines and an infallible church, nor is it conceivable that any specific 
kind of doctrine and institution was, from the beginning, implied in its 
nature. This judgment, Harnack was persuaded, is both religious and 
historical: 1. It is religious in view of the fact that in the course of Chris- 
tian history, reformations were undertaken again and again in which 
the gospel was set in opposition to theological and ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions that were alleged to be necessary for its preservation. The success- 
ful reformations effected a critical reduction of the historical traditions. 
The Protestant Reformation in particular must be viewed as such a 
reduction; indeed, the Protestant Reformers in principle abolished the 
dogma. 2. The judgment is historical in the sense that the recognition of 
plished when in the name of the gospel they denied infallibility to any 
dogma. The judgment is historical in the sense that the recognition of 
the historical nature of Christianity which has been made possible by 
the humanistic-scientific revolution of the Renaissance and the En- 
lightenment renders an authoritarian perpetuation of the dogma im- 
possible. 

When Harnack denied the Christian validity of the dogma, he spoke 
as a Protestant as well as an historian. In a memorandum addressed to 
the Prussian Ministry of Education he wrote: “. . . . The results of 


19. Jbid., p. 9. 








church historical research will break the power of the traditions that 
are now burdening the consciences of men. Cardinal Manning once 
made the frivolous statement: ‘One must overcome history by dogma’— 
we say just the opposite: Dogma must be purified by history, and as 
Protestants we are confident that in doing so we do not break down but 
build up.””° 

It is often said that it was Harnack’s religious and historical program 
to reduce Christianity to the religion of the historical Jesus. This is a 
gross over-simplification of his views. To be sure, he insisted always that 
in order to understand Christianity, one must see it in the light of the 
proclamation of Jesus and its effects and influences upon the believers. 
But the gospel to which he referred was something much profounder 
than what is commonly meant by the “religion of the historical Jesus.” 
He believed that the saying of Matthew 11:25, “Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden and | will give you rest . . .” contains 
the theme of all of Jesus’ preaching and work. Moreover, he thought it 
possible to describe the gospel of Jesus in three circles of thought each 
of which must be understood as containing the whole of the gospel: 
the Kingdom of God and its coming; the faith in God the Father and 
the infinite value of the human soul; the better righteousness and the 
commandment of love.”! Because this gospel is basically a proclamation 
about God that demands faith and as such moulds the way of life, he was 
certain that it is not an intellectual doctrine and in particular that its 
acceptance does not require a definite doctrine about the person of Jesus. 


“It is something exceedingly strained” (he wrote) “to maintain that 
even according to Jesus himself his preaching was only something 
provisional and that it must all be differently understood in the light 
of his death and resurrection. No—this proclamation of his is simpler 
than the churches have been willing to acknowledge it to be and it was 
therefore also more universal and more serious. Not the Son but the 
Father alone belongs in the gospel as Jesus prociaimed it. He does not 
belong in the gospel as one of its parts, but he was the personal concre- 
tion and power of the gospel and is still realized as such.”22 


From this understanding Harnack did not conclude that the actual 
development of Christianity in the form of dogma and church represents 
a perversion of the gospel. He did not write the History of Dogma in 
order to prove that from the beginning it was a religious error. Nor 
was he of the opinion that modern Christians should undertake a 
repristination of the religion of the New Testament in so far as one can 


20. Noy. 27, 1888. Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, Adolf von Harnack: 2nd ed. Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1951, p. 88. 

21. Das Wesen des Christentums, p. 31, 

22. Ibid., p. 85 f. 
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interpret it as focused in the historical gospel of Jesus. He was filled 
with a deep sense of wonder and admiration when he considered the 
way in which Christianity as an historical movement had survived the 
civilizations through which it has passed. His treatment of the expan- 
sion of Christianity in the first three centuries, his analysis of Marcion 
and the heresies of the second century, his interpretation of Augustine 
and his characterization of monasticism—they all testify to the fact that 
his insistence upon the historical interpretation of Christianity did not 
culminate in the advocacy of the normativeness of its beginnngs in the 
teaching of Jesus. Indeed, in contrast to many Protestant theologians 
and church-historians, he always regarded the Roman Catholic Church 
as the most impressive product of Christian history. He judged it to 
be “the most comprehensive and most powerful, the most complex and 
yet most uniform structure which history as far as we know has ever 
produced.”2% 

But he was so deeply persuaded that the Protestant Reformation had 
rediscovered the gospel as the religious source of Christianity, and that 
the modern historical consciousness had made possible a liberation of 
the mind of men from the weight of traditions hitherto regarded as 
sacrosanct, that for today he urged a form of Christianity in which the 
gospel might find an expression transcending the authoritarianism of 
the tradition. He believed that thereby Christians could be led to 
greater religious, intellectual, and moral truthfulness. His study of the 
history of dogma had taught him that since an early time and cer- 
tainly since the fourth or fifth century no full truthfulness had prevailed 
in the church, because the creeds tended to state more than Christians 
were really ready to answer for and because dogmatic formulae had 
become more eccentric than the real belief of Christians warranted.** 
Furthermore, he was forced to conclude that the connection of dogmatic 
taught with the intellectualism of Greek philosophy had put an imagined 
Christ in the place of the real one.*® He confessed that his mind was 
filled with sadness when the history of Christianity made him see the 
transformation of a worship in spirit and in truth to that of signs, 
liturgical forms, and idols. “Jesus Christ,” he wrote, “let himself be 
nailed to the cross in order that this kind of religion should be done 
away with.”2° Nevertheless, he was sure that ecclesiasticism had never 
succeeded in suppressing the power of the gospel,’ indeed, that the 
gospel had been and still is effective in all churches in spite of the fact 


23. Ibid., p. 166. 

24. Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, op. cit., p. 314. 
25. Wesen d. Christent., p. 140. 
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that it was and still is immensely burdened with foreign elements and 
demands. 

At the end of his life he summed up his views in an exchange of 
letters with Professor E. Peterson, who was about to become a convert 
to Roman Catholicism because he had been led to think that no church 
could maintain the Christian witness in the confusion of modern thought 
unless it could rely on an authoritatively defined doctrine. Harnack 
denied that an ecclesiastical community required an absolute formal 
authority, and he asserted that real religious community was produced 
in Christendom at all times by the witness of experience and faith of 
regenerated persons and by its resonant and illuminating influence upon 
others.?* In view of this, he hailed that development in Protestant church 
life “which points more and more toward Independentism and the pure 
community of spirit of the kind represented by the Quakers and by 
Congregationalism.””° 

One is permitted to say, I think, that this confession to the religious, 
confessional, and ecclesiastical freedom of the Quakers and the Con- 
gregationalists reflects the sum of Harnack’s work as a church historian: 
Christians live by the power of the gospel for which they must find free 
and unauthoritarian forms in their common life according to the ex- 
igencies of everlchanging historical situations. 


Ill 


The importance of Harnack’s work and outlook will be more fully 
recognized in the coming years than it is now. The historical interpre- 
tation of Christianity cannot, in the long run, be neglected by the 
churches and denominations. The time will come when, on the continent 
of Europe, theological scholarship and church policy will effect a return 
to the manner of thinking which Harnack represented. He and Troeltsch 
will be rediscovered and their leadership will again be recognized as 
promising a true and truthful understanding and interpretation of the 
Christian gospel in the modern world. The Barthian and neo-confessional 
theologies of today will then be viewed as impossible because of their 
neglect of the historical dimensions of the Christian faith. Whether the 
churches too, and particularly their official bodies, will be led to see the 
necessity to take account of the historical method and its impact upon 
the modern forms of the Christian life, is a difficult question. They 
never opened themselves to the kind of theological thought which Har- 
nack’s work embodies. Indeed, they refused to give him any concrete 
28. “Briefwechsel mit Harnack” in Erik Peterson, Theologische Traktate. Miin- 
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ecclesiastical responsibility or task, despite the fact that he was ac- 
knowledged almost universally as one of the foremost representatives of 
Protestant theology. They never were willing to identify themselves 
with him. Yet it is obvious that without that self-criticism and that 
readiness for the re-evaluation of traditions which the practice of the 
historical interpretation of life requires, the churches will become more 
and more what they already are, namely tradition-bound institutions 
and ineffective vestiges of the past. As such they must unavoidably be 
judged as outdated by all who, in dealing with the cultural heritage, 
cannot but try to “overcome history by history.” The ecumenical move- 
ment, too, we can be certain, will not make progress toward the realiza- 
tion o fthe idea of the world-church, unless the churches agree to change 
their outlook upon themselves and upon other churches in accordance 
with the historical interpretation of Christianity. 

American Protestantism is on the whole less bound than European 
Protestantism, but the American denominations have not yet learned 
to understand themselves as historical movements. If they are willing 
to use the opportunity with which their freedom has provided them, 
namely to practice an historical responsibility toward the Christian 
legacy, they may become the bearers of a Christian Renaissance. In such 
an event, Harnack will once more come into his own. 
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Theories of Personality. By Calvin Hall and Gardner Lindzey, 

New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1957. 572 pages. 

The Self; By Clark Moustakas, Editor, Explorations in Personal 
Growth, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. 

The Religious Dimensions of Personality. By Wayne Oates, New York, 
The Association Press, 1957. 320 pages. 


The passionate search of modern man to discover his identity— 
to answer the question, Who am I?, is borne in upon one who 
scans the field of personality theory today. The question is more 
than a detached inquiry concerned with whether there is an entity 
called the self. It is an insistent question which springs from man’s 
commitment in life. “Is there a me?” “I want to be real!” 

There are three concerns which are common to modern person- 
ality theories: 1) Since the days of Hume, who removed substance 
from psychology, the self is understood as a functional entity 
rather than an autonomous agent within man. It is described in 
empirical and phenomenological terms. 2) All personality theor- 
ies are forced to deal with the crucial importance of the nature and 
functioning of motivation. Indeed, the view of motivation is in 
some measure a differential criterion for the philosophic framework 
in which the person is viewed. Between the mechanism of Freud 
(“the displacement of energy from one object to another is the 
most important feature of personality dynamics”.—Hall and Lindzey, 
p- 39) and the teleology of Jung (“the person lives by aims as well 
as by causes.” Ibid., p. 78) a full spectrum of attitudes toward 
motivation is represented. 3) Every theory of personality is also 
involved in a theory about man and the meaningful context of his 
life. Whether the basic model is stimulus-response or gestalt-related- 
ness, personality theory is based on a view of man in which his 
behavior makes sense. 
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Around these common foci—the functional, motivational and 
meaningful dimensions of selfhood—most personality theories are 
shaped. 

Hall and Lindzey’s monumental work in bringing together read- 
able, comparative surveys of personality theories from Freud to 
Carl Rogers is of inestimable value for anyone who takes ser- 
iously the challenge of contemporary intellectual history. Freud, 
Jung and Adler are both supported and judged in the work of 
Fromm, Horney and Sullivan. Gestalt theories with an organismic 
basis in Goldstein, a motivational center-of-gravity in Murray and 
a “field of forces” focus in Kurt Lewin, are all efforts to make 
sense out of the complex of human interaction. With the individual 
psychology of Allport and the phenomenological emphasis of 
Rogers, there is a definite move away from man-as-seen-in-a-cate- 
gory to man as uniquely experienced and reported by himself. 
There are.others. The impressive fact is that theoretical and re- 
search work as well as clinical operations are being carried out 
in the full vigor of the depth which man has discovered anew in 
our day. 

Clark Moustakas has brought together a number of significant 
contributors who have a common concern with the growth and 
development of the self. Moustakas initiates the series with his own 
essay on “True Experience and the Self.” He emphasizes the 
radical uniqueness of selfhood and growth. Readers of this 
Quarterly will find Andras Angyal of particular interest. For him 
the most adequate model of the creative tensions in the growing 
self is found in religious experience. Man is both a unifier of his 
own wholes and “a participant in the superordinate whole to which 
he belongs.” Hence the creative tension lies between self-determina- 
tion and self-surrender. 

Wayne Oates includes many of the theorists represented in the 
first two volumes which have been noted here. He writes from the 
perspective of “the revelational approach to personality” by which 
he means to say that he views man in his wholeness as “a creature 
standing in relation before God as The Creator.” 

It is evident in the work of Wayne Oates that the rediscovery 
of man’s wholeness in biblical theology—its emphasis on nephesh 
as a dynamic, actional symbol of the self—has significance for the 
growing conviction in psychology that man cannot be understood 
in a vacuum—or in a laboratory. The uniqueness of persons is 
discovered only in their commitments. “Man,” the author writes, 
“from his conception to his death, experiences himself both as a 
being self and as a becoming self...” He who would understand 
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what it is to be a man must abandon the spectator’s seat for a part 
in the dialogue of living. 

Professor Oates has made an attempt to incorporate the work of 
“developmental psychology” in his synoptic view. He emphasizes 
the “revelatory power” of man’s encounter at every stage. Escha- 
tology has its way of shaping personal development. While it is 
true that every stage in man’s life possesses revelatory possibility, 
some readers may feel that the author’s desire for relevancy results 
in putting eschatology on a “Gesell-like” schedule! Possibly this is 
an unfair judgment. Oates himself writes that “to say that God 
usually manifests himself to a growing person . . . is a very dif- 
ferent thing from saying that God cannot manifest himself in any 
other way!” The impression remains, however, that order is pre- 
ferred, and, obviously, it makes the work of a Christian psy- 
chologist more manageable. 

Of these three books, Wayne Oates is a must for the religious 
worker. His courage, his scholarship and above all his honest 
wrestling with these divergent disciplines—theology and _psychol- 
ogy—are fruits of the spirit for which we can only be thankful. 
He is a good counselor and teacher in the way ahead. 


C. R. STINNETTE, Jr. 


The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud. By Ernest Jones, M.D., Vol. I, 
1953, Vol. II, 1955, Vol. III, 1957, New York, Basic Books. 


This is the definitive critical biography of Freud and the only 
acceptable piece of biographical writing about the founder of 
psychoanalysis (with the exception of some fragmentary notes, 
including some of his own). Jones knew Freud during most of his 
life as a psychoanalyst and familiarized himself with Freud’s 
earlier life through documents and personal communications with 
members of Freud’s family and professional circle. 

The author has not hesitated to reveal inelegant aspects of the 
life of the book’s hero. Neither has he abstained from criticism 
of Freud’s colleagues and opponents. At no point does the book 
become apologetic or polemic in thrust, although, it would be 
silly to suggest that writing for a field as filled with orthodox- 
heterodox problems as psychoanalysis can be done dispassion- 
ately. Jones has his convictions and states them. He also knows 
he has them and knows he states them and lets us know he knows. 

As a personal biography the book could benefit from more 
German blood, more Jewish blood, in Jones’ viens. The latter 
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has grasped a great deal of the life of Vienna, of the life of the 
Viennese Jew—but he misses out in the communication of some 
of the earthly Jiidischkeit, some of the absurdity and glory of the 
Jew in Europe that were hard for this patient English gentleman 
to reflect, accept as he might. 

Jones reveals his own greatness as a preserver of the analytic 
movement through the crises of wars and clashes of temperament 
within the movement. He admits the importance of his role but 
does not exaggerate it. Peace in the English analytic movement 
is in dramatic contrast to American fragmentation and schism. 

Perhaps of greatest interest to ministers and seminarians is 
Jones’ treatment of the Freud-Pfister friendship and correspon- 
dence. Oskar Pfister, pastor in Zurich and training analyst, was 
a close and loyal friend of Freud yet one who perpetually plagued 
the latter with his persistent and consistent Christianity with which 
he insisted psychoanalysis had a creative interrelation. They 
(Freud and Pfister) never got together on this, but neither did 
they ever grow apart; a testimony to the faith and friendship 
of both. 

Any serious student of psychology, personality, or psycho- 
analysis cannot afford to ignore this magnificent summary of the 
life and thought of Freud and his closest collaborators. Any stu- 
dent of the history of religion or the Church will be struck with 
parallels between the history of the movement and that of religious 
movements. Any seeker for points of contact between psycho- 
analysis and religion cannot find a better introduction, source 
book, or inspiration. 


Earu A. Loomis, Jr. 


Preface to Pastoral Theology. By Seward Hiltner, Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1957, 240 pp. 





This book by one of the recognized leaders in the field of 
pastoral work and counselling is properly called a “preface” to 
pastoral theology because Dr. Hiltner has concerned himself with 
the fundamental conception of the pastoral office, and with an 
attempt to analyze logically the relation of pastoral theology as 
a discipline to the whole body of divinity. He rightly says that 
“the conception, meaning, method, and structure of pastoral theol- 
ogy in Protestantism are all amorphous.” With the courage to 
face tough technical and logical problems and a sure grasp of 
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‘the relations of pastoral theology to the field of theological study, 
Dr. Hiltner has produced a basic book which ought to be care- 
fully studied by ministers and theological faculties alike. Whether 
one finds himself in agreement with the analysis or not is not 
so important as the fact that the analysis is being made. 

The key concept for the unifying of pastoral functions is found 
in the New Testament theme of the “shepherd” of the congrega- 
tion, so that shepherding (a less awkward term than the some- 
times used poimenics) becomes the distinctive theme of the 
pastoral office. The three functions of healing, sustaining, and 
guiding are interpreted as aspects of shepherding; two cognate 
functions of communicating and organizing are also brought 
within the fundamental perspective. 

Dr. Hiltner does not leave his structural pattern without con- 
crete illustration. He makes extensive use of the case material 
left by Ichabod Spencer, a Presbyterian minister in Brooklyn in 
the 19th century. As one of the very rare examples of such 
extensive case material from a previous century it has its own 
intrinsic interest. Further development of the implications of 
Dr. Hiltner’s point of view would, of course, demand a less re- 
stricted body of case material. But the heart of the book is the 
focus on the nature and structure of the pastoral office, and it is 
a very badly needed book indeed. 


DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 


Schools of Psychoanalytic Thought. By Ruth L. Munroe, New York, 
Dryden Press, 1955, 620 pp. 


This book is “an exposition, critique, and attempt at integra- 
tion” of the major schools of psychoanalytic thought by a clinical 
psychologist with extensive experience in diagnostic testing and 
guidance as well as in teaching at Sarah Lawrence and The City 
Coilege of New York. 

Part One (pp. 3-70) is a description of the author’s approach 
to the study of psychoanalytic thought and an introduction to 
basic concepts. Parts Two and Three deal with “Freud and the 
‘Freudians’” (pp. 71-330) and “Adler, Horney, Fromm, and 
Sullivan” (pp. 333-5356) respectively. These two parts are each 
divided into five chapters under the following headings: The 
Terms of the Organism, The Terms of the Milieu, The Genetic 
Process, The Dynamics of the Functioning Personality, and Path- 
ology and Treatment, This arrangement assists the reader in the 
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comparative study of the schools. Part Four is a briefer study 
of Jung and Rank. The author is less interested in, and less 
informed about, these two schools. 

Dispersed strategically throughout the chapters are clear and 
precise “Critical Comments” set off from the discussion of the 
schools in double-column format. They are of two kinds: “Re- 
flections of the clinical psychologist on problems of patients, 
normal people, our culture, and empirical research; and dis- 
cussions of a philosophical order.” 

Part Five is an Epilogue in which the author attempts a critical 
summary of present psychoanalytic thought and an indication of 
the further investigation needed. This book is a good secondary 
introduction to psychoanalytic thought and, because of the crit- 
ique offered by the author, a good supplement to a reading of 
the primary sources. It is a comprehensive, fair-minded and 
readable treatment of the subject. 


LAWRENCE DEBOER 


Motivation and Personality. By A. H. Maslow, New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1954. 





This book represents a distinguished effort to analyse ‘normal’ 
adult maturity. For Maslow, too much attention in the past has 
been given to human pathology, and in his opinion this has been 
due to the determination of scientific inquiry by the limits of 
traditional methods. In attempting the study of psychological 
health, Maslow is here trying both to present his findings and to 
perfect his method of inquiry. He sees the development of per- 
sonality as motivated by a hierarchy of needs, some of the more 
basic of which become inoperative through satiation while others 
slowly emerge and grow in intensity. Most ‘higher’ needs are 
absent in persons suffering deprivation of basic satisfactions. 
Consequently, modern social science should promote the cultural 
development of both basic and higher need-satisfactions. He de- 
fines some of the higher needs as: “Mystic Experience, gemein- 
schaftsgefiihl, profound interpersonal relations, the democratic 
character structure, a monistic moral sense (but not “orthodoxly 
religious”), and a philosophical sense of humor. Obviously, Mas- 
low’s thesis accepts the self as the ultimate source of motivation 
and phenomenal investigations as valid and essential. His book 
should be especially appealing to secular and religious educators. 
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A Professor of Psychology at Brandeis University, Maslow is a 
naturalistic humanist who wears his idealism proudly. 


Wayne PLUMMER 


Psychotherapy and Religion. By Henry J. S. Guntrip, New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1957. 


With this book Henry Guntrip has created a prominent place 
for himself among the writers on the subject of religion and psy- 
chotherapy. With his compelling, concise, and systematic de- 
: fining of the role of ‘values’ in the healing process he has clari- 
fied both the scientific and the religious approaches to suffering. 
He follows the ‘revisionist’ trend in the Freudian tradition. The 
approach to the problem of ‘mental pain’ must integrate all our 
best insights from medicine, psychology and religion or morals. 
He begins his book with a synthesis of the two theoretical views 
which regard emotional stress as due to intra-psychic and inter- 
personal causes. With roots in both areas he then sees man grow- 
ing as a loving and creative being with the assistance of both 
psychotherapy and religion. Yet, there is no attempted synthesis 
of the two disciplines. Psychotherapy leads man toward a vital 
; consideration of life’s values. Religion begins with affirmation about 
values. In addition, however, religious faith and experience con- 
currently provide the most favorable atmosphere for the thera- 
peutic effort. Man must progress in his quest from salvation to com- 
munion. Here, then, is a rich literary contribution to one of 
society’s major problems. Henry Guntrip, for eighteen years a 
Congregational minister, is a teaching psychotherapist at Leeds 
University, England. 
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Personality and Religion. By Paul E. Johnson, New York, 1957, Abing- 
don Press, 297 pp. 


This book is excellent reading for the student of personality 
y who desires a combination of an orientation to four major themes 
- in personality development and some verified clinical observations. 
n The four major themes include: 1) the personality of infancy 
K according to Freud; 2) the personality of childhood according 
. to Lewin; 3) the personality of youth according to Sullivan; and 
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4) emerging maturity according to Allport. The four clinical obser- 
vations, seriously limited by the printed page and by the religious 
orientation of the case studies, are of particular interest to the 
theological student. 

The author is attempting some integration of the major in- 
fluences of psychology with the awareness of self that comes to 
focus through a religious experience. He coins the term “dynamic 
interpersonalism” which demonstrates the encounter of the I-Thou 
relationship, and in the latter part of the book there is more 
reflective satisfaction for those who find the clinical limited and 
the theological untouchable. The theories of becoming, belonging, 
and being are scripturally substantiated. 

This book comes from the vasi experience of the author who 
has been teaching for twenty years in the field of personality and 
religion. He is well qualified to knit together in a book of this 
kind some of the frayed and misunderstood threads of psychology 
and religion. For further satisfaction to the student in this field, 
a good bibliography has been compiled along with an adequate 
reference index. 


Keitu W. KEEL 


Christian Essays in Psychiatry. Edited by Philip Mairet, New York 
Philosophical Library, 1956, 187 pp. 


This is a book which will be read with profit by those who are 
interested in the exchange and cross-fertilization of ideas between 
the two great disciplines of religion and dynamic psychology. The 
slim volume brings together individual statements of ten British 
contributors, of whom seven are practicing psychiatrists, the rest 
theologians. The introduction points out that the book was pre- 
pared by “a group of Christian doctors who thought that a con- 
sidered statement on psychiatry from a Christian standpoint was 
called for”. 

The ten essays of the volume are precise and to the point. This 
makes them relatively easy and profitable reading in a field where 
the qualities of such orderliness are often missing. If I should 
have to call special attention to some of them, I would first point 
to editor Mairet’s essay on “The Presuppositions of Psychalogical 
Analysis”, in which he offers an excellent exposition of the 
three great schools of Freud, Adler, and Jung, their principles 
and their attitudes toward religion. A good piece of work is also 
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an article by Gilbert elaborating upon some outstanding distinc- 
tions between psycho-therapeutic analysis (of the unconscious), 
on the one hand, and spiritual direction (of the conscious mind), 
on the other. Into the same context falls the contribution of the 
eminent Victor White O.P. (author of the book “God and the 
Unconscious), dealing with the crucial problem of “Guilt, theo- 
logical and psychological”. A fourth author writes intelligently 
on the development of religious and moral attitudes in children. 
Still another on “Religious symptoms in Mental Disorders”. 
Another chapter is on the “Constitutional Approach”, and ex- 
amines psychological concepts on which the U.S.A. has im- 
posed a heavy cultural taboo. All these authors, together with 
the rest of the contributors to the book (different individuals as 
they may be) have something in common. They share a more 
than superficial slant toward that special brand of psychology 
which centers around Professor C. G. Jung of Zurich. 

This last remark brings me to some reservations about the 
book. I fear that the “Essays” are neither so encompassing 
in their “Psychiatry” nor so “Christian” in substance as their 
collective book-title would lead us to expect. 

Since C. G. Jung, contrary to the other patriarchs of modern 
depth psychology, has never openly devaluated nor bypassed reli- 
gion, some observers have held that his particular psychology 
may even be favorable to Christian viewpoints. This thesis, how- 
ever, although seemingly accepted by the ten contributors of our 
essays, is very dubious. There can be no question that Jung 
has a genunine appreciation of the pragmatic value of religion, 
and we have his own pronouncement that “I have never anywhere 
denied God”. Nevertheless, we will be on rather safe grounds 
when we suggest that Jung values the realm for which religion 
stands more as a provider of symbols and archetypes than an ob- 
jective reality per se—and that God is for him more a necessary 
psychological function of man’s irrational character than the liv- 
ing Lord of the Bible. Indeed, when one goes from general and 
“natural” religiosity to “Christian” religion more specifically, one 
cannot but agree with the flashes of insight as they appear on 
pages 70 and 149 of the book. There we find the idea that closed 
psychological systems (and this certainly includes Jung’s) may 
be able to promise man the fullness and health of all his natural 
endowments, as these systems interpret them, while the salva- 
tion and wholeness which Christianity offers him could possibly 
subordinate such “nature” to the “Super-natural”; the self-and 
culture-transcending, “sanctifying” and spiritual value of the 
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Gospel, proclaimed once and for all. 

In a recent book, the Jesuit Father Raymond Hostie has 
presented us with a Roman Catholic view of the topic: “Religion 
and The Psychology of Jung”. Before we Protestants have an 
equally careful study, in which sympathies do not preclude good 
judgment, we had better be careful not to take a Jung-inspired 
With this warning in mind the present volume may again be 
recommended to all pastors who have an interest in psychology 
and in a modern, psychologically-oriented ministry. 


E. FREDERICK PROELSS 


Understanding Grief. By Edgar N. Jackson, New York, Abingdon Press, 
1957, 255 pp. 





It will take some doing to produce a better book than this 
on the understanding of grief. We may have here another text, 
like Cabot and Dicks’ Art of Ministering to the Sick, which will 
invite restatement and amplification at many points, but it will be 
for a long while the book every student is told to read first. The 
subtitle, “Its Roots, Dynamics, and Treatment,” is accurate. Mr. 
Jackson writes out of sound understanding, training, and practice, 
and he brings toge*’ ~ the contributions of Psychology and Theol- 
ogy with an overall awareness of the relevance of the Christian 
gospel and the distinctive task of the pastor. His approach is 
avowedly eclectic: in several places he has made bedfellows of 
writers not ordinarily associated with ease; and partisans of 
schools will find lots to quarrel with. He has made good use of a 
previously-published work on grief, and is careful to give credit 
where credit is due. The book is well organized, with the pro- 
gression of thought clearly indicated by chapter and section 
headings, and with discerning but unobtrusive use of case ma- 
terial for illustration. The bibliography presents a good working 
list of the most helpful books for the pastor in both theoretical 
and practical aspects of the subject. A tendency to fall into jargon 
makes for occasional heavy going in some of the early chapters, 
and the insistent use of “exteriorize” for “externalize” through- 
out the book is a bit annoying; but these are small matters. The 
author’s point of view may perhaps best be indicated by a sen- 
tance he quotes from Paul Irion: “. . . the Christian faith is a 
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resource which enables the individual to mourn, rather than a 
substitute for mourning” (p. 223). 


R. B. Reeves, Jr. 


The Meaning of Persons. By Paul Tournier, New York, Harper Brothers, 
1957, 238 pp. 


In this book, Dr. Tournier, a Swiss psychiatrist, attempts to 
explore the inner depths of man in order to uncover self or 
person and the means by which self may be made known to self, 
to others and to God. Finding self to be externally apparent as 
distorted and varied images, he learns that the essential person 
may be reached through sincerity of interest, and effort, which 
eventually lead to understanding and communion between doctor 
and patient, and to the apprehension of spirit in both. 

To account for the inaccessibility of persons (selfs) to other 
persons, he visualizes person as submerged or hidden by a host 
of mechanisms or ‘personages’; person being an inner spiritual 
entity observable exteriorly as a complex superstructure of per- 
| sonages built up in the process of living. This multiplicity of 
personages is fashioned by our instincts, egoisms, vanities and 
legitimate ambitions responding to the forces of environment in 
adaptive need. Consequently, man is constituted of two elements: 
the hidden spontaneous and spiritual (person) not accessible to 
intro-spection or observation; and the automatic, recurrent. 


) causal (personages) which is accessible to observation. Thus. 
f psychological therapy and tests are techniques by which one may 
f ultimately reach through to inner person; and when person is 
' reached, psychology ends and spirit begins. Once the outer shield 
t of personage is breached by appropriate techniques, we move with- 
in the domain of person and its spiritual content—that of values, 
. faith and decisions involving self-commitment. Hence, psychology 
. is but a means of studying personality which lies between person 
x and personage and comprises innate characteristics plus additions 
] due to education and other life experiences. This double aspect of 
" man is also characteristic of his spiritual life; hence it is present 
in our religious life which may also be subject to discordances be- 
“ tween person and personages. 
e How, then, may the person be reached, since introspection and 
" objective study are ineffectual? Accessibility to person is possible 
a through its self-revelation to another person and through its ac- 
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ceptance of responsibility. These are achieved by means of a re- 
lationship, by communion with a second person in which, through 
a dialogue, personage is pierced and person reaches through to 
person. Thus a sense of responsibility is the condition for liberation 
of the person achieved through confession which is the core of the 
truly personal dialogue. The road to confession must be taken first 
in order to be free to speak truly, simply and personally, without 
which there can be no dialogue. 

But in so doing, a second dialogue ensues: one with the doctor 
and one with God. Thus the person is simultaneously revealed to 
another person and to God, and another person and God reveal 
themselves in the confessional. The prime necessity for the “med- 
icine of the person”, therefore, is that the doctor open his heart 
to the world of persons and learn to see his patients not as the 
scene of this or that phenomenon but as persons. 

The more a person opens his heart, the more important it is 
that he find the doctor in close contact with God. The doctor, con- 
sequently, must perform his work with his own person, not with his 
personages. In the dialogue which takes place between person and 
persons comes self-knowledge, accessibility to spirit, and sincerity 
in religious life. 

Finally, life is choice, self-commitment and _ responsibility; 
“jumping over the hedges of the personages which have gradually 
grown up and hemmed us in”. Risks may be involved, but the 
person issues forth liberated and self determining. If patients are 
helped to recover this fundamental function of life, namely choice, 
sooner or later they will raise the question of values—the dialogue 
will become spiritual. New life therefore comes from this en- 
counter of person with person. 

Dr. Tournier writes with the self-consciousness of the philos- 
opher. His language is clear and direct and his orientation is toward 
people rather than the clinic. He draws heavily upon the thoughts 
and experiences of other men, upon case material and upon the 
experiences of his own life. In his sincerity of expression may be 
detected his honest effort to “scrape away the varnish of the 


personage to reveal once more the true colors of the person 
underneath”. 


GEORGE SHUGART 
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THE ESSENES AND CHRISTI- 
ANITY, sy Duncan Howtert. 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1957. 
216 pp., 

THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND 
THE BIBLE, sy Roranp E. Mur- 
PHY, 0. CARM., Westminster, Mary- 
land, The Newman Press, 1956. 119 
pp., $1.50. 


THE SCROLLS AND THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, Epitep sy Kais- 
TER STENDAHL. New York, Harper 
& Bros., 1957. 308 pp., $4.00. 


Popular excitement over the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, first aroused by Edmund 
Wilson’s famous essay in the New 
Yorker of May 11, 1955, seems to have 
died down. But it is well to remember 
that scores of scholars had long been 
engaged in the kind of technical stud- 
ies on the scrolls which alone yield 
constructive and reliable results. The 
number of contributions now ap- 
proaches the fabulous number of two 
thousand, all within a period of about 
ten years. Each of the three books un- 
der review has its special merits. Two 
of them are popular in the best sense 
of the word. The third is a collection 
of essays by Jewish, Catholic, and 
Protestant scholars both here and 
abroad. All but three have already ap- 
peared in scholarly journals, seven of 
them in German. 

In eighteen brief but readable chap- 
ters Duncan Howlett, the Unitarian 
minister of the First Church of Boston, 
addresses himself to the interpretation 
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of the scrolls. He has profited from 
the counsel of Krister Stendahl and 
Immanuel Ben Dor, both of Harvard. 
His book is a sober and well-reasoned 
attempt to understand what the scrolls 
have to say in their historical and theo- 
logical contexts. At least one-third of 
his discussion is directed to discerning 
the relationship between the Essenes 
and Christianity. He allows the scrolls 
to bear their own witness, and he has 
a warm appreciation of the piety of the 
covenanters. The numerous similarities 
with New Testament life and faith are 
recognized, but the differences are also 
set forth. It is a good book. 


Roland E. Murphy, Professor of Sem- 
itics at the Catholic University of 
America, seeks to place the scrolls in 
their proper literary, social, and theo- 
logical setting. The necessary prelim- 
inary information is given, but not as 
adequately as one might wish. By far 
the best chapter is on the value of the 
scrolls for the study of the Old Testa- 
ment text. His conclusions are as fol- 
lows: (1) We now have another win- 
dow through which to view the Hebrew 
text at a relatively early period of its 
life. (2) The O. T. text has not been 
seriously corrupted in the course of 
transmission. (3) We now have evi- 
dence of the fluidity of the Hebrew 
text in the period before Christ. (4) 
The scrolls will provide us with a num- 
ber of original readings, as e.g., in I-II 
Samuel. (5) They tell us something of 
the editing of the O. T. (6) We are 
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receiving from the scrolls a more de- 
tailed knowledge of the origins of the 
Greek Septuagint. Father Murphy 
writes about the relation of early Chris- 
tianity to its background, examines the 
terminology of the scrolls, and then 
turns to the extremely important ques- 
tions of their relation to John the Bap- 
tist, the Johannine writings, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, Acts and the Epis- 
tles, and finally to the connections be- 
tween Jesus and the Teacher of Right- 
eousness. The book is clearly and in- 
cisively written; it is discriminating 
and fair, an admirable corrective to 
speculative vagary. 


Krister Stendahl, the editor of The 
Scrolls and the New Testament, es- 
tablishes in a very fresh and convinc- 
ing fashion the basis upon which the 
scrolls are to be studied in their re- 
lation to the New Testament. It is 
only by way of a rather elaborate criti- 
cal analysis of New Testament material, 
he says, that a comparative study can 
be carried on with precision. He calls 
attention to the strong note of expec- 
tation and anticipation in the Qumran 
texts and in the New Testament; he 
understands the creative matrix of es- 
chatology. He is not content with merely 
listing similarities and dissimilarities, 
but interprets both in the light of 
the common expectations of the Es- 
senes and early Christians. He shows 
how the scrolls contribute to our knowl- 
edge of the Jewish background of 
Christianity. “It means, among other 
things, that both the Pauline and the 
Johannine literature can be understood 
in their Jewish background and that 
many of the odysseys of scholars some 
decades ago over the deep waters of 
Hellenistic philosophy and religion were 
more fascinating than they were re- 
warding.” (p. 5) Stendahl’s chapter 
provides an admirable setting for the 
chapters which follow; it should be re- 
quired reading for all who venture upon 
the same course. He does not repeat 
old clichés and is not shackled by the 
“assured results of N. T. scholarship.” 
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Oscar Cullmann’s lecture at Union 


on “The Significance of the Qum- 
ran tests for Research into the Begin- 
nings of Christianity” is appropriately 
included in the collection. He seeks to 
establish a bridge between the Essenes 
and the early Christians in the Hellen- 
ists of the Book of Acts and finds a 
common denominator in their rejection 
of temple worship. The development of 
one form of early Christianity, he sug- 
gests, is Essenes, Christian Hellenists, 
Fourth Gospel. The Synoptic and Jo- 
hannine representations are both Pales- 
tinian; the latter is not later than the 
former but is only farther removed 
from normative Judaism. W. H. Brown- 
lee of Duke writes on John the Baptist. 
It is a stimulating and venturesome 
discussion, one that has adready in- 
fluenced subsequent studies, but it con- 
tains a number of rather speculative 
assumptions, not least of all his identi- 
fication of the prophet to come with 
Elijah. Karl Georg Kuhn of Heidelberg, 
who is in many ways the foremost N.T. 
scholar in the particular field, is rep- 
resented by three chapters: on the two 
messiahs of Aaron and Israel, on the 
sacred meal, and on temptation, sin 
and flesh in the N.T. These are mas- 
terly discussions, which reveal not only 
linguistic expertness, sound critical 
methodology, and “cultural” under- 
standing but also theological insight 
and a capacity for discerning distinc- 
tions and nuances. They are among the 
most important contributions in the 
book. Sherman Johnson of the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific writes 
on the Dead Sea Manual of Discipline 
and the Jerusalem Church of Acts. It 
is a thoroughly independent study, 
careful and constructive, and in many 
ways casts fresh light upon the early 
Christian community. W. D. Davies 
of Princeton gives us a superb study of 
Paul and the Dead Sea Scrolls: Flesh 
and Spirit. Davies has a rare ability 
to penetrate into the heart of a text, 
to trace its origins and direction, and 
to see its place in the course of both 
Jewish and Christian theological de- 














velopment. He introduces his study with 
a striking statement: “In particular has 
it become clear that the traditional 
convenient dichotomy between Judaism 
and Hellenism was largely false. In the 
fusions of the first century the bound- 
aries between these are now seen to 
have been very fluid.” Against this 
background his discussion is telling in 
its impact. 

The failure to mention the other es- 
says must not be understood as in- 
dicating want of merit. It is only that 
the reviewer has already more than 
transgressed his limits. 


James MUuILeNnsuRcG 


THE RENEWAL OF THE 
CHURCH, sy W. A. Visser t "Hoort. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1956. 
128 pp., $2.50. 


It is a commonplace these days to 
speak of the need for renewal in the 
Church. Whenever American ministers 
gather they are led almost inevitably to 
ask how the members of their congre- 
gations can begin to understand what it 
means to join the fellowship of the 
Church and to take seriously their 
commitment. But the danger is great 
that we shall look in the direction of 
techniques or strategy designed to re- 
vitalize the churches, and thereby over- 
look the only true source of renewal. 

The General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches has used the oc- 
casion of a lecture series to reflect on 
the basic questions about the meaning 
of renewal. From the beginning he 
makes clear that renewal relates to the 
churches as they exist in history, ever 
tending to obscure and deny the Lord- 
ship of Christ. There is a givenness 
about the Church which began at 
Pentecost. It need not and cannot be 
renewed. 

The early 


chapters are concerned 


with the relation of God to the life oi 
the people under the Old Covenant, in 








the Early Church, and in the history of 
the Church. In following this theme of 
renewal, Dr. Visser t'Hooft illuminates 
a very significant but little explored 
strand in the history of the Old and 
New Israel. It is the story of the ten- 
sion between the old and the new, be- 
tween orthodoxy that holds on to the 
past and openness to continual crea- 
tion. The Church is unique among all 
other societies in this “extraordinary 
capacity for renewal.” Here there is a 
dynamic that does not fit the patterns 
of secular thought, for at crucial mo- 
ments the Holy Spirit has intervened in 
the life of the Church. 

This emphasis upon the Holy Spirit 
seems particularly significant for our 
situation. Dr. Visser t’Hooft writes, “it 
is the institutional egocentricity of a 
church, its unwillingness to let itself 
be used by the Spirit, its wrong con- 
ception of what constitutes ‘success’, in 
short, its rejection of the renewal 
which is offered to it, which may cause 
its sickness unto death.” (pp. 72-3) 
The whole history of the Church is the 
story of how the desire for the security 
of the status quo leads it “back from the 
open, dynamic life into which the Holy 
Spirit pours its gifts, to the closed, in- 
troverted life of self-perpetuation 
(p. 84) 

The chapter headed “The Way of Re- 
newal” is the most significant section 
of the book. Here the author considers 
in turn five conceptions of renewal, 
most of them fairly congenial to the 
American Churches. They are man’s 
way of working for renewal, adapting 
the institution to the new situation, us- 
ing new methods of approach and all 
the rest. Discarding these approaches, 
he suggests the elements that are in- 
volved in true renewal. Here the initia- 
tive is firmly in God’s hands. It is for 
man to wait, not passively to be sure, 
but expectantly, prayerfully; above all. 
open to the Scriptures. Then repent- 
ance may come, and only then is re- 
rewal possible. For repentance means 
the absolute dependence of the Church 
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upon its Lord. Then can follow the 
restoration of true fellowship, the 
“koinonia of the Holy Spirit,” and the 
calling of the Church back to its evan- 
gelistic and missionary task. 


G. W. Wesser 


RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS FOR 
TODAY, ep. sy Joun Knox SHEAR, 
New York, The F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. 183 pp., $7.50 


THE CHANGING CHURCH, sy 
KatrHartneE M. McCuinton. New 
York, Morehouse-Gorham Company. 
144 pp., $7.50. 


Both of these books are welcome ad- 
ditions to the library of anyone attempt- 
ing to cope with church-building for 
modern people conscious of living in a 
modern age. Mr. Shear’s book is a 
most skillful and discerning editing of 
articles appearing in the Architectural 
Record during the last few years. The 
danger of so well-illustrated a book is 
that one tends to view the text as a 
series of expanded sub-titles. Nothing 
could be more mistaken. The Reverend 
Marvin Halverson’s essay, “On Getting 
Good Architecture for the Church,” for 
example, is essential reading for any 
architect or clergyman who purposes to 
design or build a church—regardless 
of style. The essays on the Jewish, 
Catholic, Orthodox, Episcopal, Re- 
formed, and Lutheran Traditions are 
concise, objective statements, refresh- 
ingly far-removed from the “cloud- 
cuckoo land” of Bunthornesque ec- 
clesiology. John Stewart Detlie, Otto 
Spaeth, and Mario Salvadori examine 
in turn architecture, worship and the 
arts, and structural potentials from a 
contemporary point of view. Mr. 
Spaeth’s inaccuracy in stating the mo- 
tives behind the thinking of the au- 
thorities of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine is not to be taken as inten- 
tional prejudice—he is even ruder about 
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one impending structure in his own 
Church. In connection with the Cathe- 
dral, there is one superb flight of skill 
and imagination done as a Master of 
Fine Arts thesis by John M. Wood- 
bridge. It is, of course, intended as an 
academic solution to an academic prob- 
lem, but certain elements of it—the 
central altar with the continuous run- 
way from the Great Choir, and the enor- 
mous cage-like tower over the crossing 
—are suggestions worth pondering. Still 
on the subject of cathedrals, it is pleas- 
ant o read the brilliant analysis of the 
hotly-debated Coventry Cathedral plans 
written by the architect himself, Basil 
Spence. This superbly-illustrated article 
is both magnificent reading and of a 
religious intensity rarely put down on 
paper by Englishmen. 

on paper by Englishmen. 

One tragic note enters the book, and 
it is dangerously symbolic; one of the 
best bas-reliefs on one of the best 
churches is shown on a spread which 
includes on its other half one of the 
poorest examples of 19th Century 
sentimental inconography imaginable. 

Mrs. McClinton’s book is designed 
for lay consumption, although much of 
its material is invaluable to architects, 
designers, and craftsmen. There is a 
large amount of technical information 
which will be of value to craftsmen 
and altar guilds. Some of the dimen- 
sions are misleading (a funeral pall, 
for example, should be 9’ x 12’ rather 
than 6’ x 9’), but this is not important 
in a book so generally adequate. A 
Building Committee would do well to 
examine the sections on organs, sacris- 
ties, social centers, and church schools. 
The illustrations are, in general, excel- 
lent and worth the price of the whole 
book. Apart from certain small tech- 
nical errors, the book suffers only from 
the lack of an index. 

Both books are excellent, and both 
reflect fairly the trend of church 
architecture and arts which adorn it. 
Some fundamental problems, however, 
are made serious, rather than solved. 
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by some of the tendencies indicated. | 
In an altar-centered church, the altar ~~ 


should be lighted, rather than silhou- 
etted against the light. Nothing is more 
mesmeric or bad for the human eye 
than looking into the light. The Church 
of the Heavenly Rest and St. Thomas 
Church (both in New York) have sat- 
isfactory “East Windows” only because 
the colour is so deep that it only seems 
to emerge from the blackness after a 
person has been gazing at them for a 
considerable time. And what of the 
theology behind the “goldfish-bowl” 
type of building? Are not clear glass 
picture windows more appropriate to 
pantheism than to Christianity? Zion 
Lutheran Church in Portland, Oregon, 
designed by Pietro Belluschi, the Luth- 
eran Church of Our Redeemer in Los 
Angeles, designed by Chaix and John- 
son, and St. Clement’s Church, Alex- 
andria, Virginia, designed by Joseph 
H. Saunders, all meet these questions 
with altar-centered buildings in which 


‘the other-worldly Mysteries of Christ 


are dominant. The Church withdraws 
from the world to be fed and strength- 
ened, to return to the world for that 
world’s redemption. The exciting and, 
in many ways, brilliantly designed 
Chapel of the Holy Cross, built in the 
splendid cliffs of Arizona, has as its 
ulimate focal point an altar set in front 
of a clear glass window, looking out 
on a majestic view. The principal 
divisions are determined by a deep, 
cross-shaped mullion, on the interior 
of which is mounted an _heroic-sized 
Corpus. As fine as it is, it is, from 
the reviewer’s point of view, the exact 
reversal of the thing called for—and 
doubly dangerous, since it is so at- 
tractive. 


Epwarp M. West 







































DESIGN FOR 
PREACHING 


By H. Grady Davis. *“‘Dynamic, 
penetrating, perceptive, vivid.” 
—Dr. Paul Scherer. An excel- 
lent book on the development 
of the sermon. 320 pages. $4.75 


THE GIFT OF 
CONVERSION 


By Erik Routley. A sincere 
study of evangelism with a re- 
freshing emphasis on grace 
and non-moralistic interpreta- 
tion of conversion in the light 
of the Scriptures and history. 
140 pages. $2.50 


THEOLOGY IN 


CONFLICT 
Barth-Bultmann-Nygren 
By Gustaf Wingren. 

Translated by Eric H. Walstrom. 
“A profound analysis of our 
leading contemporary theolo- 
gians...one of the most im- 
portant books in the field. It 
should be read and pondered 
by every theologically alert 
person.”—Nels F. S. Ferré. 
192 pages. $3.25 


LUTHER ON 
WORSHIP 


By Vilmos Vajta. 

Translated by Ulrich S. Leupold. 
Deals with the what, why, and 
how of worship, based on 
Luther’s writings. Returns to 
the theological issues and pre- 
sents the evangelical principles 
necessary to a sound judgment 
of specific liturgical terms. 240 
pages. $3.25 - 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia % 
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Have you read 


PRINCIPLES OF 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
By RAYMOND ABBA. “A theol- 
ogy of worship . . . of special 
value to the ‘free’ churches who 
have not in our day taken their 
liturgical responsibility with suf- 
ficient seriousness.” — ROBERT 
McAree Brown, Union Theo- 


NEW BOOKS OF OUTSTANDING 
IMPORTANCE FROM 





logical Seminary. $2.75 
THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS 
AND MODERN 
MAN 


By H. G. HERKLOTS. An 
examination of the com- 
mandments both in a his- 
torical context and in 
terms of their meaning for 
the 20th century. Urging 
that the commandments 
must always be studied in 
the light of Christ’s teach- 
ing, Canon Herklots re- 
affirms that this ancient 
code cannot be disregarded 
by modern man. (An Es- 
sential Book) $2.75 
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A Companion 
to the Bible 


Edited by J. J. Von ALLMEN 
Introduction by H. H. Row ey 


A major reference work destined to become 
a milestone in the religious field, this vol- 
ume explores the key words of the Bible— 
traces their origins, defines their biblical 
meanings, expounds them, supplies their 
references, tells where each word is found, 
and describes its influence on the develop- 
ment of the Church. “The authors write in 
a crisp, orderly, crystalline fashion per- 
fectly adapted to the needs of the pastor 
or cultured layman.”—SAMUEL L. TERRIEN, 
Union Theological Seminary. $6.00 


They Met at Philippi 
By Carro_i E. Simcox 


A devotional commentary on Philippians; 
reveals to modern Christians the meaning 
Paul’s faith and teachings have today. Dr. 
Simcox considers the various critical prob- 
lems involved in the study of the Letter and 
provides his own translation of each pas- 
sage. Without sacrificing scholarship, he 
writes in a simple style: the result is truly 
inspiring. $3.75 


At your bookseller 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc, 
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GOD IN THE GARDEN, sy Curtis 
MITCHELL. Garden City, Doubleday 
and Company, 1957. 195 pp., $2.50. 


To read this book inevitably means 
to evaluate the Madison Square Garden 
Billy Graham Crusade itself, which 
consumed so much Protestant energy in 
metropolitan New York during mid- 
year 1957. Curtis Mitchell, feature 
writer for the American Weekly, has 
written what is called a “full account” 
of this experience in 19th century mass 
evangelism executed by means of 20th 
century techniques. Billy Graham him- 
self has written a short introduction 
which implies tacit approval, and has 
allowed extensive quotations from his 
personal diary which often prove en- 
lightening. 

Most of the facts are here, presented 
in a Winchell-like, hammered, staccato 
style: the preparation and publicity 
build-up; the organization of the thous- 
ands of singers, ushers, and counselors; 
the advance-prayer program; the §$2,- 
500,000 expenditures; the 56,000 “de- 
cisions” (Billy Graham seems to prefer 
“inquirers”) in the Garden; the 65,- 
000-soul harvest from the telecasts 
which had such a tremendous mail re- 
sponse. Very little information seems tu 
have been left out, and Mr. Mitchell has 
even included the troublesome question 
of how many people were in Times 
Square the night of September Ist for 
the final rally—125,000, as he says, or 
75,000 as the police estimated. In fact, 
the story as related is so exhaustive 
that it proves to be exhausting. Some 
material is repeated three or four times, 
as though hastily compiled. One wishes 
that this semi-official report might have 
been more ordered and tempered, such 
as that which Tom Allan edited for the 
“Crusade in Scotland.” 

The story here is told with obvious 
passionate approval; the only sugges- 
tions of reservations or criticisms are 
contained in quotations from individuals 
like Reinhold Niebuhr and “columnist” 
John Crosby. These are dismissed with 
haste, while scorn is directed against 





what were honest questions raised by 
dedicated pastors, often by those in 
some of the most difficult areas of the 
city. To whom is he referring if not to 
these latter when he calls them “dis- 
gruntled, nose-out-of-joint malcontents” 
who are speaking “disaster from their 
puny pulpits?” 

We rejoice with Mr. Mitchell in the 
positive results of the New York Cru- 
sade. Thousands of church members 
were encouraged, others were given a 
welcome opportunity for rededication. 
Undoubtedly there were startling spirit- 
ual awakenings. There was closer (al- 
though sometimes uneasy) cooperation 
between various groups within Protes- 
tantism. Some ministers found new cour- 
age and incentive in their own churches. 
The momentum toward the establish- 
ment of prayer cells and small study 
groups has not yet diminished. The Pro- 
testant Council of the City served as a 
steadying influence in the consultations 
with the “Team.” And finally. the 
value of visitation evangelism (which 
Billy Graham has said is to be pre- 
ferred to mass evangelism) was dem- 
onstrated as a means of completing the 
ordinary Crusade pattern. 

However, it may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether there was any great 
“change of climate” in the city as a 
whole, as is claimed. Billy Graham, 
after a motor tour through various sec- 
tions, began to become aware of the 
tremendous changes and problems which 
confront the churches in New York, and 
confessed in his diary that “we are not 
even scratching the surface of this 
mighty city.” Surely it is too early to 
make any final assessment; the pastors 
active in our Protestant churches in the 
city must help in such an evaluation, 
and scarcely any of them are quoted in 
this book. But who is to say that God 
was not in the Garden in the summer of 
1957, even though no one walked there 
alone? After all, He chooses His own 
ways. 


Kennetu O. Jones 
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JESUS AND 
HIS COMING 


—— 
til J. A. T. Robinson. An im- 
) portant statement of what 
| we can believe today about 
| the Second Coming of 
Christ and the form in 
| which this doctrine is valid 
for us. 
March 10 $4 








{ 
L THE DEATH 
OF CHRIST 


John Knox. A profound, 
deeply moving study of the 
| significance of Christ’s 
death—the actual histor- 





} ical event, what Jesus un- 
derstood it to mean, what 

| the Cross meant then and 
today. $2.75 

t 

eaREE THE DOCTRINE OF 


| THE TRINITY 


Cyril C. Richardson. This 
original, creative discuss- 
ion of the doctrine of the 
| Trinity questions the val- 





idity of the classical doc- 
trines and clarifies what 
they attempt to express. $3 
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ASIA, sy Winsurn T. THOMAs AND 
RayaH B. Manixam. New York, 
Friendship Press, 1956. 192 pp., $2.50 
in cloth, $1.25 in paper. 

In a real sense this description of 
the churches in Southeast Asia could 
only have been written in the last ten 
years. Before that no direct knowledge 
of the total life and activity of Pro- 
testant Christians existed, except as it 
might have been drawn together in some 
missionary research center in the West. 
Here Winburn Thomas and Rajah Mani- 
kam draw from their direct knowledge 
within the churches, speaking with “the 
Church” as the focal point of Christian 
concern and endeavor. More than any- 
thing this inner perspective enables 
them to encompass the varied forms of 
church life and missionary activity with 
the general conception of the Church. 
For the movement of Asian Christians 
together—and here we must include 
East and South Asia also—has been 
a consequence of that realization of the 
nature and purpose of the Church which 
has taken precedence over every other 
missionary concern from abroad and 
Christian responsibility within Asia it- 
self. If it seems that the idea of the 
Church in Southeast Asia is a fiction, 
it can be said that there is a reality 
which, having recently appeared on the 
horizon, grows brighter into a new day. 

This survey of church organization 
in the area from Taiwan and the South 
Pacific islands on the one side to 
Burma on the other gives a birds-eye 
view for those who want to know how 
the churches have grown. The book 
would be superficial for any study of 
the state of the Church did it not in- 
troduce the complexity of the situation 
where western denominational Chris- 
tianity has given birth to as varied a 
family as it represents in itself. When 
sketching the background of Evangelical 
Christianity in the Philippine Islands, 
for instance, the authors must resort 
to the combination, “Baptist-Congre- 
gational-Episcopal-Methodist-Presbyter- 
ian.” But this is a relatively simple de- 
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nominational formula when one consid- 
ers the ever more complex relationships 
arising, as in the case of Malaya, where 
the “accessions” of new missions since 
the closing of China “have expanded 
the Christian operations, but they have 
also increased denominational rivalry 
and have resulted in criticism and re- 
crimination by those who feel that they 
alone have the truth.” The historic 
missions in this situation manifest a 
unity which is surprising in its depth 
and reality when compared with the di- 
vergence of their own development, and 
the separation, and even discord, arising 
among some more recent arrivals. Steps 
toward unity have been taken by the 
churches, in the Philippines for ex- 
ample, where there is the United Church 
of Christ, and in many lands where 
federations or councils of churches bring 
the denominational churches nearer to 
each other. “Christians in the West,” 
the authors state, “may regard church 
union as a luxury. In non-Christian 
Southeast Asia, it is a necessity.” The 
yearning for fellowship evinced by 
Christian people in Southeast Asia 
needs all possible understanding and 
encouragement from the _ related 
churches in the West. 

How the growth of the Church can 
be assisted is the major question of mis- 
sion boards and missionaries. Looking 
at that growth in terms of the familiar 
formula of self-government (or control), 
self-support and self-propagation, Win- 
burn Thomas and Rajah Manikam find 
greater advance in the first than in the 
other two. The churches considered 
apart from institutions are in wide 
areas still dependent on financial sup- 
port from abroad, and will need assist- 
ance for some time to come, unless there 
is a decisive change in the practice of 
“stewardship.” The authors attempt no 
solutions except in the broadest terms, 
and leave us to imagine what may be 
the more specific necessities of mission- 
ary policy in the new day where 
the idea of the Church is in foreground 
and the idea of the Mission exists only 


as a dependent concept. 

The task is unfinished and it is im- 
mensely formidable. A glimpse at the 
difficulties created by the new vitalities 
of non-Christian religions and cultures, 
the appeals and interests of commu- 
nism, and the pressures of secularism is 
sufficient to convince the observing 
Christian from abroad that the task be- 
longs to the whole Church. For, in the 
opinion of the authors, “In this life and 
death drama, the mission has a vital 
role to play. That role is to undergird 
the younger churches that now have the 
responsibility but lack the resources in 
personnel and money with which to do 
the job.” 


Ernest F. Scott 


FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE: A 
MODERN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE PROBLEM OF RELI- 
GIOUS KNOWLEDGE sy Joun 
Hick. Cornell University Press, 1957. 
221 pp., $3.50. 


This is a valuable book. It really 
is “modern”; it faces problems which 
are still being raised by one of the 
most vigorous and influential kinds of 
philosophy in post-war Britain. But 
Dr. Hick’s debt to the Oxford analysts 
could be overestimated; his religious 
epistemology makes him largely a debt- 
or to the Kantian tradition—and per- 
haps it is not without significance that 
the thought of John Oman, in whom 
he finds “an important key to the prob- 
lem of religious knowledge,” was cast 
in a Ritschlian mould and owed much 
directly to Kant as well. Dr. Hick’s 
own description of his essay is: “an 
attempt to work out Oman’s basic stand- 
point in relation to the very different 
world of contemporary philosophy.” 
His central task is to set forth an 
epistemology of religious faith; he is 
concerned only to show the structure 
of the religious man’s supposed aware- 
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ness of the divine, and he is not at all 
interested in trying to make a case for 
the actual existence of the alleged 
object of faith. For the agnostic the 
“inquiry is a hypothetical one.” 

The discussion falls into four parts. 
The first deals with cognition in gen- 
eral: under what circumstances is the 
use of the term “knowledge” appro- 
priate, and what is taking place on 
those occasions when we may appro- 
priately be said to “know?” The tradi- 
tional infallibilist understanding of 
knowledge is rejected in favour of a 
view of knowledge as “rational certain- 
ty.” Some sound criticisms are offered 
against the infallibilist thesis that “to 
know p entails that p is true,” but I am 
not convinced by Dr. Hick’s attempt to 
demonstrate that infallibilist knowing 
never does occur—and I doubt if his 
thesis really requires him to demonstrate 
this at all. We may grant the legiti- 
macy of using “knowledge” for “rational 
certainty,” and need not be greatly put 
out when Gilbert Ryle and the use- 
analysts inform us that this is to use 
the term “knowledge” in a non-stand- 
ard way. To know is to be certain, 
though this does not exonerate us from 
the obligation te test our certainties; 
knowledge is rational certainty. The 
second chapter is a careful analysis of 
the elements in “belief,” and the ex- 
travagances of recent dispositionalism 
(which attempts to equate “I believe 
p” with “I have a disposition to act 
as-if-p”) are duly corrected. 

Part II is devoted to a critique of 
three current views of faith which Dr. 
Hick finds inadequate, though “from 
each of them a significant truth is car- 
ried forward” to Part III, the main sec- 
tion of the book in which he turns to 
positive exposition of his own view of 
religious faith. Here the author states 
his central thesis that faith is the ip- 
terpretative factor in the believer's 
awareness of God and that, as such, it 
is continuous with the interpretative 
element in all cognition. Faith is the 
recognition (or apprehension) of signif- 
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icance. There are three main orders 
of significance, corresponding to our 
natural, social, and supernatural en- 
vironments. A traveller comes upon 
a stranger lying injured by the road- 
side: at the natural level of significance 
a sense-field is interpreted as a particu- 
lar configuration of stone, earth and 
flesh; at the moral level the scene is 
interpreted as an obligation to render 
aid to an injured fellow-man; at the 
religious level this (and every) situa- 
tion is interpreted as mediating the 
presence of God-—in this instance, the 
God who demands our obedience. We 
need have no quarrel, I think, with Dr. 
Hick’s epistemology—indeed, it presents 
a view of religious faith which fits ex- 
tremely well with recent theological ex- 
positions of the nature of revelation as 
the divine self-disclosure mediated 
through man’s interpreting aright the 
significance of historical events. 

The second chapter of Part III (ch. 
7) is the one which will, I imagine, 
stir up the most controversial dust. The 
theistic assertion arises as an act of 
interpretation; but it also functions as 
a metaphysical explanation. It is here, 
of course, that Dr. Hick runs up against 
the critique of speculative metaphysics 
in contemporary British philosophy, and 
he proceeds to discuss the relation of 
the theistic assertion to the concepts of 
“probability” and “meaning.” When 
he points out that we can no longer 
weigh metaphysical systems one against 
another as relatively more or less prob- 
able, that the concept of probability 
simply does not apply to theism or to 
any other world-view, many of us will 
be happy to follow; the most that we 
would wish to establish is that theism is 
a permissible or possible interpretation 
of human experience. We will be quite 
happy to be rid of the old-fashioned 
“theology of proofs,” which really re- 
ceived a death-wound at the hands of 
David Hume, though so many theolo- 
gians seem to suppose only that it is 
very, very sick. In any case, as Dr. 
Hick repeatedly points out, whether 
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God exists is a “matter of fact” (per 
haps he should say “of experience”), 
not a matter for demonstration. 

But when Dr. Hick goes on to defend 
the meaningfulness of the theistic as- 
sertion by appeal to the survival-claim 
which he considers an essential part of 
it, even those whose sympathies are 
with him up to this point may begin 
to boggle. The theistic assertion is 
not, he concedes, open to experimental 
verification here and now, but it is 
still meaningful (still a factual asser- 
tion) since it will be open to verifica- 
tion when we turn the last corner of 
our earthly pilgrimage—in short, when 
we're dead. This is no place to embark 
on a critique of the appeal to a survival- 
claim (to which we had already been 
subjected by, amongst others, I. M. 
Crombie) ; but one wonders whether 
this is the kind of verification which 
would satisfy a resurrected positivist on 
the Last Day—if not, wouldn’t it be 
kinder for us not to allow his demand 
for verification at the outset? The 
falsificationist’s objection to the theistic 
assertion, I am willing to concede, could 
not be treated so cavalierly: it can be 
stated very embarrassingly for the the- 
ist. But this is a very large issue. 

In a concluding chapter (Part 1V, ch. 
9) Dr. Hick’s general conception of 
religious faith is applied to the distinc- 
tively Christian apprehension of God. 
Faith in the deity of Christ, for in- 
stance, is said to be an interpretation 
of a human life as being more than 
human—as being “continuous with the 
life of God.” 

All in all this is a penetrating and 
carefully-reasoned essay, profound yet 
luminously clear, and should fulfil its 
announced purpose very well—to serve 
as a “modern introduction to the prob- 
lem of religious knowledge.” 

On page 74 “glaube” should presum- 
ably be “Glaube”; on page 90 “dec- 
oram” should be “decorum.” 


Brian GERRISH 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1957. 
1492 pp., $17.50. 

What does one say in 400 words 
about a dictionary with 1492 double- 
column pages, selling for $17.50, which 
offers fairly inclusive covering of the 
Christian faith from Aaron to Zwingli? 

One way to write such a review 
would be to hold the editor before a 
bar of judgment which implies, “Now 
if I’d been given the job of “compiling 
this thing, I’d have . . .” and damning 
the editor for taking a different tack. 
Here one could say, “Since there is an 
article about Eliot, why not one about 
Auden?” or “Why is there no bibliog- 
raphy for an important word like ‘cove- 
nant’?” This is a fairly easy task, since 
every one can find something about a 
dictionary that he doesn’t like. 

Another method would be to look at 
some of the space allocations and draw 
Significant Conclusions from them. 
Thus: “One wonders why the editor 
feels that ‘Theosophy’ deserves more 
extended treatment than ‘Theology’,” or, 
“The treatment of ‘Analogy’ is remark- 
ably good, considering the limited space 
which was accorded it.” 

Again, it would be a temptation, al- 
most irresistible, to collect a sizeable 
number of typographical errors and 
then indulge in public musing about 
how they ever slipped through the copy 
editor’s fingers. (I finally did find one 
on p. 515, lines 35, left hand column). 

Finally, one could try to ferret out 
the theological slant of the editor and 
then make superior comments about 
“slanting” the material. Here the ques- 
tion could be, “Why are Tillich and 
Niebuhr and Brunner and Calvin not 
given more sympathetic treatment?” 

Such comments would, however, be 
rather superficial reactions to what is 
actually a monumental piece of re- 
search. The editor is quite candid about 
the fact that a work such as this is 
necessarily selective; that there is, in 
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fact, more attention to Christianity in 
Great Britain than on the Continent; 
that the treatment of Biblical subjects 
has had to be held within rigid bounds, 
and that there are inevitably going to be 
misprints in the first edition of a work 
this large. The proper reaction there- 
fore is one of gratitude for the indus- 
try which has produced this very use- 
ful reference volume. 

Perhaps the most helpful features of 
the dictionary are the bibliographies 
after each important word, and the 
system of cross-referencing by asterisks 
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before each word listed eleswhere in 
the dictionary. These features mean 
that in almost every case the particular 
article being read can be the starting 
point for further research rather than 
the terminal point. Union students 
will therefore find it invaluable not 
only for nailing down elusive bits of 
information before hour tests, but also 
for getting a good running start on a 
subject which looks as though it might 
have possibilities for a term paper. 


Rosert McAree Brown 


THEOLOGY BETWEEN YES- 
TERDAY AND TOMORROW, 
BY JosepH L. Hromapxa. Philadel- 
phia, Westminster Press, 1957. 106 
pp., $2.75 


It is difficult to know how to ap- 
proach this book, the work of a prom- 
inent churchman of the communist 
world. Avowedly it is special pleading 
for a kind of understanding we in our 
situation must find it hard to provide. 
Dr. Hromadka, Dean of the Comenius 
Faculty of Theology in Prague and a 
member of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Council of 
Churches, argues that theology is bound 
to no system of politics, that processes 
of history have wrought political 
changes the liberal democracies can do 
nothing about, and that therefore we 
of the West ought not to criticize men 
of the churches of the East if their 
primary tone is not prophetic and their 
primary activity subversive. He allows 
that the situation under communism is 
in some respects bad for the church, 
but declares that “the responsibility of 
our Western Christian brethren to us 
who live on the other side of the var- 
ious curtains is to understand our ef- 
fort toward a constructive and positive 
understanding of the society in which 
we live.” (p. 70). 
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This is said in the midst of a state- 
ment of the aims of Protestant theology 
which is neither novel nor especially 
profound, though it is adequate to the 
lecture platform (these chapters were 
the 1956 Laidlaw lectures at Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto). Theology transcends 
philosophy but must take history ser- 
iously. The church stands against the 
world but is tainted by it, and in the 
West shares the guilt of Western civil- 
ization in the exploitation of Asian and 
African peoples. Few serious Christians 
would quarrel even with the final as- 
sertion, but it is questionable that “all 
that has taken place during revolution- 
ary uprisings was greatly outweighed 
by the wrongs, injustice, exploitation, 
pride, and arrogance on the part of 
Christian civilized ruling classes during 
the last two or three centuries.” (p. 66) 
And the tacit assumption that com- 
munist society is righting these wrongs 
seems from the West totally unjustifi- 
able. Dr. Hromadka is contrasting the 
worst practices of the West with the 
best pretensions of the East. 

The real question posed by the book, 
therefore, is whether any genuinely 
Christian understanding of communist 
society can ever be “constructive and 
positive.” Communist society in Dr. 








Hromadka’s view adds economic liberty 
to political liberty enjoyed in the West. 
And “Marxistic philosophy claims to 
unveil the most reality and to free men 
from illusions or outright deceit.” (p. 
74) He judges “that the meaning of 
Marxistic atheism is radical humanism. 
The center of gravity of it is not what 
we call negative godlessness, but an ef- 
fort to free man and human society of 
anything that has crippled his under- 
standing and his capacity to master the 
laws of nature, society, and history.” 
(pp. 82-3) He sees the possibility of a 
“fertile, creative controversy” beyond 
ideology, if the church can help com- 
munist society to see that man is some- 
thing more than the creature of his- 
tory. On the basis of such statements 
as these, the reader will have to judge 
whether Dr. Hromadka can be trusted 
that “there is no danger of losing sight 
of the dividing line between Christian 
faith and communist ideology.” (p. 70) 
But to this reviewer the line is obliter- 
ated by Dr. Hromadka’s inconsisten- 
cies and moral relativism, and it seems 
to need definition in terms which can- 
not help but challenge the present re- 
gime. 
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The Riddle of Inequality 


Paul Tillich 


“For to him who has will more be given; and from him who has not, 
even what he has will be taken away.” Mark 4: 25 


One day a learned colleague called me up and said to me with angry 
excitement: There is a saying in the New Testament which I consider to 
be one of the most immoral and unjust statements ever made! And then 
he started quoting our text: “To him who has will more be given,” and 
his anger increased when he continued: “and from him who has not, 
even what he has will be taken away.” We all, I think, feel offended with 
him. And we cannot easily ignore the offense by suggesting what he 
suggested—that the words may be due to a misunderstanding of the 
disciples. It appears at least four times in the gospels with great empha- 
sis. And even more, we can clearly see that the writers of the gospels felt 
exactly as we do. For them it was a stumbling block, which they tried to 
interpret in different ways. Probably none of these explanations satis- 
fied them fully, for with this saying of Jesus, we are confronted im- 
mediately with the greatest and perhaps most painful riddle of life, that 
of the inequality of all beings. We certainly cannot hope to solve it when 
neither the Bible nor any other of the great religions and philosophies 
was able to do so. But we can do two things: We can show the breadth 
and the depth of the riddle of inequality and we can try to find a way 
to live with it, even if it is unsolved. 


If we hear the words, “to him who has will more be given.” we ask 
ourselves: What do we have? And then we may find that much is given 
to us in terms of external goods, of friends, of intellectual gifts and even 
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of a comparatively high morai level of action. So we can expect that 
more will be given to us, while we must expect that those who are lack- 
ing in all that will lose the little they already have. Even further, accord- 
ing to Jesus’ parable, the one talent they have will be given to us who 
have five or ten talents. We shall be richer because they will be poorer. 
We may cry out against such an injustice. But we cannot deny that life 
confirms it abundantly. We cannot deny it, but we can ask the question, 
do we really have what we believe we have so that it cannot be taken 
from us? It is a question full of anxiety, confirmed by a version of our 
text rendered by Luke. “From him who has not, even what he thinks 
that he has will be taken away.” Perhaps our having of those many 
things is not the kind of having which is increased. Perhaps the having 
of few things by the poor ones is the kind of having which makes them 
grow. In the parable of the talents, Jesus confirms this. Those talents 
which are used, even with a risk of losing them, are those which we 
really have; those which we try to preserve without using them for 
growth are those which we do not really have and which are being 
taken away from us. They slowly disappear, and suddenly we feel that 
we have lost these talents, perhaps forever. 


Let us apply this to our own life, whether it is long or short. In the 
memory of all of us many things appear which we had without having 
them and which were taken away from us. Some of them became lost 
because of the tragic limitations of life; we had to sacrifice them in 
order to make other things grow. We all were given childish innocence; 
but innocence cannot be used and increased. The growth of our lives is 
possible only because we have sacrificed the original gift of innocence. 
Nevertheless, sometimes there arises in us a melancholy longing for a 
purity which has been taken from us. We all were given youthful en- 
thusiasm for many things and aims. But this also cannot be used and 
increased. Most of the objects of our early enthusiasm must be sacri- 
ficed for a few, and the few must be approached with soberness. No 
maturity is possible without this sacrifice. Yet often a melancholy long- 
ing for the lost possibilities and enthusiasm takes hold of us. Innocence 
and youthful enthusiasm: we had them and had them not. Life itself de- 
manded that they were taken from us. 

But there are other things which we had and which were taken from 
us, because we let them go through our own guilt. Some of us had a 
deep sensitivity for the wonder of life as it is revealed in nature. Slowly 
under the pressure of work and social life and the lure of cheap plea- 
sures, we lose the wonder of our earlier years when we felt intense joy 
and the presence of the mystery of life through the freshness of the 
young day or the glory of the dying day, the majesty of the mountains 
or the infinity of the sea, a flower breaking through the soil or a young 
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animal in the perfection of its movements. Perhaps we try to produce 
such feelings again, but we are empty and do not succeed. We had it 
and had it not, and it has been taken from us. 

Others had the same experience with music, poetry, the great novels 
and plays. One wanted to devour all of them, one lived in them and 
ereated for oneself a life above the daily life. We had all this and did 
not have it; we did not let it grow; our love towards it was not strong 
enough and so it was taken from us. 

Many, especially in this group, remember a time in which the de- 
sire to learn to solve the riddles of the universe, to find truth has 
been the driving force in their lives. They came to college and univer- 
sity, not in order to buy their entrance ticket into the upper middle 
classes or in order to provide for the preconditions of social and eco- 
nomic success, but they came, driven by the desire for knowledge. They 
had something and more could have been given to them. But in reality 
they did not have it. They did not make it grow and so it was taken 
from them and they finished their academic work in terms of expedi- 
ency and indifference towards truth. Their love for truth has left them 
and in some moments they are sick in their hearts because they realize 
that what they have lost they may never get back. 

We all know that any deeper relation to a human being needs watch- 
fulness and growth, otherwise it is taken away from us. And we cannot 
get it back. This is a form of having and not having which is the root 
of innumerable human tragedies. We all know about them. And there 
is another, the most fundamental kind of having and not having—our 


having and losing God. Perhaps we were rich towards God in our child- 


hood and beyond it. We may remember the moments in which we felt 
his ultimate presence. We may remember prayers with an overflowing 
heart, the encounter with the holy in word and music and holy places. 
We had communication with God; but it was taken from us because 
we had it and had it not. We did not let it grow, and so it slowly 
disappeared leaving an empty space. We became unconcerned, cynical, 
indifferent, not because we doubted about our religious traditions— 
such doubt belongs to being rich towards God—but because we turned 
away from that which once concerned us infinitely. 

Such thoughts are a first step in approaching the riddle of inequality. 
Those who have, receive more if they really have it, if they use it and 
make it grow. And those who have not, lose what they have because 
they never had it really. 


II 


But the question of inequality is not yet answered. For one now 
asks: Why do some receive more than others in the very beginning, 
before there is even the possibility of using or wasting our talents? 
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Why does the one servant receive five talents and the other two and 
the third one? Why is the one born in the slums and the other in a 
well-to-do suburban family? It does not help to answer that of those 
to whom much is given much is demanded and little of those to whom 
little is given. For it is just this inequality of original gifts, internal 
and external which arouses our question. Why is it given to one 
human being to gain so much more out of his being human than to 
another one? Why is so much given to the one that much can be 
asked of him, while to the other one little is given and little can be 
asked? If this question is asked, not only about individual men but 
also about classes, races and nations, the everlasting question of 
political inequality arises, and with it the many ways appear in which 
men have tried to abolish inequality. In every revolution and in every 
war, the will to solve the riddle of inequality is a driving force. But 
neither war nor revolution can remove it. Even if we imagine that 
in an indefinite future most social inequalities are conquered, three 
things remain: the inequality of talents in body and mind, the in- 
equality created by freedom and destiny, and the fact that all genera- 
tions before the time of such equality would be excluded from its 
blessings. This would be the greatest possible inequality! No! In 
face of one of the deepest and most torturing problems of life, it is 
unpermittably shallow and foolish to escape into a social dreamland. 
We have to live now, we have to live this our life, and we must face 
today the riddle of inequality. 

Let us not confuse the riddle of inequality with the fact that each 
of us is a unique incomparable self. Certainly our being individuals 
belongs to our dignity as men. It is given to us and must be used and 
intensified and not drowned in the gray waters of conformity which 
threaten us today. One should defend every individuality and the 
uniqueness of every human self. But one should not believe that this 
is a way of solving the riddle of inequality. Unfortunately, there are 
social and political reactionaries who use this confusion in order to 
justify social injustice. They are at least as foolish as the dreamers 
of a future removal of inequality. Whoever has seen hospitals, prisons, 
sweat shops, battlefields, houses for the insane, starvation, family 
tragedies, moral aberrations should be cured from any confusion of 
the gift of individuality with the riddle of inequality. He should be 
cured from any feelings of easy consolation. 


III. 


And now we must make the third step in our attempt to penetrate 
the riddle of inequality and ask: Why do some use and increase what 
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was given to them, while others do not, so that it is taken from them? 
Why does God say to the prophet in our O. T. lesson that the ears 
and eyes of a nation are made insensible for the divine message. 

Is it enough to answer: Because some use their freedom respon- 
sibly and do what they ought to do while others fail through their 
own guilt? Is this answer, which seems so obvious, sufficient? Now 
let me first say that it is sufficient if we apply it to ourselves. Each 
of us must consider the increase or the loss of what is given to him 
as a matter of his own responsibility. Our conscience tells us that 
we cannot put the blame for our losses on anybody or anything else 
than ourselves. 

But if we look at others, this answer is not sufficient. On the con- 
trary: If we applied the judgment which we must apply to anyone 
else we would be like the pharisean in Jesus’ parable. You cannot tell 
somebody who comes to you in distress about himself: Use what has 
been given to you; for he may come to you just because he is unable 
to do so! And you cannot tell those who are in despair about what 
they are: Be something else; for this is just what respair means— 
the inability of getting rid of oneself. You cannot tell those who did 
not conquer the destructive influences of their surroundings and were 
driven into crime and misery that they should have been stronger: 
for it was just of this strength they had been deprived by heritage or 
environment. Certainly they all are men, and to all of them freedom 
is given; but they all are also subject to destiny. It is not up to us 
to condemn them because they were free, as it is not up to us to 
excuse them because they were under their destiny. We cannot judge 
them. And when we judge ourselves, we must be conscious that even 
this is not the last word, but that we like them are under an ultimate 
judgment. In it the riddle of inequality is eternally answered. But 
this answer is not ours. It is our predicament that we must ask. 
And we ask with an uneasy conscience. Why are they in misery, 
why not we? Thinking of some who are near to us, we can ask: 
Are we partly responsible? But even if we are, it does not solve the 
riddle of inequality. The uneasy conscience asks about the farthest 
as well as about the nearest: Why they, why not we? 

Why has my child, or any of millions and millions of children, 
died before even having a chance to grow out of infancy? Why is 
my child, or any child, born feeble-minded or crippled? Why has 
my friend or relative, or anybody’s friend or relative, disintegrated 
in his mind and lost both his freedom and his destiny? Why has 
my son or daughter, gifted as I believe with many talents, wasted them 
and been deprived of them? And why does this happen to any parent 
at all? Why have this boy’s or this girl’s creative powers been broken 
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by a tyrannical father or by a possessive mother? 

In all these questions it is not the question of our own misery 
which we ask. It is not the question: Why has this happened to me? 

It is not the question of Job which God answers by humiliating him 
and then by elevating him into communion with him. It is not the 
old and urgent question: Where is the divine justice, where is the 
divine love towards me? But it is almost the opposite question: Why 
has this not happened to me, why has it happened to the other one, 
to the innumerable other ones to whom not even the power of Job 
is given to accept the divine answer? Why—and Jesus has asked 
the same question—are many called and few elected? 

He does not answer; he only states that this is the human predica- 
ment. Shall we therefore cease to ask and humbly accept the fact 
of a divine judgment which condemns most human beings away from 
the community with him into despair and self-destruction? Can we 
accept the eternal victory of judgment over love? We cannot; and 
nobody ever could, even if he preached and threatened in these terms. 
As long as he could not see himself with complete certainty as eternally 
rejected, his preaching and threatening would be self-deceiving. And 
who could see himself eternally rejected? 

But if this is not the solution of the riddle of inequality at its 
deepest level, can we trespass the boundaries of the Christian tradition 
and listen to those who tell us that this life does not decide about our 
eternal destiny? There will be occasions in other lives, as our present 
life is determined by previous ones and what we have achieved or 
wasted in them. It is a serious doctrine and not completely strange to 
Christianity. But if we don’t know and never will know what each 
of us has been in the previous or future lives, then it is not really 
our destiny which develops from life to Jife, but in each Jife it is the 
destiny of someone else. This answer aslo does not solve the riddle of 
inequality. 

There is no answer at all if we ask about the temporal and eternal 
destiny of the single being separated from the destiny of the whole. 
Only in the unity of all beings in time and eternity can a humanly 
possible answer to the riddle of inequality be found. Humanly possible 
does not mean an answer which removes the riddle of inequality, but 
an answer with which we can live. 

There is an ultimate unity of all beings, rooted in the divine life 
from which they come and to which they go. All beings, non-human 
as well as human, participate in it. And therefore they all participate in 
each other. We participate in each other’s having and we participate 
in each other’s not-having. If we become aware of this unity of all 
beings, something happens. The fact that others have-not changes in 
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every moment the character of my having: It undercuts its security, it 
drives me beyond myself, to understand, to give, to share, to help. The 
fact that others fall into sin, crime and misery changes the character 
of the grace which is given to me: It makes me realize my own hidden 
guilt, it shows to me that those who suffer for their sin and crime, 
suffer also for me; for I am guilty of their guilt—at least in the 
desire of my heart—and ought to suffer as they do. The awareness 
that others who could have become fully developed human beings and 
never have, changes my state of full humanity. Their early death, their 
early or late disintegration, makes my life and my health a continuous 
risk, a dying which is not yet death, a disintegration which is not yet 
destruction. In every death which we encounter, something of us dies, 
in every disease which we encounter, something of us tends to dis- 
integrate. 

Can we live with this answer? We can to the degree in which we are 
liberated from the seclusion within ourselves. But nobody can be lib- 
erated from himself unless he is grasped by the power of that which 
is present in everyone and everything—the eternal from which we 
come and to which we go, which gives us to ourselves and which 
liberates us from ourselves. It is the greatness and the heart of the 
Christian message that God—as manifest in the Cross of the Christ— 
participates totally in the dying child, in the condemned criminal, in 
the disintegrating mind, in the starving one and in him who rejects 
him. There is no extreme human condition into which the divine 
presence would not reach. This is what the Cross, the most extreme 
of all human conditions tells us. The riddle of inequality cannot be 
solved on the level of our separation from each other. It is eternally 
solved in the divine participation in all of us and every being. The 
certainty of the divine participation gives us the courage to stand the 
riddle of inequality, though finite minds cannot solve it. Amen. 
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Pacifism: The Claims of the 
State and the Witness 
of the Church 


Culvert G. Rutenber 


Back in the 17th century, during the conflict between Cromwell and 
King Charles I, Thomas Fuller prayed, “God put an end unto these 
woeful days before they put an end to us.” No doubt it seemed like 
a good prayer at the time. But it wasn’t half as apt then as it is now. 
The possibility of the days putting an end to us all in very literalness 
is precisely the shadow under which we all live. 

One would think that under such conditions the rush to pacifism 
would become a stampede. But it is not so. And some of the reasons 
for this lie, certainly, in the history of pacifism itself. In their eager- 
ness for peace, pacifists have consistently underestimated the difficulties 
and overrated the prospects of success. During World War I Maude 
Royden was certain that if, in the first week of August 1914, the 
British people had risen up and disarmed the nation, the Kaiser’s 
armies would not have marched in Europe. George Lansbury hastened 
to assure the International Fellowship of Reconciliation, meeting in 
those fateful days of 1939, that he had just come from an interview 
with Hitler and felt sure there was hope, for he had found Hitler 
not to be such a bad fellow after all. And it was in the spirit of a 
confident pacifism that an anonymous onlooker wrote on the occasion 
of the signing of the Kellogg-Briand Peace Treaty in 1928: “The deed 
cannot be doubted. I saw it done. I heard the words spoken. I looked 
into the grave faces of the men who were impowered to sign. . . . 
I read again the unambiguous words of renunciation. I looked at 
the signatures and seals. I cannot do otherwise than to command my 
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pen to write these words: Today international war was banished from 
civilization.” (Peace in their Time, Robert H. Farrell, p. 219n) 


Such naiveté is not to be recommended for the halls of government 
and statescraft where grave decisions must be made. Indeed such 
wishful thinking is positively dangerous when the consequences of 
wrong guessing is communist tyranny. So feels the average non- 
pacifist. And not without justification. The only trouble is, it is also 
positively dangerous to play with the matches of nuclear fusion when 
one miscalculation can ignite the globe. “If”, says Gabriel Marcel, 
“the unimaginable evils which a new world war would bring upon 
us were genuinely imagined, to any extent at all, that new world war 
would become impossible” (Mystery of Being, I, p. 36). It is this 
truth which the Christian nonpacifist has to live with. It is this truth 
which calls in question the whole rationale which undergirds our 
military posture. 


So let’s begin again with another look at pacifism, Christian pacifism. 
The phrase needs clarification, since neither “Christian” nor “pacifism” 
is without its ambiguity. The word “pacifism” has been stretched at 
times to include everything from not spanking your children to vege- 
tarianism. Since a common attitude towards war unites all pacifists, 
the word “pacifism” will be used as equivalent to conscientious ob- 
jection to war. Christian pacifism is that form of pacifism which takes 
its motivation and its rationale from the Gospel. The form herein 
defended will be a Church-centered rather than a politics-centered 
pacifism. The primary orientation will be the Church and its witness 
rather than the state and its preservation. It is possible that no state 
in the modern world can be pacifist.* But the Church can—and must. 
It is the Church, and not the state, that is the bearer of the meaning of 
history. The state is a provisional organization; the Church is eternal. 


I am not trying to suggest an absolute dichotomy between Church and 
state nor am I proposing a Christ-against-culture approach, with the 
consequent withdrawal of Christians from the world. Christians must 
take an active part in the social and political power stuggles of the day. 
This is basic Christian truth, especially when the Christian finds him- 


*The possibility is not absolutely excluded, but it is interesting that even 
India makes no pretense of being a pacifist state. Some people even think that 
a pacifist-state is a contrad‘ction in terms, since power at the service of order 
is inherent in the nature of the state. ‘lo this the reply may be made that sub- 
mission to a foreign power without a struggle is not the abandonment of order. 
but the substitution of another form of order for the original. However, it is 
not necessary to argue this point, since the focus of interest in this essay is not 
on the state but on the Church. 
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self a member of a democratic state. But this commitment to political 
activity is not an absolute. We are not responsible to society. We 
are responsible to God on behalf of society, and sometimes that re- 
sponsibility can best express itself through sitting on our hands! 

What is involved here is the dialectic of Incarnation and Cruci- 
fixion as illustrated in the life of our Lord. The Incarnation is God’s 
“Yes” to the world, his identificaiton with its struggles and conflicts. 
But there is not only an Incarnation. There is a Crucifixion. And if 
Incarnation is God’s “Yes” to the world, Crucifixion is God’s “No” 
to the world. Yet there is no contradiction here. The “Yes” and the 
“No” are all of a piece, ultimately. God must pronounce his unwaver- 
ing “No” to the sinful world that now is, for the sake of the redeemed 
world that will be. 

These two moments of the life of our Lord must always be kept 
in mind by the Church which is his now-body in history. Incarna- 
tion symbolizes world-affirmation. The Church of the Incarnation can- 
not stand aloof from the struggles of men. Its love must seek em- 
bodiment in every good work, in every area of life. But there are 
times when world-affirmation must give way to world-denial (Cruci- 
fixion), that the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ may be 
the more clearly seen. 

Now in all of this there is nothing new. Both pacifist and non- 
pacifist are in theoretical agreement that the Christian cannot give 
himself to the power struggles .of society at all times, by every con- 
ceivable method, on every desired occasion. A line has to be drawn, 
for obedience sake. The difference is that the pacifist draws the line 
sooner than the nonpacifist. This sounds like a mere matter of degree, 
but one must not minimize the momentousness of such a matter. 
Aristotle long ago built a whole system of right and wrong around 
just such “mere” differences of degree: virtue is the mean of which 
vice is either too much or too little. Differences in degree can and 
do become differences in kind. 

The grounds on which the pacifist draws his line must now be 
surveyed. Classically, pacifism has appealed to the sacredness of 
human life and has taken its stand on the refusal to kill a man. Such 
a position is not without parallel in the thinking of the pre-Constantine 
Church. Indeed, it is precisely this ban on killing to which Origen 
appeals in his answer to Celsus on why Christians do not fight. And 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, wrote: “Christians are not allowed to 
kill.” Nevertheless, I think it is impossible to make an absolute, doc- 
trinaire statement to the effect that a Christian is never permitted 
to kill a man. It seems clear to me that if a madman were about to 
blow up a speeding airliner with fifty people on board it would 
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he better to kill the madman than to let him take the lives of fifty 
others. Here, if you please, is a problem of the lesser of two evils. 
But such a concession should never make us forget that it is a serious 
thing to take a man’s life for whom Christ gave his. And such a con- 
cession should never be stretched to excuse participation in modern 
wir. When slaughter takes place on a mass scale, without any differ- 
entiation between guilty and innocent, without any possibility of con- 
fining its use to moral limits then the cost of Christian participation 
is far too great to pay. And the Church which acquiesces in this 
kind of indiscriminate violence compromises its essential nature as 
the embodiment (sinful but none the less real) of the love and truth 
of God, immanent in culture but also transcendent, part of the life 
of nations, yet essentially transnational, and universal. 

When one surveys the history of the last several years, one wonders 
just where that line is that the Christian nonpacifist is going to draw and 
in drawing say “Thus far, but no farther.” When the pattern of obliter- 
ation bombing arose in World War II a moral barrier was breached. 
The distinction between soldier and civilian was blurred, and defense- 
less women and children were roasted alive in the holocaust visited 
on the cities of Germany and Japan. But for the nonpacifist Christian 
the time to draw the line had not yet come. Then came Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima, with over 200,000 civilians wiped out with one bomb. But 
the time to draw the line had not yet come. Instead a line was drawn 
relative to future wars by the Dun Committee, appointed by the 
Federal Council of Churches to examine the Christian conscience and 
war. The Dun Committee reported that atom bombs should not be 
dropped by the United States first (we had already done so, without 
warning) and should be used in retaliation “with restraint.” The 
qualifying phrase “with restraint” was soon rendered meaningless 
by the invention of H-bombs 1000 times more powerful than the 
original bomb dropped on Japan. But still the time had not come 
to draw the line. Meanwhile we are entering the era of the inter- 
continental ballistic missile, which steps up the danger one more notch. 
A nervous radar-watcher, misinterpreting the meaning of a blip on 
his screen, can cause the release of a missile which once released can- 
not be recalled. Global devastation . . . gobal fear . . . genetic damage 
by radioactivity . . . race suicide . . . and still it is argued the time 
has not come for the Christian Church to draw the line. It is not clear 
just what is Leing waited for! 

It is important that we make very plain what we are not saying. We 
are not saying that because the Christian Church is the purveyor of 
the love of God, Christians must renounce all use of force and use 
love alone. Such an argument establishes a false antithesis between 
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love and force. The two are not opposites. If I violently shove a 
child out of the way of a speeding car I have expressed by love— 
through the use of force. And even when we abandon the area where 
the one against whom the force is used is also the beneficiary of it 
and move into the area of justice, where the force is applied against 
one (e.g., a criminal) for the sake of another (e.g., his victim), we 
have not abandoned the area of love. The use of force and coercion 
is the price that Christian love must pay for operating relevantly in 
a sinful world. 

What we are saying is that not only must sin be taken seriously, 
but even more important Christ and the gospel must be taken seriously. 
Not only is sin part of our human story but Christ, too, is part of 
our human story. And by His death and resurrection He has formed 
a new creation in history, the Church. This new creation is “a colony 
of heaven,” (Philippians 3:20, Moffatt’s trans.), which owes its 
allegiance to its heavenly homeland and which reflects in its own 
life and operations the truth and standards of that transcendent King- 
dom of God of which it is both the pledge and the imperfect em- 
bodiment. 

To take Christ and His Gospel seriously in this sense is to acknowl- 
edge that there are limits to a Christian’s participation in the coercive 
structures of society. And there are limits to the accommodation which 
Christian love can make to the concern for “relevance,” as the world 
understands that word. That limit is reached when force which can 
be controlled for limited ends gives way to uncontrollable, limitless 
violence. At this point, all talk of justice becomes irrelevant. The 
“justice” which modern warfare serves is like the justice served by 
setting fire to a theatre and shooting down every patron who runs for 
the exits in the certainty that among the victims will be Public Enemy 
Number One. Such methods are unthinkable. Some things are simply 
not permitted, however worthy the goal sought. 


There are some highly relevant comments by Kierkegaard on this 
problem. In Purity of Heart is to Will One Thing he writes: 


If a man sets himself a goal for his endeavor here in this life, and 
he fails to reach it, then, in the judgment of eternity, it is quite possible 
that he may be blameless. Yes, he may even be worthy of praise. 
He might have been prevented by death, or by an adversity that is beyond 
his control: in which case he is entirely without blame. He might even 
have been prevented from reaching the goal just by being unwilling 
to use any other means than those which the judgment of eternity 
permits. In which case by his very renunciation of the impatience of 
passion and the inventions of cleverness, he is even worthy of praise. 

If reaching the goal should be the excuse and defense for the use 
of illicit or questionable means—alas, suppose he should die tomorrow. 
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Then the clever one would be caught in his own folly. ... 

To the temporal and earthly passion the end is unconditionally more 
important than the means. On that very account, it is the passionate one’s 
torment, which if cerried to its height must indeed make him sleepless 
and then insane, namely that he has no control over time, and that he 
continually arrives too late, even if it was by merely half an hour. .. . 

He whose means are invariably just as important as the end, never 
comes too late. Eternity is not curious and impatient as to what the out- 
come in this world of time will be. . . . To earthly and wordly passion, 
this observation must seem shocking and paralyzing To it conscience 
must seem the most paralyzing thing of all. For conscience is indeed 
“a blushing innocent spirit that sets up a tumult in a man’s breast and 
fills him with difficulties” just because to conscience the means are with- 
out exception as important as the end. 


Our conclusion thus far, then, is that when force ceases to be used 
discriminately for limited ends and passes over into indiscriminate 
violence the Christian must abjure it for conscience sake. Since mod- 
ern war is of precisely this character, the Christian must renounce it. 
I will now attempt to put this thesis to a kind of rough test by 
showing that the peculiar vocation of the Church is compromised 
when it does not adopt a pacifist position. The term “peculiar voca- 
tion” is used advisedly. There are many activities that Christians 
share with others—for example, the pursuit of social justice. On the 
other hand, there are some things that are the peculiar vocation of 
Christians, which only they can do—e.g., winning men to Christ. 
My thesis is that the witness of the Christian Church, at the point of 
its essential vocation, is gravely compromised by its involvement in 
the war system. 

Dr. Frank Woods, upon his enthronement a few months ago as 
fifth Anglican Archbishop of Australia, remarked that in the eyes of 
the restless millions of India, the East and Africa, Christianity is not 
the bearer of good tidings of peace and goodwill but synonymous 
with a civilization which twice in the last fifty years has been rent 
by war “more devastating and terrible than any before in history.” 
The countries of the East, he continued, think of Europe as a Christian 
continent where “unspeakable atrocities, far outstripping in enormity 
and cruelty the fabulous atrocities of ancient Rome or of modern 
savages, have been committed.” His conclusion was that the pec ‘es 
of the East have already made up their minds that Christianity is a 
Western importation to be resisted. 

If any confirmation of this point of view is needed, a quotation 
from a prominent Asian Churchman may be pertinent. Writing in the 
June 1957 issue of Christus Victor, Dr. Daisuke Kitagawa notes: In 
the race of winning the masses in Asia, “Christianity which is so 
closely identified in Asian minds with the colonial powers of the West, 
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has a decided disadvantage vis a vis communism, for Christianity can- 
not help being regarded as defending the status quo, while communism 
is regarded as standing for change.” Speaking further of the feeling 
of Asians that Christianity’s concern with them is primarily to keep 
them from becoming converts to communism, Dr. Kitagawa continues: 
“Come to us completely unarmed, save by the Gospel of Christ and 
in Christ find in us Asians, Christians and non-Christians alike, chil- 
dren of God for whom Christ has died as well as for you.” 

At the heart of missions is evangelism. What happens to evangelism 
when it is practiced by a war-supporting Christianity? A friend of 
mine with the United States Navy asked the Chinese driver of his 
jinrikisha in Hong Kong what he thought about the problem of peace. 
The Chinese boy responded in broken English: “Sir, you Americans 
are a funny lot. You ask me, ‘what price does peace come?’ and yet 
you prepare for war. You say you hold the way to peace. This may 
be so. I have heard of your Christ and he may be the way. But this 
I know” (and his eyes squinted and his fist doubled tight), “Chris- 
tianity as I know it is not the way.” In short, a Christianity com- 
promised by its association with the war systems of power states can- 
not proclaim the Gospel. 


But a haunting question remains. What would happen if the Church 
decided to break with war and the majority of Christians became con- 
vinced pacifists? What would be the consequences? Well . . . what 
would be the consequences? And if the reader is typical, what he 
means when he raises this question in his own mind is, What would 
happen to America and the West vis a vis Communism? The ques- 
tion as so interpreted is not my question. I do not consider, as some 
do, that my first consideration must be to say something or do some- 
thing that will aid the statesman in his soul-crushing responsibilities. 
My first concern is not the state but the Church and to raise the ques- 
tion of consequences is first of all to ask, What would happen to the 
Church? And here it seems to me the answer is clear. A pacifist- 
minded Christianity in an ecumenical setting would really be the 
Church, the world-wide fellowship of believers, transcending all man- 
made boundaries. No longer would Christian be set against Chris- 
tian as each is caught up in the struggles of the nation-state. No 
longer would German Christians be found killing for the sake of 
fascism, nor Russian Christians for the sake of communism, nor 
American Christians for the sake of democracy. Christians would not 
be found killing at all. They would no longer be at the disposal of 
the state as a pawn in international politics. They would have a prior 
commitment, a commitment to the world-wide brotherhood of believers, 
to the community of the reconciled and reconciling, of the redeemed 
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and redeeming, of the peaceful and the peace-making. Such a Church 
would be released to actualize the ministry of the suffering servant, 
its essential vocation. Its fate might be to become the martyr-Church, 
becoming broken bread and poured-out wine for the life of the world. 
But it would be the Church, the veritable body of Christ, the purveyor 
and embodiment of the truth and love of God. 

C. H. Dodd has written that the part of Stoic ethics which deals 
with the individual Stoic’s relation to the state is taken, in New Testa- 
ment ethics, by injunctions on the individual Christian’s relation to 
the Church. And this squares with our Lord’s claim that the Kingdom 
of God had been taken away from the Old Israel and given to a 
New Nation, the Israel of God. It is to this New Nation, the People 
of God, that the primary loyalty of the Christian belongs, not to the 
nation-state. 

But the matter is one of both-and and not either-or. And now that 
the priority of the claims of the Nation of God over all temporal 
structures has been suggested, we must return to the question, What 
would happen to my nation if Christians adopted the pacifist position? 
What would be the political consequences? And the only possible 
answer is, Who knows? On any calculus of probability it would seem 
that our government’s military posture would be ruined, Russia would 
win the Cold War, and communism would take over the world. It 
is a terrible fate to contemplate, yet if the exposition above is correct 
the risk must be taken. And a risk it is, not a certainty. History is 
rarely predictable and the lust to play God to historical processes and 
neatly predict the course of world affairs must not paralyze us into 
inaction, on the one hand, nor precipitate us into unwise activity on 
the other. Our job is to be true, and leave the results to God. He is 
the Lord of history, not us. And His ways are not our ways, nor His 
thoughts our thoughts. Christian pacifism is a faith, part of the larger 
faith of the Church universal. Such faith must always appear a stum- 
bling block and scandal to the rationalistic calculator of probabilities. 
Indeed it must sometimes appear a stumbling block to the Christian 
himself. But it is nonetheless the mystery by which we live, believing 
as we do not in events, not in circumstances but in God. And to believe 
in God is to believe that if we offer to Him our humble and loyal 
witness, then in ways beyond our knowing He will use that witness 
to His greater glory and to the forwarding of His inscrutable purposes. 
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Existential 
Christian 


Education 


C. Ellis Nelson 


There are three ways, yea four, by which a denomination can pre- 
pare curriculum materials. 

The time-honored way was to search through the Biblical and histor- 
ical treasures of the church for suitable materials and to arrange 
them in some logical or: theological order for study in church school 
classes. 

After the turn of the century, many denominations modified the 
traditional pattern by making life situations the organizing principle 
of curriculum. Thus, authority for method and content was moved 
to the here-and-now; and in some cases historical content of the Chris- 
tian faith came under the judgment of the newer social sciences. 

More recently, a few denominations have sought to solve the cur- 
riculum problem by separating faith from educational psychology. 
This is a practical solution, for the faith itself is not changed; it is 
simply appropriated at each age level according to the maturity of 
the child as suggested by the findings of developmental psychology. 

The new curriculum of the Protestant Episcopal Church, called the 
Seabury Series, cannot be easily categorized; it does not belong in 
any of the three types described above. Perhaps “existential” is the 
best generalization that can be made about it. There is little doubt 
that it is the most original, daring, and internally consistent of denom- 
inationally-produced curriculum for Christian education. 


The Parish Comes Alive 


Whatever else Christian education is, it is local in its application. 
The child knows nothing of rival theories of Christian education and. 
indeed, little of other churches or communities. He knows only his 
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immediate environment, and the experiences in his local church com- 
prise his Christian education. In this sense, good Christian education 
is always custom-made at the parish level. Like a good sermon, Chris- 
tian education must speak to, and relate with, the local situation in 
which people live. 

At the national level, denominations can only generalize about the 
characteristics of age groups, social forces that obtain at any local 
level, and qualities of lay leadership available for teaching; and they 
must prepare their curricula in the light of these generalizations know- 
ing that the material does not apply specifically to a certain local 
church. Indeed, nearly every denominational curricula is loaded with 
suggestions on “how to use” or “how to adapt” the materials to local 
situations. 

The Seabury Series starts with the reality of the local parish as 
the only matrix in which significant Christian education can exist. 
The first of the necessary conditions laid down by this Seabury Series 
is “an ever widening group of individuals, within the congregation, 
which is genuinely concerned about the redemptive task of the parish— 
the task of being a fellowship in which the life-changing impact of 
the Gospel will be felt.” It is required that the teacher be a member 
of this concerned group in the congregation in order that he can 
help others understand it and desire its company. 

This system of Christian education, therefore, must come alive at 
the parish level and the first step is a parish workshop. Using a 
retreat-type meeting, leaders from a parish examine themselves, their 
parish and the Christian faith so that they may “relate their church 
school teaching to the redeemed and redeeming life of the parish.” 
A Parish Workshop in Christian Education by D. W. Crawford is the 
guide for the parish as it examines itself for the educational task. 
A second book, The Christian Gospel and the Parish Church by C. D. 
Keen, interprets parish life as the normal place for the Christian life 
to be lived in terms of people’s relation to each other and to God. 


The parish workshop is not a course of study nor a device for 
promoting the Seabury Series. That a major denomination can with- 
stand both temptations is just short of miraculous in this day of the 
organization church. Rather, the concerned people in the parish 
face themselves and their task in their parish. The “content” must 
come out of their lives. By using data from individual life histories, 
the group is forced to think through what the parish can and should 
do with real people who have problems related to the Christian faith. 
Group dynamics techniques are used in the parish workshop so that 
participants will begin to understand the emotional as well as the 
intellectual content of the faith. From understandings developed in 
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the parish workshop, the leaders can then build a program of Christian 
education that fits their particular parish. 


S:art With The Here And Now 


The writers of this curriculum say that the newness of it lies in 
their objective not to teach what others “have already experienced 
about the Christian faith.” The purpose of this curriculum “is to lead 
pupils to have, along with their teachers, first-hand experiences of 
the redeeming love of God in the fellowship of the church, and to find, 
in the recorded experiences of others, an interpretation of what is 
happening to them.” 

To do this means that the teacher must first have a thorough 
knowledge of the characteristics of the age group he is to lead and 
a first-hand acquaintance with the children in his class. Indeed, the 
pupil’s whole life situation defines and creates the questions to which 
the faith has an answer. The teacher’s manuals therefore, start with 
a description of the child. Recorded excerpts from teaching situations 
show the teacher more realistically what children of that age are like. 

What takes place in a church school class is entirely dependent 
upon what the teacher is able to deduce from the general problems 
facing the children. For example, the teacher’s manual for the seventh 
grade course entitled “Why Should I” shows how a comment by a 
pupil from his school science class could lead to a discussion of relat- 
ing natural law to God. The manual also shows how this comment 
could lead to a discussion of the authority of the Bible, the claims 
of the Bible concerning the moral law, and finally to a consideration 
of the Ten Commandments. In fact, the teacher is counselled to be 
quick to change plans if something like a broken window has a sign- 
ficant religious problem related to it. 

The pupils’ reading book, especially in the lower grades, start with 
the here and now. “Tish and Mike” are children put into situations 
where they experience loneliness, fear, forgiveness, parental rejection, 
and the dependability of nature. Children reading these stories identify 
their emotional condition with Tish and Mike, thus making it easy for 
parents or teachers to show the child how God will help him with his 
experiences. Since the religious content is not in the pupils’ reading 
book, he will not get the religious dimension unless it is supplied by 
an adult. 


Look! No Lesson Plans 


Under this system no lesson plans can be supplied. The only thing 
that can be supplied in the teacher’s manual is an account of how a 
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teacher in a parish worked out lessons that fit his situation. These 
sample lesson plans cannot be followed or imitated; they can only 
illustrate how the method works. However the teacher has some 
guidance. Each age level is carefully studied to obtain the typical 
religious need or interest, and the curriculum is suggested within a 
general framework. For example, the fourth grade material (for nine- 
year-olds) is strongly ethical under the title “right or wrong?” be- 
cause this seems to be the dominant need of most fourth graders. 
But the teacher’s manual quickly points out that the teacher must 
start where the pupils are, for the child needs to be saved today. 

A modification of group dynamics is the educational method used 
throughout, even for adult groups. This method requires small groups 
with a leader who guides their interaction and an observer who records 
what is said and who says it. 

Group dynamics in this curriculum is a process that leads to redemp- 
tion. The group is set up so that a person can be himself, find him- 
self in relation to other selves, and express himself in freedom. The 
idea of a person working through his emotional and religious problems 
in a group runs strongly through the Seabury Series and relates 
methods of work normally used in pastoral counselling to the educa- 
tional work of the church. Not only are cases of individuals used to 
show the need for Christian faith, but the teaching processes are 
brought under the case-work method. The teachers’ manuals give tape 
recordings of church school class sessions printed with a wide right- 
hand margin on which has been noted observations and comments 
about the teacher’s relation to members of the class. This is the same 
device often used by supervisors in training ministers in pastoral 
counselling. 

The following short excerpt from the eighth grade teacher’s manual 
will illustrate partially the group process as used in the Seabury Series. 


Teacher: “This is our seventh class session. If 
you were to describe this class what would you 
say?” 
Ralph: “Very nice. I liked it. You don’t talk 
about dull subjects.” 
Jack: “I would say it was very interesting.” 
Teacher: “We’re asking for honest comments.” 
Molly: “I like it.” 
Teacher: “The last Sunday we discussed good 
luck, bad luck, various ways to pass the blame. 
Interesting to note the number of things and 
people we blame. On the board here is a list 
of them.” 
Doug (reading list) : “How can you blame polish- 
ing shoes?” 
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Another: “Yeah, you were the one who said that, 
Doug, that polishing shoes made you late.” 
(Thediscussion continues on all the things they 
blame their troubles on and then the teacher 
says: “Are we willing to face up to our own 
guilt?”) 
Boy: “No.” 
Teacher: “Why?” 
Ralph: “Because we don’t want to face it.” 
(This leads to reasons why we fix blame on to 
people or things when our life goes wrong and 
then to a discussion of atonement and finally 
a study of Leviticus chapter 16.) * 

If the teacher had tried to plan the session in that way it would 
have fallen flat. It should likewise be noted that the teacher must 
have an enormous amount of information available at his finger tips 
in order to utilize free class discussion and relate it to Biblical or 
historical material. The pupils’ reading books, however, have content 
material, especially from the fourth grade up, which give Biblical, 
historical, literary and liturgical materials. How much of this material 
is utilized in church school class is, of course, dependent upon each 
parish situation and the peculiar conditions that obtain in each class 
room. 


Content Through Worship And Adult Education 


The content of the Christian faith is communicated primarily through 
worship and adult education. Family worship at church is considered 
one of the essential elements of Christian education and special sugges- 
tions are given to the parish for scheduling a family worship early 
Sunday morning prior to the class discussions. All members of the 
family are expected to attend the family worship thus making possible 
a fifty-minute church school period. 

The insistence on adult education is one of the unique features of 
the curriculum. Parent education is a requirement for parishes using 
the Seabury Series and materials are prepared for their use. These 
courses are not on child psychology nor are they on social adjust- 
ment; rather, they seek to relate the Gospel to fundamental life situa- 
tions. For example, the manual for parents having children in the 
first, fourth, and seventh grades suggests that the dicussion be on 
salvation. This is approached by posing two questions: One, what is 
man’s fundamental need? and Two: from what do we need to be 
saved? In the light of that discussion it is suggested that the group 


*From the Eighth Grade Teacher's Manual, “What About Us?,” pp. 66-67. 
Used by permission of Seabury Press, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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do role playing of case studies of human situations in order to deepen 
and test their understanding of salvation. Finally they are to apply 
their understanding of salvation to the parish. All parents’ manuals 
interpret the general characteristics of the child’s age level and explain 
the curriculum for that age group. There are no lesson plans for 
parent classes; they must be worked out according to parish needs. 
General adult Christian education was projected first and consisted 
of six books. These books are for reference and general reading and 
thus represent a comprehensive outline of the church’s tradition, 
beliefs, and practices. The content of the Christian faith is therefore 
transmitted through adults who in turn are parents and teachers in 


the church. 


Four Questions 


Those of us who have tried to prepare curriculum materials for 
a denomination know the many hazards and compromises that clutter 
the path from conception to actuality. Moreover, a curriculum is never 
completed, for it must be revised in the light of experience as it is 
used in the church. The Episcopal church, having just completed its 
projected Seabury Series, has not had time to make major adjustments. 
This series will probably have difficulty getting well-prepared, versa- 
tile and well-balanced teachers, parents who will quickly respond to 
their obligations of study and worship, and parishes that will re- 
schedule morning worship periods; but these problems will occur 
with any curriculum. Full parish life, consisting of sacraments, wor- 
ship, and fellowship, gives a substance to faith locally that cannot 
be assayed by examination of church school materials; but, in so 
far as printed curriculum represents Christian education, four ques- 
tions arise in my mind. 


I. Is the group process method the best way to learn? Since it is 
the methodology about which the whole curriculum is planned, the 
answer in the Seabury Series is yes. However, doubt can be registered 
at several points. If we look at life situations with candor, we must 
conclude that not all situations immediately predicate free discussion. 
Sometimes the person’s problem is too deeply buried for him to know 
what it is; or if he is dimly aware of his need, he may be defensive 
about it. Group methods will make for a more permissive environ- 
ment in which a person can express himself; but the basic relation 
in which he will express himself will be toward his fellow man. In 
his experiences he is expected to find and understand God. That this 
is possible no one will deny. That it is the expected way to find God 
is questioned. Some people find God in spite of their fellows. Some 
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Biblical characters were able to give God’s words of judgment and 
mercy by transcending their social environment; indeed it might be 
suggested that a revelatory exeprience with God, though time and 
culture conditioned, is essentially a timeless experience. 

Proponents of group dynamics insist that the criticism of their 
method as adjustment-minded is ill-founded. Rather, they say, true 
individuality can emerge when the self is unfettered, and the device 
for freeing a person to be himself is guided interaction with others 
in an atmosphere of acceptance. Under some circumstances this is 
undoubtedly true, but is it normative enough to established it as the 
educational method? It seems to me that as an educational method 
it tends to focus attention on relationships between people, making 
the people sensitive to personality traits of others, with a reduction 
of interest in the quality of the ideas being discussed. There is his- 
torical evidence to indicate that the group process grew out of Amer- 
ican sociology during its “adjustment orientation” period; today some 
sociologists see positive values in conflict, that is, conflict related 
realistically to the problems we face. Such a point of view is taken 
by Coser in his book The Functions of Social Conflict. 

There is some evidence to indicate that learning is more related 
to the learner and his personality structure than to any one method 
of teaching. Jacob in his Changing Values in College, after survey- 
ing all the studies of various teaching methods, came to the con- 
clusion that no one method seems to be superior. He based his judg- 
ment on tests which affected the student’s attitudes and value-judg- 
ments, finding that some students respond better to one method than 
to another and that any method can be wrong for some students. The 
inference is that a teacher must be able to use a variety of methods 
selected on the basis of the type of pupil, his life situation, and the 
purpose of the educational experience. 


II. Is “local option” adequate? The local parish situation defines, 
and the local church school class selects, what specific life problems 
will be discussed. This is why no lesson plans can be outlined for 
the teacher. As indicated earlier, there is fundamental truth to the 
contention that what is learned is learned locally. It is another matter, 
however, to imply that local matters, concerns, interests, and prob- 
lems, are the main grist for the learning mill. It would seem that one 
function of education would be to lead beyond the local to the general, 
to open up areas of awareness and sensitivity to problems that do not 
always have a clear-cut local dimension. Although the Seabury Series 
is organized to create a dialogue between local concerns and the Gos- 
pel, the group, because the group is directing the educational process, 
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can spend a disproportionate amount of available time on its im- 
mediate concerns. Also, if the local concerns determine the educational 
experience, how can a group break out of its cultural situation; or 
to state the matter in another way, how can the students’ cultural 
situation be judged if they are the jury? 


III. Is the Church primarily a redemptive fellowship? The Sea- 
bury curriculum affirms that it is and arranges experiences so that 
a person can work out his redemption within the Church. The educa- 
tional process is considered an important element in the process of 
redemption. Here we touch contrary doctrines of the Church and 
one can only state his opinion and move on. My understanding is that 
the Church exists primarily to continue the ministry of Christ, that 
the Holy Spirit seeks to reduplicate the work of Christ in the Church. 
In this sense, the Church, like the individual, is always under Christ’s 
leadership and judgment, always under the obligation of obedience. 


IV. Is wholeness salvation? A major feature of the Seabury Series 
it its effort to bring about wholeness within a person. This conception 
of salvation as a lifelong process stretching from kindergarten through 
adult life is a feature of the curriculum. The fears, temptations, op- 
portunities and social problems which engage a person’s attention are 
experiences in which a pupil must find his way. As he receives 
strength, help, guidance, reassurance, clarity, and courage, he is saved. 
The curriculum is designed to create conditions under which psycho- 
logical healing can take place and wholeness can emerge. 

Here again we face theological choices and one can simply state 
his position to show that other points of view are possible. Salvation 
as wholeness is a concept that has powerful psychological and theolog- 
ical support. Salvation must mean something to a person now in terms 
of a changed life, a new goal and a more serene spirit. But salvation 
as wholeness seems to me to be a reaction to static notions of salvation 
as a state and a positive affinity for psychotherapy. It is more con- 
genial to my mind to think of salvation as doing the will of God. 
This, of course, presents other problems, but it centers our attention 
on God and His purposes for man. Psychological wholeness is cer- 
tainly a by-product of a relationship with God; but, like physical 
health, it is relative and should be subordinated to one’s obedience 
to the leading of God’s spirit. I feel there is a danger of elevating 
any human good to the normative position of salvation. Rather the 
motivating force of the Christian life should be a response to the love 
of God found in the person of Jesus Christ which causes a person 
to deny himself and seek in every way possible to be a disciple, that 
is, a learner and follower. 
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No Conclusion 


One cannot help admiring this brilliantly conceived curriculum of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Its strategic approach to the church 
through the parish life conference and adult education, its insistance 
on worship as part of Christian nurture, its determination to make 
Christianity relevant to the students’ life at the present time—all are 
characteristics that set it apart from other curriculum efforts. How- 
ever, no conclusions can be drawn, for conclusions must come from 
experience in the life of the church. In the years ahead we shall all 
be interested in the wisdom which will be accumulated from the use 
of this new curriculum. David Hunter (UTS °35), Director of the 
Department of Christian Education of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
created evaluative devices in the Seabury Series so that the curriculum 
can be constantly appraised as it is being used. This unusual feature 
means that the curriculum will be a living part of the church’s work 
subject to the guidance of the church, thereby guaranteeing that the 
on-going curriculum process will be an interaction between denomina- 
tional staff and local churches, rather than unilateral action by ‘wise- 
men in the east.’ 
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Ethies and the New 
Testament Style 


Joseph Sittler 


When in the Pauline literature we confrent a vital working out of 
what the response to God actually was in the Christian community. 
we become aware that the re-enactment of the Christ-life from below 
is in fact a tremendous drama of faith. It is not possible to state too 
strongly that the life of the believer is for Paul the actual invasion 
of the total personality by the Christ-life. So pervasive and revolu- 
tionary is this displacement and bestowal that terms like “influence,” 
“example,” “command,” and “value” are utterly incapable of even 
suggesting its power and its vitally re-creating force. The apostle is 
therefore forced to create for this experienced work of God, done 
in Christ and actualized in faith, a quite personal vocabulary. Efforts 
to explicate this life-in-Christ according to philosophical and psycho- 
logical concepts deliver only a series of generalizations completely 
inadequate to the facts which inform and ring out of the man’s words 


and works: “For me to live is Christ. . . (Phil. 1:21)... . if any one 
is in Christ, he is a new creation; the old has passed away, behold, 
the new has come (II Cor. 5:17) . ... it is no longer I who live, but 


Christ who lives in me; and the life I now live in the flesh I live by 
faith in the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me (Gal. 
2:20). For you have died, and your life is hid with Christ in God” 
(Col. 3:3). 

In St. Paul’s faith-obedience to be “not conformed to this world 
but be transformed by the renewal of your mind,” the commandment 
of love to God and love to neighbor is transposed in terms of faith. 
Faith for Paul is the comprehensive term used to designate the life 
which is the creation of the whole response to the deeds and the 
commands of God in Christ. 

The transposition in the primitive Christian community was not 
an arbitrary or accidental one. It is required by the reality of the 
revelation of God in the theater of human history in the form of a 
man. The content of the revelation is the figure of a man utterly obe- 
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dient in his life to God who is the active reality of holy love. Any 
effort to ground and elaborate an ethics for Christian faith must in 
every situation and generation shake off impatiently the investitures 
of ethos and habitual piety, and renew, criticize and correct its re- 
sponse at this place of impact. 

When, in obedience to this requirement, one seeks for the power 
of God in Christ, he becomes aware that he stands before a quite new 
and astounding possibility for human life inwardly achieved, variously 
expounded, dramatically illustrated in the life of Jesus himself. Faith, 
love, obedience, joy, hope—these are not separate virtues, qualities, 
or exhibitions of the fire of the God-relationship for Jesus; they are 
rather the rich vocabulary of an organic oneness with the Father 
announcing and doing God’s will in the living continuity of obedience. 

It is only in the acknowledgment of this organic continuity that the 
words, works, and commands of Jesus can be understood so as to 
supply the church both with its elemental Christology and its ethical 
form, force, and style. Christian ethics, that is to say, are Christ- 
ological ethics, not in the sense that such ethics are corollaries derived 
from propositions about Christ, but in the sense that they are faithful 
re-enactments of that life. In the Sermon on the Mount, there is re- 
vealed clearly this obedient life in the bestowed and accepted love 
of God. The fulfilment and transformation of the entire Old Testa- 
ment God-relationship is here clearly revealed. Here, as in every 
teaching, parable, and miracle of Jesus is disclosed a faith active in 
love which cracks all rabbinical patterns, transcends every statutory 
solidification of duty, breaks out of all systematic schematizations 
of the good—and out of the living, perceptive, restorative passion 
of faith enfolds in its embrace the fluctuant, incalculable, and novel 
emergents of human life. 

The words of the Sermon on the Mount have been and remain an 
embarrassment to every effort to derive Christian ethics from Jesus 
according to principles of ethics. The style of speech in these words 
of Jesus is revelatory of the ground and the living activity of the ethics 
of faith; hence the nonlegislative character of these utterances, which 
continue to fascinate the mind with system-disintegrating and disquiet- 
ing power. These words do not constitute legislation replacing the 
old which, clearly put forth, can then be actualized by any devout and 
resolute person. The occasional character of these utterances is the 
clue to the nonlegal, inexhaustible, principle-transcending intent and 
power of them. They are like lightning flashes of God’s love-gift and 
command which, here and there, in this instance and now in that, flash 
over and brilliantly and briefly illuminate the moving sea below. Or, 
like a gull that flies smoothly over the turbulent sea and then suddenly 
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in a quick, sure dart swoops down and picks up something out of the 
waters, resumes its flight and soars on. 

These teachings of Jesus are not the legislation of love (the very 
term contradicts the nature of love), but are rather the paradigms 
of love. System is proper to the inorganic; the living has a charac- 
teristic “style.” Jesus in his teachings did not attempt a systematiza- 
tion or exhaustive coverage of all areas of human behavior. He did 
not, after the manner proper to philosophers of the good, attempt to 
articulate general principles which, once stated, have then only to be 
beat out in corollaries applicable to the variety of human life. He 
speaks rather of God and of man and of the human community in 
a relational and a living way. On the way, in the course of his speech, 
he swoops down, now here, now there, picks up some detail, situation, 
instance of human pathos, error, or pride, holds it up for a moment 
and then moves on. 

This same uncalculated “style” is characteristic of the deeds of 
Jesus. His words and deeds belong together, for both are signs which 
seek to fasten our attention upon the single vitality which was the 
ground and purpose of his life—his God-relationship. His parables, 
in this sense, are spoken miracles; his miracles are acted parables. 
His aphorisms are verbal apertures into his mission’s meaning. In the 
fulfilment of this mission, he proceeded through the countryside as a 
herald, a judge, and a teacher, but also as a healer and a helper. And 
his healing and his helping have the same gull-like, unanticipated im- 
mediacy as his tales. He confronted suffering, physical and mental 
torment, and regarded it as a characteristic mark of this world; only 
God’s kingdom will show once more the finished creation, untouched 
by pain. Jesus’ cures are not done in the course of a planned mission 
whose purpose is to cure the ills of as many sick persons as possible. 
If so, we should expect more cures—more teaching about healing, and 
a more systematic extension of it throughout the land. 

We find nothing of the sort. Rather the pattern is now here, now 
there! This one he touches, others he does not. His cures do not signify 
an arbitrary anticipation of this kingdom, which no man knows when 
God will send. They indicate rather the present and pressing existence 
of the available power of the kingdom now. They, too, are signs 
conveying the proclamation, the power, and the promise of the king- 
dom. They assert and demonstrate that the kingdom is on the way, 
that God, through the One whom he has sent, has already permitted 
the splendor of the kingdom to shine out, now here, now there. Now 
“a certain centurion”—now “by chance a priest was going down that 
road”—and “behold, there was a man with a withered hand”! The 
uncontrived, episodic nature of the happenings, the way in which 
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each is made to glow in the reflected light and show forth the power 
of God’s pressing kingdom, is sufficient indication that they are sparks 
arching out from a central impact. The kingdom is the power; and 
these convulsive episodes are its transforming and revivifying works. 

The “occasional” character of Jesus’ words and works which is 
asserted to be the point of entrance to the style of the obedient life, may 
appear to be so fragmentary and fugitive a pattern as to be useless 
for the requirements of present need and the urgent necessity to artic- 
ulate a clear duty to the Christian community. 

A second objection is that insistence upon the peculiar style of 
Jesus’ life with his repudiation of principles in favor of a vital pattern 
of response may drive the question “What ought I to do?” so deeply 
down into the center of Jesus’ own life as to destroy clarity by sheer 
depth and divert from present duties by the very glory of the New 
Testament portrait. This apprehension discloses a grave possibility, 
to be sure, and must be confronted. But the more clearly it is con- 
fronted, the more certain it is that for evangelical ethics there is no 
other way. The risk belongs to the glory. The good Samaritan stands 
there, and cannot be removed or forgotten by an ever-so-understand- 
able desire that we might replace this thundering demonstration of 
the immediacy of obedient love by a clearer and less disquieting 
catalogue of duties. Jesus not only told the story of the Samaritan, 
but added the absolute word that men ought to go out and do like- 
wise. This command in the context of the story grips us, as Séren 
Kierkegaard says, “closer than a wrestler.” And it is precisely within 
that grip that Jesus did act! He did intervene in the sphere of illness 
and suffering, and set himself, now here, now there, against the struc- 
ture and the course of this world. By these occasional lightning flashes 
and gull-like swoops into concrete situations, he released old captivities 
and opened up new possibilities for human lives. The kingdom of God 
“in your midst” was concretely certified by liberations, restoring deeds 
of love. 

The kingdom of God is not a plan, or a program, or a concept, 
or an idea. It is a force within whose grip every man is caught; a 
grip never loosened, but rather having its ultimacy illustrated by every 
moral achievement and approximate obedience. It is a force, a Godly 
fascination, a veritable imago Dei engraved upon man’s social history. 
This recollective fascination, once having flashed over and personally 
entered into history with its “signs,” to which the Gospels bear witness, 
can never be forgotten. Its announcement and demonstration (the 
root event of all Christian ethical thinking) that the alienations of 
human existence in solitude and in society can be healed, and that 
the lost territory of life in God can be recaptured, guarantees that a 
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holy possibility for human life will not cease to disturb, and here and 
there creates new possibilities for it. Uncapturable in a concept, 
infuriating in its resistance to system, indestructible as a fact of power 
and a vision of promise, the realization of this life in men’s lives is 
both the burden and the promise of evangelical faith. 

If the Christian ethical life is in reality the believer’s reenactment of 
God’s action, then it is an absolute necessity of thought that the na- 
ture of this eternal drama of gift and response as wholly de- 
termining the reactive ethical life be clearly seen. It is here con- 
tended that such a perception is hindered when love is made the pri- 
mary term for its designation. God, to be sure, is love; but it is not 
possible to pass from the love of God to what is required of men without 
causing our thought to pass through and come to terms with the “form” 
in which this love is revealed to men. The form of the revelation demands 
a transposition in the understanding whereby one understands that 
love revealed in this particular form begets a response, the proper 
name for which is not love, but faith! In the synoptic Gospels, in the 
Fourth Gospel, and in the letters of Paul the vocabulary of response 
points to faith, not to love, as the generative center. Love, to be sure, 
is what faith does; it is the fulness and flower of faith. But this dare 
not blind us to the blunt fact that the new situation, of which the New 
Testament is the witness, is regularly designated faith. Peter at Caesarea 
Phillipi, the centurion whose son was healed, the women in the house 
of Simon the Pharisee, the primacy of the term faith in Paul’s expo- 
sition of the invasive progress of the Christ-life, the central role of 
faith in the Fourth Gospel’s account of the career of Jesus—in all of 
these, the role ascribed to faith is startlingly obvious. 

The supreme revelation of God, who is love, is Jesus. But this Jesus 
as he appears to sense and sight is an historical fact. Neither to men 
of his own time and place nor to men of any other time and place 
does his appearance and career guarantee a revelation of God. When. 
for instance, a disciple asks who Jesus is and what is his ultimate 
meaning for human life, Jesus himself is quick to declare that “flesh 
and blood” (that is, the sum total of the humanly possible estimate) 
“has not revealed this to you, but my Father who is in heaven.” 

The historical form of a revelation of that which is neither born 
of man nor verifiable by history requires that nothing less than the 
decision of faith can constitute the form of the response to it. That 
it to say, the love of God wherewith we are loved can become life in 
God wherewith we love in the womb of faith. 


God and faith belong together as the only possible correlation, given 
the form of God’s revelation in an historical figure and deed. The 
structure of theology, in which faith is the determinant in all things 
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from the doctrine of God to the doctrine of the good (ethics), arises 
from this controlling fact: that all gifts from God to man are given 
in and pass through the historical; and the historical, qua historical, 
can never beget life, certainty, redemption. The historical form of 
God’s redemptive deed compels the faithful form of man’s response. No 
one in the history of Christian thought has seen this more deeply or 
permitted it more utterly to determine his life and thought as a Christ- 
ian than Luther, who says: 

“Faith is of things which do not appear. Therefore, that there may 
be room for faith, it is necessary that all things which are to he be- 
lieved should be hidden. They cannot, however, be hidden more re- 
motely than under their contrary object, sense, and experience. Thus, 
when God makes us alive he does it by killing us; when he justifies us 
he does it by making us guilty; when he carries us up to heaven he 
does it by leading us down to hell.” (Weimar edition of Luther’s works, 
18, 633) 

There are two reasons why this fundamental fact of biblically wit- 
nessed revelation has got to fight its way through to us who, within 
the tradition of the Reformers, might be expected to be more easily 
permeable to it. First is the fact that the situation in which Luther 
and the Reformers articulated the centrality of faith has tended to 
imprison the meaning of the term within the situation of the six- 
teenth century. When faith, that is to say, is understood exclusively in 
terms of an alternative to works, it is both reduced and intellectualized. 
It is reduced because it is imprisoned within soteriology and there ef- 
fectually stifled, so that it may fail to exercise its creative power 
throughout the whole of the Christian ethical life. And, second, the 
assertion that the just shall live by faith means also that by faith the 
just shall live! The entire ethical dynamics of this affirmation is in- 
tellectualized when its vitality is transposed into theological proposi- 
tions which are then trusted to win the mind’s assent. 

Both of these tragic developments have characterized post-Reforma- 
tion theology and have clouded the perception that a Christian can 
only live his life by virtue of the same gift in which he has his life. 
If a man is restored to God when he accepts what God gives (faith), 
then his restored life must be lived out in faith. If faith is the com- 
prehensive term for the God-relationship of the believer, then faith 
must be the comprehensive term for the life-relationship and activity of 
the believer. If a believer has a “new being” in faith in Christ, then 
his entire new “existence” is empowered by the same gift. 

The believer is commanded to love, to be sure, but this love is 
formed in faith, just as the love of God who is in heaven is communi- 
cated in the faith-demanding historical deed of Jesus. The continuity 
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of the love wherewith we are loved and the love we are commanded to 
exercise passes through the passion of faith. Only in this way can the 
revelation of God’s love for man and this loved-man’s love for his fel- 
low man be made clear and persuasive. For faith alone can rescue 
from nonsense the command to love. Nothing is more certain than 
that love cannot be commanded. If love nevertheless is commanded by 
Jesus, then some life-transforming new relationship in virtue of which 
the absurdity is overcome must exist. And precisely such a convulsive 
event in the God-relationship is the central declaration of the gospel. 
“In this is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us. . .” 
Faith is here presented as a function of the love of God; it is a term 
descriptive of how man, now that God has taken the initiative, can be 
newly related to him. This biblical meaning of faith is totally obscured 
if the term is filled from below with materials taken from man’s 
spiritual possibilities as these are historically manifested in man’s gen- 
eral religious quest. 

It was the experience of the holy particularity and the transforming 
power of this Godly love that inwardly shaped the literature of the New 
Testament. This love of God calls and draws men to its adoration and 
service. As the New Testament unfolds, we see that faith is the name 
given that surrendering obedience-from-below which permits itself 
henceforth to have its life fashioned by this given love of God from 
above. The ultimate form of the giving, a death on the cross, is so 
contradictory and hidden a way for God to bestow his gift that 
faith alone is a response adequate to it. Love and faith are not, in the 
New Testament, alternative or opposing terms. Faith is the name for 
the new God-relationship whereby the will of God who himself estab- 
lishes the relationship is made actual. And that will is love. Faith 
active in love is alone faith, and love is the function of faith horizon- 
tally just as prayer is the function of faith vertically. 

When the God-relationship is centrally informed by faith, then the 
actual situation of decision-pressed man is saved from the despair 
which would inevitably overtake him if this relationship were simply 
compounded of love. For love, no matter how deeply accepted from 
God, obediently directed toward men, firmly held to as the motivation 
of action, both reveals and compels the acceptance of pragmatic 
choices, all possible variations of which are fraught with inadequacy, 
pain, and denial. In this sense, love is the tutor of faith! The “law of 
love” no less than the law of Moses is a schoolmaster who leads the 
believer to Christ. For in Christ the believing lover of men-in-Christ 
now stands with his Lord and Supreme Lover precisely in his cruci- 
fixion! “I am crucified with Christ” is a term not only expressive of 
the Christian recapitulation of the Christ-life in the large, but a symbol 
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of the inner content of numberless ethical decisions in their actual 
heartbreaking character. An evangelical ethics must, therefore, work 
where love reveals need. It must do this work in faith which comes 
from God and not as accumulating achievements to present to God. In 
this working it must seek limited objectives without apology, and sup- 
port failure without despair. It can accept ambiguity without lassitude, 
and seek justice without identifying justice and love. 
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Exodus At Jerusalem 


Paul E. Scherer 


Prayer: Grant us, O God, to hear Thy voice, and in hearing it both to 
love what Thou dost command and by Thy grace to do it; through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The Old Testament lesson this morning, Exodus 33:12-23, is a scene 
lifted straight out of a story about the exodus from Egypt: while the 
New Testament lesson, Luke’s account of the Transfiguration of our 
Lord, speaks rather of an exodus at Jerusalem. “Behold, there talked 
with him two men, which were Moses and Elias: who . . . spake,” 
the KJV says, “of his decease”; but the word is “exodus” really—“who 
spake of the exodus which he should accomplish at Jerusalem”. So 
much of what Luke sets down, a touch here, a stroke there, sends the 
mind back—the “glory” in which Moses and Elijah are said to have 
appeared, like the pillar of fire by night; the cloud, that overshadowed 
the disciples; the tabernacles Peter wanted to build: one reminiscence 
after another of those days in the wilderness when a nation of fugitive 
slaves set out on its long trek toward the land of promise. And that 
theme runs through the Bible from beginning to end, history, prophets, 
psalms, gospels—there are half a dozen references to it in the first 
few chapters of Matthew alone. Until after a while as you read you 
begin to suspect that it is the central theme of the whole human epic: 
precisely this deliverance, genuine and vast, which keeps repeating 
itself, yet somehow never seems really to come off, not quite; not even 
when Easter shall have added itself to Good Friday! 

Let’s take up our position then, deliberately. We shall not be standing 
in either the Old Testament or the New. We shall be looking back from 
this moment of our lives through the New at the Old. If we are to take 
history with any seriousness at all, there’s nothing else we can do. We 
shall be looking back through the exodus at Jerusalem, the death of a 
lonely man on a cross, by whom, Paul writes, and by his resurrection, 
God “hath delivered us from the power of darkness and hath translated 
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us into the kingdom of His dear Son”—back through that, as if it were 
a lens, at the exodus from Egypt. Together they spell out the drama 
of our lives. 

To begin with there is the Word of Command—in every generation; 
it’s the Bible’s first answer to the riddle of human existence: “Speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they go forward”. Of course, back 
there on the way out of Egypt, the odds were impossible. They always 
are. We have to be very clear on that score. What is so disconcerting 
is that “the children of Israel” never seemed to get the odds located in 
the right place! Their prophets did, but they didn’t! “Forward” 
seemed like a good word, with Pharaoh’s host behind them; it was a 
sensible order. The only trouble was that the sea was in front of them! 
Pretty bad, wasn’t it? They thought so! And without once having it 
occur to them what the real hazard was! Not the host behind them, 
or the sea in front of them; not even the wilderness that was to stretch 
out around them for forty years. The odds they thought were impos- 
sible, weren’t! They themselves were the odds! They were the reason 
why only two of them got through! But that hazard they took no ac- 
count of; just went on, century after long century, not to be awed by 
God’s wrath, not to be won by His love: until the covenant He had 
made with them hung by the thread of a solitary life; and they snapped 
that on Calvary, with their own bare hands! 

But you can’t finish anything until God calls it finished. Soon there 
was the sound of running feet, and you could hear people singing in the 
strangest places. If you had asked them why, they would have told you 
there in prison that they were free, as they never had been free in all 
their lives. It was something to sing about! While here, and there, and 
far away yonder men and women were setting off down the years 
toward the promise, like streams flowing into a mighty river; and 
where they went the face of the world was no longer sad!—partly be- 
cause the odds were clearer at last! Never mind the Roman Empire, 
with its legions, and its arenas: you couldn’t stop God with that! But 
what was more, you couldn’t stop Him with this enormity inside the 
human soul—did you see it on Calvary ?—intent on going its own way, 
blind, and deaf, and dumb; and if ever God should molest it, ready 
to turn and rend Him. They knew now that nothing would come of that 
either, because nothing could finish off what God had not finished! 

Can’t we then at least begin by getting the odds located? Two elderly 
ladies who had been here one Sunday morning were overheard after- 
wards as they sat at a soda-fountain complaining that altogether too 
much had been said about sin. I scarcely know where they could go 
nowadays to get away from the sound of it. It’s in The Dark at the Top 
of the Stairs, it’s in Endgame, with that meaningless litter of ash-cans 
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in an empty lot, it’s in Long Day’s Journey into Night, it’s in West Side 
Story, and Peyton Place; in Faulkner it is “sex and death and damna- 
tion”—a gleam of light, maybe, on the horizon, but under a leaden sky 
is the falling spire of a little Negro church to show what it is that’s going 
on! The danger doesn’t lie in understanding what the odds are and 
where; the danger lies in thinking there aren’t any!—except the mess 
we're in—and so striding about with a thumb in each arm-hole, as if 
nothing were the matter underneath it all, and we could manage all 
right, give us time. You say that just now nobody could possibly be so 
silly: everybody’s scared to death! But how many are scared to death 
about the right things? To look around, in a world like ours, and grow 
pale is sheer nonsense; it always has been. Not because dreadful things 
can’t happen—they can and do; but because there is a word of com- 
mand, which is God’s word, and it starts out by writing the dreadful 
things as a footnote; will write them so even in our time, when a ham- 
mer and some nails are a little naive, and we have to reckon with the 
stench of battle-fields, and crumpled bodies, and frightened, homeless 
millions, and nuclear weapons, and slums, and Negroes shoved out of 
the way, and all the comfortable damned that look on and do nothing! 
Every man of us with his Egypt and the odds against breaking away 
from it are inside odds, not outside! What else does the cross mean, 
and in the shadow of it now this word still: “Speak unto the children 
of Israel that they go forward”. 

But the Bible has a second answer to the riddle of human existence. 
It says more than that God is in control. That could be cold comfort! 
It says unequivocally what the novelist and the dramatist never explore 
—that no situation is hopeless precisely because in no situation is any- 
body ever helpless! “My presence shall go with thee.” Nothing less 
could keep any of it from being ridiculous! So does the drama move 
from the Word of Command to the Word of Promise. Only—only there 
is a Veil over it! 

You remember how it was. Moses said, “Show me thy glory”. And 
the Lord answered him: “Thou canst not see my face; for there shall 
no man see me and live”. I suppose because the freedom which makes 
us men would wither and die at the sight! But the Lord said, “Behold, 
there is a place by me, and thou shalt stand upon a rock”. So God set 
Moses there, in a crevice, covered over with His hand, and caused all 
His goodness to pass by, that one might see, so to speak, only His 
footprints, only the mercy and the long-suffering and the truth where 
He had been! Is that enough for you: the Promise, “My presence shall 
go with thee”, and the Veil over it, “Thou canst not see my face”? 

What God has done, when you come down to it, is no doubt the only 
evidence we'll ever have of what He is, and of what He’s doing now! 
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But He has done such strange things that when the evidence is all in, it 
troubles me; because there is more in it than the one-sided sweetness 
and light which I'd like it to be! It says more than one thing, and | 
begin to wonder if I can risk having Him around! We have to catch 
that theme too: it is here, and it runs with the other all through the 
Bible! There’s a wonderful passage in Ezekiel that starts out dreadfully 
with a threat. Away in exile with his people, the meaning of the past 
came home to the prophet: into the void of those desolate years stepped 
first an Enemy! “When I bring the sword upon a land, . . . if the 
watchman see the swoid come and biow not the trumpet, and any 
person be taken away in his iniquity, then will I require his blood at 
the watchman’s hand.” German blood, English blood, French blood, 
American blood-—O God, how much of it there is! Whose head is it 
on? “Woe”, cried the Voice: “the sick have ye not strenghtened, neither 
have ye bound up that which was broken, nor brought again that which 
was driven away, nor sought that which was lost.”’ Out to the very edge 
strode the Enemy! Then turned, and His face was the face of a Friend! 
See Him now, somehow He will do it, retracing our loveless steps, from 
the end out yonder back, from the very farthest home again! “Behold, 
I, even I, will seek that which was lost, and bring again that which 
was driven away, and bind up that which was broken, and strengthen 
that which was sick.” First the Void, then the Enemy; only after that 
the Friend! “And I will make them, and the place round about my hill, 
a blessing.” 

It’s a strange God who goes with us, rooting out and pulling down 
to build and plant again, wrath and loving kindness! “I will not go up 
in the midst of thee”, He had said to Moses—‘“‘for thou art a stiff-necked 
people”. He was afraid to get too close, lest He consume them in the 
way. But Moses had besought Him saying, “Then carry us not up 
hence”. It was better, far better, to run the risk of being burned to a 
cinder by that holiness than to be abandoned by it, without the differ- 
ence it would make between you and all the people on the face of the 
earth! So the Lord said, “My presence shall go with thee”. Better that 
way, never mind the risk!—more terrible now for its tenderness on the 
lips of one who got himself into the midst of the worst, very man of 
very man, and fought it out, until he could seal the mystery of it with 
the sign of the cross, and the scars in his hands and feet, “Very God 
of Very God”: “Lo, 1 am with you alway!” It was the Promise again, 
with only this to make it different: that here at last in one unvanquished 
human life anybody may see where God has been, the long-suffering 
and the truth, and how they come out on the top of a hill into that same 
dreadful steadiness which contradicts us here even as our hearts yearn 
toward him—yet keeps beckoning to us, that we may be found of him 
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in every one of his judgments by some mercy that seeks us out, and 
in every mercy by some judgment that will not leave us alone! 

‘Lhe Word of Command, “Speak to the children of Israel, that they go 
forward”, is the Bible’s first answer to the riddle of my being here. 
Then the Word of Promise: “My presence shall go with thee”—and the 
Veil over it, “Thou canst not see my face.” Nothing now but the human 
face of Jesus! That’s the Bible’s second answer. The third is more even 
than that, once you locate the odds where they are, inside of you: the 
third answer is a Word of Victory already won, if you can bear it, and 
square your shoulders under it, in the knowledge that nobody’s life is 
shut out from it except by his own choice. I say “if you can bear it”, 
because it works itself out sometimes into painful patterns. 

Par Lagerkvist, the Swedish poet, who won the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1951, has set down in a little novel called Barabbas the 
story of how painful the issue may be. You remember Barabbas, the 
robber they swapped for Jesus, and how he looked on later that 
morning at the Crucifixion and was haunted by that face—a face so 
strong that only in weakness could it have its way. It haunted him in 
the copper mines where he was sent so soon after. It haunted him in the 
years that followed, over in Nero’s Rome. Until at last he made up 
his mind to help, as he thought, the Savior of these Christians to set the 
whole of that odious world on fire—and so was farthest away from 
Christ when he was sure he was nearest! They arrested him and cruci- 
fied him with the others they had caught, but over there to one side, by 
himself, because they knew he did not really belong. The metal disc he 
wore carried on its face the symbol of Christ; but the symbol had a line 
cut through it, canceling it. So, over there alone, he waited for the 
sunset and for the death that he had always feared. As it drew near he 
was heard to whisper into the darkness, as if he were addressing the 
night: “To Thee I deliver up my soul”. But you are quite convinced 
that it wasn’t to the darkness he was speaking at all, or to the night: 
he had remembered that too from Calvary! What a pattern it was for 
the Promise to take: “This day have I brought thee up out of the land 
of Egypt”. And we find ourselves listening once more to a man crowded 
with his disciples into a narrow room on a dead-end street, saying 
quietly in the face of measureless defeat, while the ghost of that Fear 
which had stalked them there began its chattering at the door, “Be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 

Why do we go on expecting the issue to be simple and clear-cut, look- 
ing for the kind of assurance a man can never find—certainly not any- 
where in himself! We live on the narrow edge, a cat-walk, between 
confidence and misgiving, doubt and faith, between seeing and not 
seeing. 
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Some of you may recall that moving sermon—it has been pro- 
nounced one of the best in literature—toward the end of William 

Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury, where you almost come to think 

that some kind of faith, even if it is a tale told by an idiot, will turn 

out to be the only thing that makes sense. The visiting Negro preacher, 

in his “shabby alpaca coat”, stands in the pulpit, one arm resting on the 

reading desk. His voice with its nameless pathos seems to consume him, 

until men’s hearts are “speaking to one another . . . beyond the need 

of words”. “I see it, Brethren, I see it, the blasting, blinding sight! I 

see Calvary, with the sacred trees, the thief and the murderer and the 

least of these. I hear the boasting and the bragging, the weeping and 

the turned away face of God . . . Then what is it I see? I see the resur- 
rection and the light, and the meek Jesus saying, I died that they who 

believe might live again. Brethren, O brethren!” After that you turn the 
page, and the vision fades, and Faulkner lays all the problems back in 
your lap! 

And he’s right! This far, at any rate: that there’s a kind of confi- 
dence a man dare not rest even in God—if he thinks he can have it as 
his own. There is no blessed assurance that Jesus is mine. There is 
something better than that: it is the disturbance that comes of being 
his! John Donne got it into his devotions. “I have a bed of sin—a grave 
of sin. Where Lazarus was for four days I have been for fifty years. 
Why dost Thou not call me, O Lord, with a loud voice, as Thou didst 
call him? I need Thy thunder, O my God; thy music will not serve me!” 
Said a friend to me once, “I can’t take it any longer, this beating back 
and forth between what God wants and what I am. Why can’t I give 
up and be myself?” Then back he went, every day he lived choosing 
the hurt of the battle! Facing out toward the wilderness and the God 
whose own job has never gone as it should either; but it bears His 
signature now! 

So, every step of the way, it’s the irreversible story of the Exodus— 
from Egypt to Jerusalem to this moment in your life and mine: the 
venture into a freedom which doesn’t quite come off, because we are the 
odds against it; “Speak to the children of Israel that they go forward”; 
with the promise, “My presence shall go with thee”—but the Veil is 
over it, “Thou canst not see my face”; then the Victory, for all who can 
bear it—it never has depended on anybody’s being sure of it: “Be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world.” Can you live with facts like 
that, shoving and pushing at one another everywhere you turn? Maybe 
it’s more important to ask if you can live without them! 

Let us pray. O God, Who didst send Thy Son, that he who by a tree 
once overcame might likewise by a Tree be overcome, speak Thou in 
Christ Thy word to us, and in him go with us to Thy triumph. Amen. 
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Worship in an Urban Parish 


George E. Todd 


The East Harlem Protestant Parish is located in a heavily populated 
neighborhood on the upper east side of New York City. The population 
of this low-income parish of tenement houses and public housing pro- 
jects comes from a varied background including substantial numbers 
of Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and European immigrants. 

Studies of the community ten years ago showed that in the lower 
section of East Harlem, where approximately 40,000 people live, most 
of the poulation was not actively related to any church. At that time 
there were no Protestant churches existing in this lower corner of 
East Harlem. In the summer of 1948, three students graduating from 
Union Seminary were provided with funds by four denominations, 
to seek means of bringing into being a Protestant congregation within 
this area of the city. Their commission was not to go to East Harlem 
as carriers of the charity of Christian church members to people with 
many kinds of needs. Rather, they were commissioned to plant the 
Church in an area where tens of thousands of persons were not mem- 
bers of any church and where Christ was not being proclaimed as Lord. 

Their task was to preach the Gospel in such a way that men and 
women, young people, and children would be called to be worshipping 
and witnessing members of the Body of Christ. People of East Harlem 
were to be called as brothers and sisters into full fellowship with those 
who were members of the denominations sending these missionaries 
into East Harlem. 

During the ten years of the work of The East Harlem Protestant 
Parish, worship has been the central characteristic of the life and 
witness of our mission. In this article I should like to describe some 
of the forms our worship has taken. 


I 


Members of the Group Ministry of our Parish have been ordained in 
the Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Mennonite, and 
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Reformed Churches. Most of us came to our work in East Harlem as 
recent seminary graduates, and were little experienced as ministers of 
the Church. We came with some experience and knowldge of the Re- 
formed and Free Church traditions in worship. However, the environ- 
ment of urban decay and a population of persons long unrelated to 
any church had considerable influence on the ways of worship in our 
Parish. We have from the start attempted to discover modes of worship 
that would be appropriate expressions of the experience and growing 
faith of the members of our new churches. 

We have been fortunate in the very great freedom given to us in our 
ministry by the denominations to which we belong, and by the denom- 
inations which sponsor our work in East Harlem. The administrative 
board, made up of home missions executives of eight denominations 
along with representatives of Union Seminary, the Protestant Council 
of the City of New York, and the New York City Mission Society, has 
discussed periodically the issues and questions raised by our inter- 
denominational character. Each time this has been discussed, the board 
has affirmed its conviction that the values in presenting a united Prot- 
estant witness in an unchurched community outweighs whatever loss 
there might be in fuller communication of denominational emphasis. 
At the same time we have tried to remain faithful to our ordinations 
and our denominations both in our ministry here and in our participa- 
tion in the life of our denomination in the city through Associations, 
Presbyteries, and Conferences. 

Because of our own isolation in a non-christian community, we as 
members of the Group Ministry early felt some kind of worship dis- 
cipline to be required. Along with other disciplines, we have under- 
taken something that we variously call a religious discipline, or the 
worship discipline. Under this order we undertake to prepare and 
follow a lectionary of daily Bible readings. This is prepared by the 
wives of two of the ministers. It is now used widely by members of 
our Parish churches. The lectionary contains suggestions for private 
devotions and often gives suggestions for the worship in the home. 
Under the religious discipline we obligated ourselves to meet together 
as a staff for worship on Sunday morning before the beginning of our 
week’s work. As churches have become established, this time is now a 
time for a weekly Parish service of Holy Communion, at which mem- 
bers of the Group Ministry are obligated to be present. At our homes, 
which are scattered throughout the neighborhood, we have in some 
plainly visible place a Cross or Crucifix, an open Bible, and candles. 
We meet once a week for Bible study together, and several times dur- 


ing the year have retreats for prayer, Bible study, and evaluation and 
planning. 
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We have felt that this kind of mutual encouragement in the life of 
worship has been essential to keep us from going stale and from be- 
coming frustrated in the midst of the demands of our day-to-day work. 
I should emphasize that our wives participate in the disciplines of the 
Group Ministry, and that family worship is an important part of our 
retreats together. Under a vocational discipline we engage in mutual 


intercession for the work and personal needs and problems of our 
fellow ministers. 


Il 


The actual work of evangelism in our Parish began when three 
ministers and their families moved into a heavily populated block in 
East Harlem. Simply participating in the life of the community as 
residents and through working with children in the vacation church 
school, we were provided opportunity for making contact with the 
people of the community. Most important, however, was the engage- 
ment in systematic calling from door to door through the buildings 
of a block. The callers told people, “We are here starting a church and 
we want you to know about it. We wonder if you would be interested.” 
In buildings where some interest was shown, meetings were called. A 
family would offer its apartment for such a gathering. We would invite 
the other families in the building to attend. These were very informal 
meetings at which there was prayer, Bible study, and discussion of at 
least one of the problems of the community and discussion of some 
of the problems that some of the people at the meeting had. At each 
meeting there was an effort to come to some decision in the light of 
the Bible about what the people in the room could do themselves 
about at least one of the problems discussed. The problems of housing, 
health, sanitation, schools, relationships to ploice, family tension, ju- 
venile delinquency, were discussed in the light of God’s demand for 
justice among men, of Christ’s call to concern for neighbor, and of 
God’s gift of redemption through Christ, giving power to men to live 
as citizens of God’s Kingdom. 

Holy Communion was often celebrated at these meetings in the tene 
ment apartments. Perhaps somewhat romantically we called these 
meetings Agapé meal groups. They recalled to us, and we wanted them 
to recapture, something of the spirit of the love feasts described in the 
New Testament, at which Christians gathered for a common meal to 
remember their Lord and to pray for His return among them in power. 
Usually only light refreshments were served at these meetings during 
the discussions. The Holy Spirit moved among us at these Agapé meal 
groups. People who lived on the same floors in the same buildings 
met for the first time. Problems were shared, God’s Word was heard, 
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and intercessions were raised up in spontaneous prayers as well as 
through the use of liturgical prayers. 

These small house meetings have continued to be an important nent 
of the worship life of our Parish. Today such groups are being formed 
in the buildings of newly-opened public housing projects. They have 
served in older housing projects as means through which mothers 
with large families, or persons with severe problems, or with great 
shame and guilt have felt free to participate in worship and Bible 
study. Sometimes such groups have sprung up around a particular 
problem and have met for a time to work together in ameliorating some 
condition under which they suffered or which was affecting the neigh- 
borhood. Several of the deacons of our churches now are leading or 
assisting in such house worship groups. 

As the Agapé meal groups developed after several months, a store 
was rented as a chapel for the Parish. This small store became the 
church building of the Parish. Immediately liturgical questions became 
more pressing then they had been. The worship in the house meetings 
could be very informal and spontaneous, but in a church building there 
were questions of decoration, of liturgical appointments, of vestments, 
and of order of service. The store-front building provides extraordin- 
ary opportunity for witness to those outside of the Church through the 
shape and physical proximity of the building itself. It is the kind of a 
building that people are used to coming in and out of, and through the 
front plate-glass windows whatever goes on inside can be plainly seen 
by those on the street. We have tried to make store-front churches 
places of order and beauty in the midst of disorganized, dirty, and 
run-down blocks. Simplicity and strength in color and design have 
been the guiding principles in the decorations. Crosses and com- 
munion tables made by members of the congregation have been 
the principal furniture of worship. The actual service for an 
ordinary Sunday in the year has grown over a period of time to obtain 
meaningful components of liturgical and free elements. The importance 
of participation and action, of involvement, is obvious for worship 
among persons with little education and with little experience in the 
realms of ideational and verbal communication (especially in theo- 
logical realms). Elements of worship involving music, involving what 
can be seen, and involving active participation of voice and body have 
been very significant. 

The order of service begins with a call to worship and invocation 
which is usually a responsive invocation of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. This is followed by a hymn of praise. After this opening action 
the people bow for silent confession, followed by unison prayer of 
confession. One of the ministers has paraphrased a traditional prayer 
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of confession, putting it into contemporary English. Some of the prayers 
and responses are printed also in Spanish in our Parish hymnal. The 
kyrié, said responsively, follows the confession. After the kyrié and 
prayer of absolution, the congregation says together the Twenty-Third 
Psalm as words of assurance of God’s grace. I am continually moved 
when I hear a fervent affirmation, “The Lord is my Shepherd, J shall 
not want,” made by a congregation of persons facing daily problems of 
insufficient food, clothing, and shelter. The Lord’s Prayer, sometimes 
sung, ends this part of the service. 

At this point the minister leaves what would be a chancel of a tra- 
ditionally built church and stands among the congregation for the part 
of the service called “The Concerns of The Church.” Members of the 
congregation stand to bring to the attention of the church, events and 
crises in the life of the community or the wider world outside the 
Church. Special tasks of witness on the part of individuals or of the 
congregation are mentioned and commended to the congregation for 
participation and prayer. Sometimes persons or groups are commis- 
sioned for particular undertakings or projects, or individuals or groups 
are blessed in some new undertaking. The first day of school, the Sun- 
day before Election Day, the opening of a new housing project, a 
stabbing in a gang fight, an unjust eviction, or some national dilemma 
or catastrophe might be among the concerns of the church. 

Following these concerns of the church for the world there is a time 
when the personal concerns of the congregation are mentioned. Mem- 
bers of a congregation arise to ask for prayers for themselves or others 
who are sick or in trouble or facing temptation. Prayers of thanks- 
gving are also asked for special blessings enjoyed, such as birthdays or 
new jobs or the finding of an apartment or the recovery of health. 

This period of sharing is followed by prayers. Prayer is led by the 
minister, but opportunity is given to members of the congregation to 
offer their prayers as well, in their own language, if there are any who 
care to do so. Returning to the chancel the minister kneels for prayer. 
The congregation bows or kneels. 

The Bible rests open on the Table. After prayers the minister lifts 
up the Bible and carries it to a pulpit or lecturn where the Scripture 
is read. Often the Scripture is read in English and in Spanish. Some- 
times laymen read the Scripture lesson for the day. Occasionally, if the 
lesson is a story, the minister or a member of the congregation will 
tell the story instead of reading it from the Bible. The sermon follows 
the reading of the Scripture. Preaching is most often exposition of a 
Biblical text. It is our feeling that preaching in an urban setting does 
not so much require special language and techniques of communication 
to a special kind of audience as it does faithful Bible study coupled 
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with a strong grounding in and knowledge of the Scriptures. As far as 
language and content go, I think the sermons the ministers of our 
Parish preach would be the same sermons they would preach anywhere 
except for some differences in illustrative material taken from our 
common life. Although we continually affirm the importance of preach- 
ing in the communication of the Gospel and the calling into being of the 
Church, yet the quality of much of our preaching and the time given to 
preparation very often would seem to belie this affirmation. I think 
we have yet to discover in our Parish what power, able, dedicated, and 
consistent preaching might have in leading those who participate in 
our services to fuller worship and witness. 

The offering is a time when the invitation to church membership 
is given. Each Sunday opportunity is given for people to offer their 
lives to Christ through joining His Church. In the words before the 
offering and in the prayer dedicating the offering we remember not 
only the gifts which are given in this service for the work of the 
Church, but see the offering as a time when all God has given us—all 
our life and work—is to be offered unto God that He might give it back 
to us with His blessing to be used according to His will. 

The service ends with the saying of the Apostles’ Creed or a declaration 
of purpose and a hymn of fellowship. Members of the Parish have 
adopted as a Statement of Purpose Jesus’ words from Luke 4: “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the Gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty those that are oppressed, to proclaim a year when men 
may find acceptance with the Lord.” This statement is not seen simply 
as an exhortation to perform these obligations, but as a proclamation 
of the Good News ihat the acceptable time is now, and that the Church 
has been given power to show this forth. 

During the hymn of fellowship, perhaps “Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds,” or “In Christ There is No East or West,” the minister moves 
among the congregation, shaking hands with the people. The people 
in turn shake hands with those nearest them, saying “God bless you,” 
or “God be with you,” or other Christian greetings as a sign of our 
brotherhood in Christ. Before the benediction the Bible is returned to 
the table. The congregation sings “Amen,” and the candles are ex- 
tinguished at the end of the service. 


Ill 


Adequate musical expression has been a continuing problem in our 
worship. For persons who have been outside the Church the language 
and the music of some of our most popular and traditional hymns seem 
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to be inadequate vehicles for expression of prayer and praise 
and dedication. Musical training in the schools is meagre 
and inadequate. Spontaneous singing is mostly confined to im- 
itation of what is heard on television, radio, and the popular records. 
Use of spirituals and some gospel songs have been more popular but 
still are not thoroughly adequate. Six years ago we published a hymn- 
book for use in our Parish. This collection was a gathering together of 
the things that seemed best for our use at the time. It includes some 
traditional hymns, some spirituals, and some gospel songs, as well as 
some words written in our Parish and set to well-known tunes. After 
six years of use we recognize this book to be, for the most part, inad- 
equate for the musical expression desirable in Christian worship; but, 
except for a few very popular hymns, we are not very clear about this 
very important aspect of worship. Perhaps one problem has been that 
we have not been able to recruit any professional musical help, either 
instrumental or vocal, during our entire life as a church here.* 

The sacraments of Baptism and Communion, the characteristic wor- 
ship of Christendom, have been the most important ways among us 
of dramatizing and making real the Gospel story. The church members 
come and stand around the table during Communion so that the action 
may be clearly seen and intimately participated in together. 

We take a loaf—a whole loaf of bread—give thanks, bless it, then 
break it. We take a cup, give thanks, bless it, and from a pitcher pour 
out wine inio a cup. “This is my body broken for you. This is my 
blood in the new covenant which is poured out for many unto unto 
the remission of sins.” Thus do we “show for the Lord’s death until 
He comes. This breaking and this pouring out becomes for us the re- 
enactment and the experience of our redemption trhough Christ whom 
we crucified, and yet who is living and present in our Holy Communion. 

At the Holy Table we are fed and given new life to continue our 
worship through the offering of our souls and bodies, all our life and 
work in the world, to God for his continuing judgment and redemption 
of mankind. Our poor, inadequate, unhealthy, ignorant, and sinful lives 
are given back to us as new Life blessed and powerful. 

Likewise, in the drama of Holy Baptism, the sacredness of individual 
human life, because of God’s creation of it and His longing for its re- 


*One recent experience with music took place in a service of worship for 
youth. We used the Kyrie, Gloria, Agnus Dei, Nicene Creed, and The Lord’s 
Prayer set to popular tunes by a London priest, who was worried about the same 
problem. This gained a hearty participation from the youth in singing the liturgy. 
If this is a way of getting the words of the Nicene Creed into the hearts and 


minds of young people, I am all for it. However, I maintain some doubts as to 
whether this music is a fit offering to God. 
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demption, is made plain. Parents learn that the children who may not 
have been wanted in the first place, or who, at best, are considered an 
udditional burden, are persons created by God in His image, are loved 
and valued and sustained by Him, and have infinite possibilities for 
the fulfillment of God’s gracious will in their lives. 

Out of concern for the dramatic and visual elements of worship, 
we have considered clerical vestments to be important. At first color 
and drama—a desire to make worship an experience visually exciting 
and set apart—led to the design of a rather bizarre bright blue vest- 
ment with gold decorations. It was felt that the traditional Protestant 
black robe, adapted and descended from the academic gown, carried 
little value in communicating the vitality of Christian worship. Soon, 
however, the gaudier robes were discarded for a more conservative 
compromise. For a number of years our vestments have been a 
Geneva gown colored gray to match the gray workshirts we wear with 
clerical collar in our daily work. Over these robes we wear stoles 
colored according to the seasons of the Church Year. The hope is that 
these robes lend dignity to the service of worship while symbolizing 
the continuity between worship and work. 


IV 


Observance of the Church Year, both the traditional liturgical 
outline and some of the more recently-appointed days, has become an 
important means among us for communication, and celebration, of the 
events of our Faith. Chief occasions observed are: Advent, with use of 
the Advent wreath in church school, in services of worship, and in the 
homes of Parishioners. Christmas, with Christmas Eve Communion and 
a pageant of the Christmas story. (The Christmas story has been given 
a contemporary setting written by a talented author working with 
some of our members.) Epiphany, celebrated by a Fiesta of the Three 
Kings planned by our Puerto Rican members. Events during Epiphany 
such as Brotherhood Week and Race Relations Sunday emphasize the 
manifestation of Christ beyond the church to the whole world. Shrove 
Tuesday is observed with a Parish pancake festival and service of 
“Alleluia Farewell.” This feast, with games and high Jinks, serves as a 
backdrop to emphasize the solemnity of Ash Wednesday on the follow- 
ing day. 

At services during this day, Parishioners bring the palms which they 
received on Palm Sunday to the church, where they are burned, sym- 
bolizing our unfaithfulness to our pledges of loyalty to Christ as King. 
We receive marks from the ashes upon our foreheads to wear in the 


streets as a sign of our repentance and of our entering into preparation 
for Easter. 
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During Lent special emphasis is placed upon prayer and Bible study. 
Lent is climaxed at Holy Week with the distribution of palms and a 
joyful procession through the church and through the streets as part 
of the Palm Sunday service. Holy Thursday is observed with a fellow- 
ship-sacrificial supper of bread, cheese, and wine. After a symbolic 
foot-washing ceremony, Communion is celebrated around the table 
followed by Tenebrae. Many people attend the three-hour Watch Serv- 
ice on Good Friday, in which a number of lay people participate. A high 
point in the Holy Week observance is the presentation of a Passion 
Play on Good Friday evening. If weather permits, this play is given 
on a platform in the street. Many who never attend church at all are 
exposed to the Passion story and the spirit of Lent. 

Easter Day begins with a caravan to a public park for a sunrise 
service, followed by a breakfast and the Easter festival service on 
Easter Sunday morning. During Eastertide we observe Family Life 
Sunday on the first Sunday in May, with a service of Holy Communion 
during which loaves of bread are distributed to each family represented 
at the service. The loaves are to be broken at the family table as a 
sign of Christ’s redeeming presence in every household. Pentecost is 
celebrated by a united service of our several churches as the birthday 
of the Christian Church and the feast of the Holy Spirit. 

In the fall of the year, World Wide Communion and Thanksgiving 
Day are occasions for special services of worship. The churches are 
decorated during the year with colors appropriate to the church 
season. Window displays and decorations, sometimes on the outside of 
the church buildings, tell all who pass by something about what the 
church is celebrating. In the lectionaries and sometimes in special pub- 
lications suggestions are given to families of the Parish about ways 
these occasions can be observed in their own homes. As we have 
come to know the people of our Parish and to minister to growing 
church schools and congregations, we have had to examine the question 
of family worship practices. We encourage services of blessing of the 
home when a family moves into a new apartment. We encourage the use 
of worship centers such as those we have in our own homes. The 
children in church schools make crosses and candlesticks for use in their 
homes. The ministers in pastoral calling encourage periodic gatherings 
of the whole family for a service of worship in their home as a family. 
We try to make available, through the church, religious pictures and 
other Christian symbols appropriate for use in the home. 

Very important in the development of the practice of Christian fam- 
ily worship has been our Parish retreat center near Peekskill, New 
York. During the summer we hold Christian family life camps at the 
retreat center where whole families consider and practice together the 
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meaning of Christian family life. We have felt the role of the retreat 
center to be a very important asset to the sustenance of the worship life 
in an urban parish. The retreats for our Parishioners held at this 
center on weekends throughout the year bring alive an awareness of 
God’s wonders in nature and make possible some withdrawal from the 
pressures of city life—for a time of meditation and of Christian fellow- 
ship in orderly surroundings. 


V 


Finally, I must say some word about the worship and the Christian 
action of our Parish. The worshipping congregation of Christians be- 
comes a center of meaning for the place where it is set. As it listens 
and hears God’s Word, the Church seeks to speak as plainly as possible 
the Word of Judgment against those ways which violate God’s Will. 
“Thus saith the Lord! This is wrong. This must not be. These ways 
bring death and destruction to everything that is good in human life!” 

As it listens and hears God’s Word the Church seeks to use the 
power God has given it to heal, reconcile, redeem, and give new Life. 

In our own Parish, a Thursday night “Christian Action” meeting 
has been a time of listening for God’s Word in our common life. We 
seek to find ways to make God’s judgment heard and felt, and we 
seek ways that we can work to bring about healing where there is 
sickness, wholeness where there is brokenness, justice where there is 
injustice, Life where there is death. 

In this kind of congregational life, the fellowship is not geared to 
building up its life. Rather, life is constantly being broken open and 
poured out into the breaches of the community outside the church. 
To do this, a congregation must live in the common Faith in God’s 
sure victory over all the apparent power of death and the devil. 

Because of our common experience together in our worship, worship 
becomes the natural context within which we act in the community. 
Our liturgical expression is the expression of our feeling in the midst of 
action. Before conducting a survey of housing violations, we gather 
on the corner of a block to invoke the blessing of the Trinity, to offer 
to God our work, and to lift before Him in intercession the needs of the 
people in the tenement block. In a gathering of people to wait upon 
a landlord violating the building code, the Kyrié and the songs of 
assurance of God’s victory over evil become expressions of the feeling 
of the occasion. At a meeting between teen-agers and police concerning 
their juvenile delinquency, the confession “We have done many wrongs 
and have made many mistakes. Our hearts are not right. We have not 
done those things which we ought to have done, and we have done 
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those things which we out not to have done,” and the Kyrié was said 
in a loud voice by the teen-agers who have said these words many 
times in services of worship at the church. 


VI 

As the foregoing indicates, ways of worship in our parish have 
grown and developed as ministers and people have matured in faith 
and Christian experience and as our growing life as a congregation 
has been exposed to the many ways God has been at work in our 
troubled neighborhood. 

I have neglected to describe some aspects of our parish life related 
to worship. A program of Sunday evening “youth worship” growing 
out of youth canteens, detached work among street clubs, and church 
membership classes for youth; a program of training in worship for 
children in our church schools including the learning of hymns, 
scriptures, and traditional prayers and responses; and our experiences 
with outdoor drama and worship on streets and vacant lots have not 
been described. I hope, however, that I have been able to give a 
picture of some of the ways worship has become an expression of the 
meaning God has for our life as a people of God in this urban parish. 
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THE GOSPELS: THEIR ORIGIN 
AND GROWTH, sy Frepericx C. 
Grant. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1957. 224 pp., $3.75. 


As one reads a book with the scope 
and comprehensiveness of this one he 
is impressed anew with the fact that 
there is no substitute for experience in 
providing perspective on complex ques- 
tions. Professor Grant’s long and fruit- 
ful years as teacher, writer, and pains- 
taking student of the New Testament 
and its world are the necessary prere- 
quisites for writing a handbook on the 
critical study of the gospels with the 
sweep and depth of this one. He refers 
to the predecessor of this work, The 
Growth of the Gospels, which was pub- 
lished in 1933, as a “war casualty,” and 
modestly adds that the necessity to 
melt down its plates for metal resulted 
in “no great loss,” since the movement 
of research since the 1930’s demands a 
fresh statement. At any rate, we are 
grateful that Dr. Grant has provided 
us with this up-to-the-minute survey— 
not just of what others have thought 
about the gospels, but of what the 
author himself has come to conclude 
in the mature years of his New Testa- 
ment research. 

The first six chapters deal with the 
changes in method of anproach to the 
gospels which have take place in the 
past fifty years, and show in detail how 
these newer methods put the gospels in 
a different light. Here the main thesis 
is the familiar one that the gospels are 
the church’s books, produced out of 
its own life, addressed to its own didac- 


Book Reviews 


tic, theological, liturgical and keryg- 
matic needs. As one reviews this survey 
of changing approach, he cannot fail to 
note how much Dr. Grant’s own re- 
searches have contributed to the de- 
velopment, and how his efforts in in- 
troducing form criticism to American 
readers helped to hasten the adoption 
of the form-critical approach in 
this country. 


The remaining six chapters treat the 
four gospels separately, and in their in- 
terrelationships actual or alleged. Here 
Professor Grant not only makes his way 
judiciously through the mass of critical 
theories about the origins, structure and 
interdependence of the gospels, but, 
having mastered this material, he welds 
it together into a synthesis which is 
very much his own and which bears 
the stamp of his own special interests. 
The book concludes with detailed out- 
lines of the four gospels and Acts, to- 
gether with a useful selected bibliog- 
raphy of critical works and commen- 
taries on these books. As a concise 
(less than 200 pages of text) statement 
of the present state of critical study 
of the gospels, Dr. Grant’s book is 
without peer. 

In addition to the over-all assumption 
that the gospels are the church’s books, 
there are several themes which recur 
throughout the book. One of these is 
Dr. Grant’s reconstruction of Q, to- 
gether with the place which he believes 
it played as a source behind Mark as 
well as the other two synoptics. On 
this point, however, there is a lack of 
clarity since Q is at times treated as 
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a document of definite extent (p. 59, 
60) lying behind all three of the syn- 
optics; at times as material common to 
Matthew and Luke but not found in 
Mark (p. 44); and at other times as a 
collection of sayings in the oral tradition 
(p. 115). Another common factor 
throughout the book is the conviction 
that John and the synoptics represent 
quite independent traditions, that John 
did not use the synoptics, and that 
John was not written to supplement 
or correct the synoptics. Dr. Grant’s 
wide knowledge of the Hellenistic reli- 
gions illuminates his treatment of the 
Gospel of John. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature 
of the book is the relatively narrow in- 
fluence exerted by the form-critical 
method. The reader receives the clear 
impression that Dr. Grant is much more 
interested in literary analysis of the 
books as they stand, than in exploring 
the pre-literary stage of the gospel 
materials. Accordingly, the work of men 
like T. W. Manson on the sayings of 
Jesus, or of J. Jeremias on the parables 
does not concern the author. Even the 
details of the work of Dibelius, Bult- 
mann, Taylor, Albertz, etc. are given 
only in partial or summary fashion, if 
at all. The work of K. L. Schmidt on 
the framework of the Markan narrative 
does not figure in the discussion, al- 
though from the standpoint of many 
younger scholars, Schmidt’s work has 
had far-reaching consequences, in that 
it sought to demonstrate the complete 
artificiality of the Markan chronology. 
The swing of the pendulum in recent 
years in the direction of attempting a 
reconstruction of the pattern of Jesus’ 
ministry is a development in gospel 
studies that might have been mentioned. 

Both Professor Grant and his pub- 
lisher are to be congratulated on their 
escape from the temptation to “cash in” 
on the current popularity of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls by suggesting that this book 
had to be re-written in the light of the 
Qumran discoveries. The author demon- 
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strates commendable reserve in refusing 
to shift his date of the Fourth Gospel— 
as some have insisted must be done— 
because of a few parallels in terminology 
between John and some of the Scrolls. 
In a work as comprehensive as this one, 
however, it is surprising to find no ref- 
erence to the important work of K. 
Stendahl on the scripture quotations 
from Matthew in the light of the 
Qumran commentaries (Stendahl, Kris- 
ter, The Schools of St. Matthew, Up- 
psala, 1954), especially since so many 
of Stendahl’s assumptions about Mat- 
thew correspond with Dr. Grant’s own. 
In the light of his discussion of the 
“testimonies” used by the gospel 
writers, one might have expected a ref- 
erence to the discovery of such collec- 
tions of proof-texts at Qumran. 

In a work of this scope, nearly every 
reader will find details like these with 
which he will take issue, or will think 
of additional material he would like to 
have seen included. But this will be 
a rewarding book for the student who 
is just launching out into the critical 
study of the gospels, for the older 
hand who wants to know where the 
study of the gospels has moved in the 
last thirty years or so, and for the 
specialist who knows that it is im- 
portant to come to terms with the ripe 
judgments on these matters of such a 
distinguished scholar as Frederick 
C. Grant. 

Howarp Ciark Kee 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRIN- 
ITY, sy Cyrm C. RicHarpson. 
Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1958. 159 
pp., $3.00. 


When a distinguished and competent 
Church historian writes a book the con- 
clusion of which is that “there is no 
necessary threeness in the Godhead,” 
it behooves all traditional theologians 
to give the thesis their serious attention. 
The author’s purpose is not to attack 
Trinitarian theology from a Unitarian 
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or sectarian point of view but to 
wrestle honestly with the history of 
dogma and Christian thought from 
within responsibility to that history and 
to question all Trinitarian formulations. 
In the main he accepts what is said 
about God in the major types of Trini- 
tarian theology but rejects the attempt 
to say the truth in Trinitarian symbols. 
After an introductory chapter stating 
his questioning stance and a chapter 
describing the problem as he sees it, 
Dr. Richardson begins with the New 
Testament and then uses a typology of 
Trinitarian thought to describe and 
criticize the dogma and its doctrinal 
expositions. The Trinity has been used 
unsuccessfully, he thinks, to resolve real 
problems of the relation of God in his 
transcendent aseity to God in his re- 
latedness to his creation. The Trinity of 
Mediation fails, however, to solve an 
insoluble paradox which it forces arti- 
ficially into the categories, Father, Son 
and Spirit, which were originally alien 
to the discussion of the problem. The 
Trinity of Love rightly understands 
that God must be at one and the same 
time self-sufficient love and lover of his 
creation and that both proper self-love 
and the mutuality of love among persons 
are relevant analogies. But neither of 
these truths is properly stated in Tri- 
nitarian terms. Furthermore it is not 
possible to maintain that a love rela- 
tionship (the Spirit) is a person (in 
any sense of hypostasis or persona) in 
the same way that Father and Son are 
so described (Chapter VI, The Spirit 
and the Trinity of Love). This same 
difficulty applies to the Spirit in the 
other types of Trinitarian thought. 

In a critical analysis of the approach 
to the Trinity through the nature of re- 
velation (Sabellius, Schleiermacher and 
Claude Welch) and through the nature 
of the divine activity (Dorothy Sayers) , 
Dr. Richardson finds essentially the 
same difficulties. True paradoxes are 
described but partially concealed by 
arbitrarily forcing them into the ir- 


relevant three-foldness of the Trinity. 

The book closes with an effort to state 
the meaning of the symbols Father, Son 
and Spirit and there is A Christological 
Note and an excellent bibliography. 

Dr. Richardson’s point-of-view may be 
stated without too much simplification 
in the following way. Father is a Bib- 
lical symbol which describes God both 
in his self-sufficient otherness and in his 
relation to creation (self-mediation, 
love, revelation and activity). Father 
describes God as creator, giver of our 
vocations, adopter of us as sons, loving 
parent, disciplinarian and _ especially 
Father of the perfect son, Jesus. 

“When we say ‘Son’ we refer to this 
relation between the heavenly Father 
and Jesus of Nazareth. It is a relation 
within the terms of the incarnation. It 
is not a term of dependence, fittingly 
read back into the Godhead itself.” 
(p. 144) Presumably then “the Incar- 
nation” is the incarnation of the Father 
in the human Son. 

“The Spirit is . . . God in his dy- 
namic action, and particularly as im- 
parting himself to us.” (p. 145) This 
symbol “overlaps that of the ‘Son’. It 
is by God’s Spirit that Jesus fulfills 
the role he does in the world’s redemp- 
tion; just as it is by his Spirit that 
God is made known to us as Father.” 
(p. 145) Presumably Spirit also “over- 
laps” Father although this is not said. 

The Church was launched on its way 
toward the error of the doctrine of the 
Trinity by St. Paul, who read the Son- 
ship of the man Jesus back into “the 
form of God.” This mythical Son was 
identified by St. John with the Logos 
and paved the way for the Apologists 
and others to use the Trinity as an 
artificial structure for discussing and 
seeking to describe the many antinomies 
present in the Christian encounter with, 
and reception of, God. The Church, 
therefore, should start afresh, stating 
and not trying to resolve the paradox- 
ical affirmations which it must make 
about deity and about God’s presence 
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and action in Jesus of Nazareth. Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit are “ways of 
thinking about God from different 
points of view” (p. 145) not distinc- 
tions in deity, and the real distinctions 
which are to be made in deity have no 
direct relationship to these symbols or 
to threeness of any kind. 

In critical comment on this thesis, 
four things may be said. First, while 
the Synoptic Gospels and Acts may 
contain primitive sources which come 
from a time when the Church held a 
Father and Son (meaning only the 
historical man) theology, the New 
Testament as it stands is far on its way 
to the alleged Pauline-Johannine error. 
As Mark 2:10 and the Lucan and Mat- 
thean parallels show, the Synoptics 
themselves are involved in “the Son of 
Man” myth. Further, it is inaccurate to 
describe the New Testament symbols as 
“overlapping.” The New Testament is 
quite clear that the Father sends Son- 
ship from within deity into created, 
historical existence by the Spirit. The 
Pauline phrase “The Spirit of Sonship” 
(Romans 8:15) as well as St. Paul’s 
use of “the Spirit of Christ” as synony- 
mous with “the Spirit of God” in the 
same chapter show that this is not 
“overlapping.” The overlapping does 
come in post-New Testament thought 
between Logos and Son-Spirit theology 
but the Church’s recognition of this is 
evident in the fact that Logos is used 
doctrinally but never dogmatically. 
Logos became a term in exposition of 
the cosmic aspect of the Son which no 
longer “overlapped” Spirit. Still fur- 
ther, the direction toward Trinitarian 
thought is carried very far by Johannine 
theology including a kind of doctrine 
of perichoresis and of appropiations 
(Jn. 14:23-26, 15:26-27, 16:13-15). Dr. 
Richardson, therefore, proposes a mean- 
ing for the three New Testament sym- 
bols which goes completely behind the 
New Testament. 

Secondly, the affirmation constantly 
made that we must accept the trans- 
cendent absoluteness of God and his re- 
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latedness to Creation as a paradox in 
which neither mode of being is sym- 
bolically prior or derived is simply not 
intelligible to the reviewer. The ab- 
solute and equal deity of the Son, af- 
firmed in the struggle against all Arian- 
like Christology, can never overcome the 
truth of the Logos’ subordination to the 
Unconditioned or of the Son’s symbolic 
“begottenness”. The Spirit’s symbolic 
“procession” is not overcome by the 
deity of the Spirit. Although there is 
a restive and antinomic character about 
all Trinitarian thought, it is only Dr. 
Richardson’s dogma—that God’s aseity 
and his forthgoingness stand in no re- 
lationship to each other except as modes 
of being of the one deity—that makes 
it irrelevant to use Father-Son or Theos- 
Logos terms to illumine the discussion. 
In a certain sense God’s transcendent 
self-sufficiency and his relatedness to 
creation belong to Father, Son and 
Spirit; but it is not necessary to main- 
tain that because each “person” does 
something “in his own way” (Barth) 
this makes distinctions in the external 
operations of the Trinity. If the Father 
and the Son make their abode with the 
disciple by the Spirit, this is one ex- 
ternal operation, but it does not follow 
that the three are indistinguishable 
(Jn. 14:23). 

Thirdly, although the person charac- 
ter of the Spirit has never been estab- 
lished with the same force as that of 
the Father and the Son and although 
rinitarian thought moves always be- 
tween modalistic monarchianism and 
social Trinitarianism, it is not evident 
that this means that we must abandon 
both the dogma and the effort to give it 
doctrinal expression. Dr. Richardson 
has shown that no final doctrine of the 
Trinity has been achieved so adequately 
that a doctrine may become dogma, and 
1e has shown that some doctrinal expo- 
sitions are less adequate than others, 
but he has not convinced the reviewer 
that the whole direction and effort is 
an artificial and misguided movement. 

Fourthly and lastly, it seems only fair 
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for the reviewer to indicate his ‘view- 
point’. As an interpretation of the New 
Testament it belongs to the same type 
as Lionel Thornton’s which Dr. Rich- 
ardson criticizes on page 52. To see 
the New Testament as distinguishing 
between the Spirit on the one hand as 
“the agent of revelation” (I Cor. 2) 
and as “the quickening cause” (Rom. 
8:11), and the Son on the other hand 
as “the objective ground of salvation” 
and “the content of the quickened life,” 
is not “sophistical and artificial” and 
may go with either a modalistic or a 
social doctrine of the Trinity. Both St. 
Paul and St. John seem quite clear and 
unambiguous about this distinction and 
both seem clear about the Spirit being 
the Son’s other self (Romans 8:27 and 
34, Jn. 15:26, 16:14). Theologically this 
belongs generally to the type repre- 
sented by Barth and Dorothy Sayers. 
Theology like politics makes strange 
alliances. A. T. MoLLecen 
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THE NATURE OF THE UNITY 
WE SEEK: Official Report of the 
North American Conference on 
Faith and Order, September 3-10, 
1957, Oberlin, Ohio, ep. py PAuL 
S. Minear. St. Louis, The Bethany 
Press, 1958. 304 pp., $4.00. 


When it was first announced that 
the North American Conference of the 
Faith and Order Movement was to focus 
upon “The Nature of the Unity We 
Seek,” many eécumenical veterans 
heaved sighs of satisfaction and antic- 
ipation. At long last, ecumenical theo- 
logians were to give attention to the 
topic which should precede all others. 
For it is obvious that any discussion of 
Christian Unity must risk diffusion, in- 
conclusiveness, and futility unless it be 
held within the bounds of agreement 
as to the ultimate objective sought. As 
far back as the Edinburgh Conference 
of 1937, one of the preparatory volumes 
declared : 

“All Christians agree that ‘God wills 

Unity’— in some sense of the word. 

Every society laying claim to the 

name ‘Church’ holds that the Church 

is by nature a unity—in some sense 
of the word. But disunity reveals it- 
self when each seeks to unfold the 
sense of the word.” 
Almost every subsequent ecumenical 
discussion has echoed the injunction: 
“This is a matter requiring further 
study.” But heretofore, Faith and Order 
inquiries have been preoccupied with 
the imperatives to unity, the Biblical 
authority for unity, the existential facts 
of division, the theological obstacles to 
unity, the historical and _ cultural 
sources of disunion. They have exposed 
whence we have come and where we 
are; they have almost wholly by-passed 
the normative definition of goal, of 
whither we should seek to go. 

It was especially appropriate that 
this pioneering inquiry should be under- 
taken in a North American context. 
For the heart of the problem is how 
to reconcile unity with diversity, how 
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to safeguard and conserve valid differ- 
ences within a larger whole. And no- 
where else are the varieties of eccles- 
iastical tradition and expression to be 
found in such profusion and relative 
strength as in the United States. 

No previous Faith and Order con- 
ference has been conceived so compre- 
hensively, prepared so thoroughly, or 
executed more competently. Its back- 
ground, its setting, its procedures, and 
its accomplishments are set forth in 
the brilliant and moving introduction 
to this report-volume by the man who 
was entrusted with its direction and 
was its principal architect, Professor 
Paul S. Minear. Whatever more in these 
300 close-packed pages may claim atten- 
tion, this masterly essay on “The Con- 
ference in Context” is under no cir- 
cumstances to be overlooked by any 
serious stud nt of Ecumenical Christi- 
anity. It was early discovered that there 
could be no satisfactory examination of 
the central concern without attention 
to a host of related themes. No fewer 
than “eighteen important problem 
areas” were defined; these were organ- 
ized ultimately into twelve topics, ar- 
ranged in three major divisions. In 
accordance with traditional conference 
procedures, the delegates were divided 
among twelve “Sections”; their reports 
were received but not discussed by the 
full conference. In contrast, the docu- 
ments of the three encompassing “Di- 
visions” received plenary examination 
and approval. 

All who shared in the week’s sessions 
at Oberlin last September testify to 
an exciting, illuminating, and inspiring 
ecumenical experience. By common 
acknowledgment, the major addresses 
were at an exceptionally high level. 
These are reproduced in full, and thus 
can make invaluable contributions to 
the wider advance of ecumenical 
thought. The volume in its entirety is 
a model of wise planning and skilled 
editing. It will take its place among 
the most valuable titles in the steadily 
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lengthening sheld of basic ecumenical 
sources, 

In important respects, Oberlin broke 
fresh ground. Probably the most note- 
worthy was the focussing of attention 
upon “local ecumenicity” in congre- 
gations and communities, and upon 
city and state Councils of Churches as 
its agents—or, more accurately, upon 
“the nearness of the local and the 
global,” “the interpenetration of uni- 
versality and locality.” If this Confer- 
ence proves successful in quickening an 
awareness of the scandal of Christian 
division, duplication, and competition 
at the grassroots, and in stimulating not 
merely study of ecumenical issues in 
parishes but also achievement of ecu- 
menical collaboration and even union 
between parishes, it will have gone far 
to dispel the miasma of unreality and 
covert insincerity which heretofore has 
vitiated much Faith and Order dis- 
cussion, 

With full recognition of the values 
of the Oberlin meeting, one grave fail- 
ure must be acknowledged, indeed 
underscored. One may search the 300 
pages of its findings without gaining 
a single new ray of light on the topic 
it met to illumine—“the nature of the 
unity we seek.” This failure was fore- 
doomed in the scheme of the Confer- 
ence. It fell victim to the all too famil- 
iar temptation of allowing attention to 
be so dispersed among unnumbered 
important but secondary issues that no 
Division or even Section appears to 
have wrestled systematically, incisively, 
and decisively with the one issue which 
furnished its raison d'etre. The first 
Division confesses, “We are not unified 
in our understanding of the unity we 
seek.” And the next Section, listing 
“areas in which further agreement 
needs to be reached before we can move 
toward closer oneness,” names as the 
final area “the nature of the unity we 
seek.” Ecumenical veterans will con- 
tinue to cherish the hope, now further 
dimmed, that in some undated future, 
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Faith and Order inquiry will concen- 
trate resolutely upon this one question 
which is prerequisite to everything else. 

Henry P. Van Dusen 


ECUMENISM AND THE EVAN- 
GELICAL, sy J. MArce.ius Kix. 
Philadelphia, The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Company, 1958. 
152 pp., $3.50. 


It is widely recognized that the most 
commanding challenge to ecumenical 
Protestants comes today not from pa- 
ganism or non-Christian faiths or 
Roman Catholicism, but from fellow- 
Protestants outside the ecumenical fel- 
lowship. The indifference of some of 
these groups to numerical computa- 
tions, the unreliability of the figures 
of others, together with the rapidity 
of their multiplication makes accurate 
statistical comparison difficult. But on 
at least one Continent, South America, 
they appear to outnumber adherents of 
historic Protestantism from six to 
twelve times. It seems probable that all 
over the world they are increasing far 
more rapidly than the traditional Prot- 
estant bodies. I have elsewhere ventured 
to suggest that what is taking place is 
the emergence of a third major division 
of Christendom alongside Catholicism, 
whether Eastern or Roman, and classic 
Protestantism. 

Most frequently referred to as “the 
sects” (a term of lofty historic associa- 
tions since almost all branches of Prot- 
estants were originally sects), dismissed 
disparagingly by their critics as “the 
fringe sects,” these bodies usually claim 
the name “Evangelicals.” 

This volume is one of the first and 
possibly the most temperate examina- 
tion of the ecumenical movement by 
a spokesman for this development. The 
author frankly disavows the more ex- 
treme apocalypticism of many fellow- 
Evangelicals. With engaging candor, he 
confesses that “alas, no segment within 
the visible church has greater reputa- 


tion for disunity than the evangelicals.” 
And he brings his discussion to climax 
upon his vision of “The Coming Great 
Church.” 

It is regrettable that a study of 
ecumenicity in many ways so sincere 
and sympathetic should be so _ ill-in- 
formed. There are occasional references 
to official ecumenical statements. But 
for the most part, the position he is 
subjecting to critical scrutiny is identi- 
fied through the writings of three men 
who are repeatedly quoted as though 
they were recognized spokesmen—Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, Dr. Join 
Knox, and Bishop Lesslie Newbigin— 
only the last of whom is presently an 
active participant in the Ecumenical 
Movement. 

Because of this grave weakness, the‘ 
book is less useful in what it has to 
say about Ecumenism than in what it 
reveals of Evangelicalism. Nevertheless, 
it is perhaps the best brief introduction 
to what “Evangelicals” believe and 
think, especially about other Protes- 
tants. 

Henry P. Van Dusen 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN 
CHRISTIANITY, sy Ronarp E. 
Osborn. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1958. 241 pp., $3.75. 


This presentation of “the peculiar 
characteristics of Christianity in the 
United States” grew out of lectures 
given in Europe. It takes its place in 
a line of significant books interpreting 
American Christianity to Europe: 
Robert Baird’s Religion in America 
(1844), Willard L. Sperry’s Religion 
in America (1946), and William War- 
ren Sweet’s The American Churches, 
an Interpretation (1948). Like his pre- 
decessors, Dr. Osborn devotes a great 
deal of attention to the freedom, the 
individualism, the activism, and the 
denominationalism of American religion; 
he pays greater attention to the search 
for unity than did his forerunners. His 
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analysis, which focuses 
American Protestantism, is clear and 
sympathetic; it is perhaps even too 
uncritical and defensive—until the final 
chapter. Key sentences that summarize 
major themes of the book are these: 
“But the evidence indicates that reli- 
gion, left absolutely free and without 
benefit of establishment, may pro- 
foundly inflluence the common life of 
a nation” (p. 51). “Here is the root 
of the individualism in American Chris- 
tianity and the secret of much of its 
dynamism: that at a given moment in 
his experience, when confronted by a 
decision for or against the Son of God, 
the believer, overwhelmed by an aware- 
ness of the divine love, has said ‘Yes’ 
and has yielded his life to Jesus Christ 
as his Savior and Lord” (pp. 74 f.). 
“What we are beginning to realize is 
that God in his providence has per- 
mitted a common type of faith and life 
to emerge from the freedom and the 
denominational variegation of American 
Christianity. Out of separate historical 
traditions which find it increasingly 
difficult to maintain their relevance we 
find ourselves meeting one another with 
common convictions, a common sense 
of mission, and common methods of 
doing our work” (pp. 137 f.). 

This book has been heralded as one 
which will be of particular interest to 
laymen, and as a fine-quality, “three- 
dimensional” mirror that allows us to 
see ourselves in perspective it will un- 
doubtedly be of wide usefulness in the 
church. The author’s use of hymns to 
illumine attitudes and moods is 
especially effective. No doubt students 
of theology will find the theological 
chapters, “The Sea of Faith—the Cur- 
rents and the Depths,” of especial con- 
cern. It reflects the writer’s Disciple 
and southwestern orientations to some 
degree—a refreshing change, for many 
of the assessments of American theology 
have had a northern or eastern slant. 
Indeed, this reviewer, from his north- 
eastern perspective, would feel that 
the current revival of Biblical theology 
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chiefly on 


has had a bit more general influence 
than is suggested here, and would want 
to qualify somewhat more fully the 
judgment that the faith of the great 
bulk of active church members and 
pastors “might be described as a 
liberal evangelicalism” (p. 168). It is 
to be hoped that both lay and clerical 
readers alike will persevere to the last 
chapter, where some penetrating criti- 
cism of American Protestantism is 
offered. Influenced by such writers as 
Riesman and Whyte—and the Hebrew 
prophets—Osborn makes such state- 
ments as these: “In effect, Christianity 
(along with Judaism) has become the 
prevailing cult in America, and receiv- 
ing baptism may be a great deal like 
the ancient Roman’s burning incense 
to Caesar—a routine act of social 
conformity” (p. 215). “Our so-called 
‘return to religion? may be only a 
resurgent primitivism which would 
silence doubt and fear with the magic 
of faith, invoking a divine blessing 
upon the American Way rather than 
devoutly seeking the will of the Eternal 
God for America” (p. 221). It would 
probably have made a slightly stronger 
book for Americans had the judgments 
of the last chapter been allowed to color 
the account earlier, but this might 
have made it less helpful as an inter- 
pretation of American Christianity for 
others. 

Ronald Osborn has given us a lively 
picture of Protestantism in the United 
States: sympathetic and understanding 
yet not uncritical, assuring 
couraging yet also 
and disturbing. 


and en- 
thought-provoking 


Rosert T. HANDY 


FAITH AND ETHICS: THE 
THEOLOGY OF H. RICHARD 
NIEBUHR, ep. sy Paut Ramsey. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1957. 306 pp., $5.00. 


This is a symposium composed of 
essays on theology and ethics by former 
pupils of Professor Richard Niebuhr 
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of the Yale Divinity School. Edited by 
Prof. Paul Ramsey of Princeton Uni- 
versity, it is intended as a Festschrift 
in honor of a great teacher. It will be 
of special value to those who have not 
had the privilege of being his pupils 
but have read his books with admira- 
tion. 

The book is almost evenly divided 
between essays on theological and 
essays on ethical aspects of Niebuhr’s 
thinking. After a brief but interesting 
“personal appreciation” of him by Dean 
Liston Pope, there are two long essays 
by Hans Frei on his theological back- 
ground and his theology. These are 
among the most difficult parts of the 
book, because they are written in a 
highly abstract and involved style. Frei 
points out the influence on Niebuhr of 
the particular Protestant tradition in 
which he stands, of the German aca- 
demic tradition in nineteenth century 
theology, of the relativism of Troeltsch, 
and of the crisis theology of Barth. 
He sees Niebuhr’s theological thinking 
as most deeply influenced by Barth 
and Troeltsch, so that “one of his 
major tasks is to unite a doctrine of 
radical monotheism and Christocentric 
revelation with an understanding of 
our life as responsible persons in an 
endlessly varied history.” (p 64) How- 
ever, most readers will find Frei’s 
analysis of the theology of Niebuhr 
himself more interesting. Niebuhr is 
primarily a “confessional” rather than 
an “apologetical” theologian, says Frei, 
but he is profoundly interested in the 
relation of Christ to culture and is a 
“conversionist” in his view of that rela- 
tion. The important question for him 
is not “whether a God exists” but 
“what being or beings have the value 
of deity.” When this question is asked 
existentially, the answer is that God 1s 
personal. Niebuhr would disagree, 
therefore, with Tillich’s view that “God 
is being-itself” is the only direct and 
non-symbolic statement we can make 
about God. However, he holds that we 
can know God only within our rela- 


tion to Him, and His metaphysical at- 
tributes must be expressed as relational 
attributes, eg. His self-being or 
“aseity” as His power impinging upon 
us. This relational view of God is 
combined with a religious relativism 
based upon the conviction that God is 
the only absolute. But Niebuhr’s rela- 
tivism differs from that of Troeltsch, 
since our confrontation and conversion 
by Christ in our “internal history” is 
a miracle, a unique event. This is 
crucial for Niebuhr, since God is known 
in natural religion as power and reveals 
Himself only in Christ as the unity of 
power and goodness. Frei also points 
out that, while Niebuhr’s starting-point 
is with the Father rather than the Son, 
he has developed a definition of Christ 
which is based not on psychological 
analysis of his “self-consciousness” but 
on his moral purpose and virtues. 

One of the other theological essays 
contains an interesting and subtle dis- 
cussion by Carl Michalson of “the real- 
ity of the hidden God” and “the pres- 
ence of the hidden God.” In existen- 
tialist fashion he maintains that God 
is not “a theoretical possibility which 
one may affirm or deny” but “an ex 
istential requirement,” since “the au- 
thenticity of man’s life depends on 
God’s reality.” (p. 249) But his main 
concern is not with the reality of God 
but with the question whether God 
ever is really present. The doctrine of 
the hiddenness of God is a way of 
affirming His transcendence, His dis- 
tinctness from man. But in Christ God 
overcomes the gulf between Himself 
and man and becomes present to man, 
so that for us He has “the value of 
goodness and love and faithfulness.” 
(p. 267) 

In two philosophical essays George 
Schrader raises some questions con- 
cerning Niebuhr’s relational theory of 
value and Julian Hartt makes an onto- 
logical analysis of “the situation of the 
believer” to show that “the relativities 
do not exhaust the realities” in the 
situation and that a person is “an 
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actual entity which is not exhaustively 
constituted by its relations.” (p. 227) 
Thus, it is obvious that at least some 
of Niebuhr’s former pupils are not 
happy with his relativism. This dis- 
content is expressed forcefully and 
effectively by Paul Ramsey in his essay 
on Niebuhr’s ethics. Ranisey points 
out that the definition of value as “a 
function of being in relation to being” 
or as “what is fitting, useful, comple- 
mentary to an existence” does not im- 
ply psychological relativism, since 
“good-forness” does not vary with de- 
sire. Hence, he thinks that Niebuhr’s 
position is expressed more adequately 
by the words “relational” and “related- 
ness” than by the words “relative” and 
“relativism,” and he holds that Nie- 
buhr’s preference for the latter pair of 
terms shows the influence of the “ex- 
cessive contextualism” of much soci=l 
philosophy and of Troeltsch’s cultural 
or historical relativism. He _ believes 
that the “peerless contribution” of Nie- 
buhr to Christian ethics is his emphasis 
upon the “transformation” or “conver- 
sion” of ethics when moral decision is 
centered in Christ but that this does 
not require ethical relativism. Despite 
the fact that the historical perspectives 
of reason are relative, it grasps some- 
thing of the universal. Moreover, rad- 
ical monotheism is not inconsistent with 
the “ordering” of one value system 
above another, e.g. a “human-centered 
value-system” above a “life-centered” 
one. Finally, it is impossible to deny 
“the universal and permanent validity 
of certain ethical principles or hier- 
archy of values.” For example, while 
democracy should not be identified with 
Christianity, have there not been at 
work in it “principles concerning the 
good for man in society which have 
more than relative historical importance 
and which belong always to the good 
for man, even though, when account 
is taken of relative cultural factors,’ it 
may not be wise to attempt to realize 
them everywhere now?” (p. 168) In 
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contrast to Ramsey, James Gustafson 
seems to accept Niebuhr’s relativism 
and to make it the basis for a “con- 
textual” interpretation of Christian 
ethics which subordinates “moral prin- 
ciples” to the analysis of particular 
situations. “Values and principles,” he 
writes, “are articulated for and by per- 
sons within a general social milieu, and 
in a particular decision-making con- 
text.” (p. 127) 

Two essays on social ethics illustrate 
the fruitfulness of Niebuhr’s ethical 
insights. Waldo Beach offers a “theo- 
logical analysis of race relations” which 
is based upon Niebuhr’s principles of 
response to God as Creator, as Judge, 
and as Redeemer. He points out clearly 
both the extent to which sociology con- 
firms the Christian interpretation of 
race relations and the differences be- 
tween representative sociologists and 
Christians with respect to the remedy. 
In the concluding essay, Robert Mic- 
haelsen makes use of Niebuhr’s socio- 
logical and historical analyses of Amer- 
ican Christianity to present a Christian 
interpretation of American history and 
an appeal to the Church to take more 
seriously its task of proclaiming the 
Kingdom of God and bringing ll 
phases of our national life into harmony 
with the Gospel. 

This is a valuable book and it should 
further the discussion of the funda- 
mental issues of theology and ethics 
raised by Professor Niebuhr. The editor 
and other authors of the essays have 
done their teacher the high honor of 
taking his views seriously, either de- 
fending them and showing their fruit- 
fulness or subjecting them to honest 
criticism. 

Grorce F. THomMAs 
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THE RESPONSIBLE CHRISTIAN, 
BY Victor OBENHAUs. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. 
219 pp., $4.00. 


Christian social ethics has the im- 
portant work of attempting to study 
society and its problems, and to pro- 
pose possible courses of action through 
the use of the twin disciplines of theol- 
ogy and Christian ethics, and the dis- 
ciplines of the social sciences. We have 
long needed a book that would present 
the insights of Christian social ethics 
to laymen. This is the task undertaken 
by Victor Obenhaus of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary in publishing this 
book under a title taken from a key 
concept in the report of the American 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, “The Responsible Society.” 

Dr. Obenhaus fully realizes the im- 
portance of this undertaking. “The 
manner in which laymen bring their 
faith to bear upon society’s most crucial 
issues will test the vitality and depth 
of their faith.” But he cannot be said 
to have succeeded in his aim, and the 
reasons for his failure are important. 

First, he himself has not brought 
the full resources of the Christian faith 
into his presentation. Relying heavily 
on the growing body of official “ecu- 
menical theology” found in the state- 
ments of the Assemblies of the World 
Council of Churches and the various 
conferences sponsored by our National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., he has given a turgid and 
pedestrian outline of some of the major 
theological contributions to Christian 
social ethics. It is highly questionable 
that we possess, at this time, a suffici- 
ent body of thoughtful official state- 
ments about the responsible society to 
give more than a sketchy understand- 
ing of what our Christian faith has to 
say about society. 

In addition, the author’s own theo- 
logical statements are woefully thin, 
pointing mainly to the sovereignty of 
God over all life and the communal 


nature of man as part of the human 
family. He distorts Paul’s figure of the 
Body of Christ in several places, using 
it to describe our common membership 
in the family of man rather than our 
membership through faith in the house- 
hold of God, the Church. 

A second weakness of this book is the 
author’s decision to present his mate- 
rial in the form of “issues” to which 
the Christian faith must speak and on 
which Christians must take action. He 
admits that he can only deal with a 
few of the “major issues in American 
life.” The ones he chooses are: eco- 
nomic life, labor and industrial rela- 
tions, agricultural policy, race, Com- 
munism, public and private welfare, 
health, church and state, civil rights, 
and Christian vocation. 

When a book tries to cover as many 
issues as this, however, the obvious 
question is: Why not others? Dr. Oben- 
haus has chosen three economic issues 
—economic life, labor and industrial 
relations, and agricultural policy—but 
has said little about basic political 
issues such as political action and inter- 
national relations. He has dealt with 
health, but not housing. He has ana- 
lyzed the influence of race on American 
society, but not the influence of class. 
Any selection of issues like this is 
necessarily partial and distorts the ex- 
tent of the Christian’s responsibility for 
society. It would have been better if 
he had taken a more general survey 
of the Christian search for ‘the respen- 
sible society and used pertinent mate- 
rial on various issues as illustrations. 

Another difficulty with approaching 
social problems as separate “issues” is 
also illustrated here. The author neces- 
sarily knows more about some than 
others, and his treatment will vary 
from issue to issue. Dr. Obenhaus has 
given highly informative summaries of 
problems in labor and industrial rela- 
tions, agricultural policy, race, Com- 
munism and health. He has relied 
heavily on World Council and National 
Council studies for his treatment ot 
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REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


PIOUS 
AND SECULAR 
AMERICA 


New essays on various aspects of 
the American scene. Although the 
discussion is timely, it is not tran- 
sitory, for Dr. Niebuhr’s concern 
is for fundamental questions in 
the social and political life in 
America. 

$3.00 


CARL MICHALSON 


FAITH FOR 
PERSONAL CRISES 


Clear and simple advice for fac- 
ing the seven most important 
personal challenges of our time: 
Anxiety, Guilt, Doubt, Vocation, 
Marriage, Suffering and Death. 

$3.50 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


CHRISTIANITY 
AMONG THE 
RELIGIONS OF 
THE WORLD 


A distinguished historian surveys 
the position of Christianity and 
the other great religions in the 
setting of the modern world. 
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economic life, public and private wel- 
fare, and Christian vocation. His dis- 
cussion of Church and state issues is 
little more than a summary of material 
already available in Church, State and 
Freedom, by Leo Pfeffer (Boston: Bea- 
con Press, 1953). And his chapter on 
civil rights already begins to show 
signs of age, as newpaper clippings on 
McCarthyism begin to yellow. 

A good book on the subject of the 
“responsible society” for laymen is 
greatly needed in our churches today. 
But it will not be written as an exe- 
gesis of the official pronouncements of 
ecumenical bodies or a collection of 
separate introductory essays on selected 
social and political issues. It will have 
to be a more unified work growing out 
of the total theological and social out- 
look of one man, like William Temple’s 
Christianity and Social Order or John 
C. Bennett’s Christian Ethics and 
Social Policy. 

Grorce D. YouNGcER 


MARX MEETS CHRIST, sy Frank 
Witson Price. Philadelphia, West 
minster Press, 1957. 167 pp., $3.50. 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE 
RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, 
By ARNOLD ToyYNnBEE. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 116 
pp., $2.75. 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HIS- 
TORY, sy Jacgues Maritain. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 
180 pp., $3.50. 


The common element in these thr 
volumes is the theme of reflection upon 
problems of history from a Christian 
viewpoint. All three of the authors are 
professing Christians who are seeking 
to bring their faith to bear upon their 
understanding of history and_ their 
action in history. Beyond this, they also 
agree in recognizing Marxism as the 
most important problem for Christianity 
in the contemporary world. In seeking 
to understand Marxism they agree that 
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it is not only simply a successful polit- 
ical and economic program but a 
philosophy and faith, or faith-sub- 
stitute. Price and Toynbee emphasize 
this trait more than Maritain, who 
sees Communism as an expression of 
nihilistic evil. Price seems to go 
furthest in his development of the 
religious character of Communism. In 
the meeting of Marx and Christ, he 
sees the meeting of two persons, two 
ideas, two systems, and climactically 
of two faiths. 

Toynbee agrees that Marxism has 
religious character; indeed it is the 
“resurgence of another religion which 
is an old and a bad one, our worship 
of ourselves in the plural in the shape 
of collective human power.” (vii) On 
one side of the Iron Curtain this wor- 
ship takes the form of Nationalism. 
On the other it takes the form of 
Communism, but there is a common 
element, namely “man’s self-centered 
worship of himself.” Against this old 
and bad religion stand all the high 
religious teaching that “man is not the 
highest presence in the universe.” Thus 
“only humanity can save man from de- 
stroying himself.” Accordingly 
Toynbee counsels the high religions to 
push to one side—at least for the time 
being—the beliefs and practices which 
separate them and make common cause 
against this new and malignant enemy 
of them all and of Humanity. 

Professor Maritain’s book has a 
wider scope than Communism as its 
title indicates, but it does deal with 
this problem as an important issue of 
contemporary Maritain com- 
pares French and Russian revolutions, 
finding in the former at least the true 
principles of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. By contrast the Russian 
revolution is “intrinsically rotten.” 
(67) Communism is inherently nihil- 
istic, appearing to Maritain as the ver- 
itable embodiment of evil. 

While all three books agree in treat- 
ing Marxism as a great and terrible evil, 
there is, at least from this 


(vii) 
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reader’s 


viewpoint, no adequate understanding 
of the power and success of the Com- 
munist movement. Price’s book comes 
nearest of the three to adequacy and 
Maritain’s is least adequate. I think 
it is too easy to say that Communism 
is vile and then to have done with it. 
Toynbee’s lumping together of Nation- 
alism and Communism is particularly 
misleading. To be sure they are both 
forms of idolatrous self-worship. But 
surely different idols must be differently 
understood. 

In this case nationalism is a syn- 
thetic Com- 
munism must be regarded (as writers 
as various as William Temple, Barbara 
Ward and Reinhold Niebuhr have 
amply shown) as a violently skewed 
form of the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
To be sure, Communist 


revival of tribalism, and 


parties have 
mixed a great deal of nationalism into 
Marxism. But the power of Marxism 
over the hearts of men cannot be under- 
stood apart from its professed dream 
of Humanity and its professed indigna- 
tion at injustice. It is precisely these 
elements which give it power, and it is 
these elements which it derives from the 
Judeo-Christian tradition. As we ponder 
a half 
truth is more dangerous than a com- 
plete falsehood, because having “more 
truth” it has greater plausibility. What 
seems needed (and what these books 
do not undertake) is a careful analysis 
of the elements of truth and falsehood 
in Marxism as judged from a biblical 
viewpoint. 


this fact we may realize that 


Each of these books in its way is 
rewarding to a careful reader. Price 1s 
a Protestant missionary 
writes from 
Communism’s 


to China who 
observation of 
China. He 
writes as a devout Christian seeking to 
read the signs of the times. There is 


personal 
coming to 


both an openness and a common sense 
which makes it a good book. 
Toynbee’s work is painted on a larger 
canvas. Against the large background 
of all human all man’s 
religions he depicts the acute problem 
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of man’s self-worship today. If there 
is any one fundamental criticism of 
him, it is that he doesn’t understand 
the Hebraic mind of the Bible. Thus 
he regards the “jealous God” and the 
“chosen people” as doctrines of Hebrew 
conceit and vanity. This lack of under- 
standing may be termed a major flaw 
of his monumental Study of History. 
A more perceptive reading of the Bible 
might have shown Toynbee other facets 
of meaning in these ideas, and might 
have introduced major qualifications 
into the terms on which he proposes 
that the high religions must get to- 
gether today. Yet we must be grateful 
to Mr. Toynbee for his blunt and timely 
suggestion. 

Maritain’s book consists of lectures 
given at Notre Dame University and 
represent a development of the cate- 
gories of his philosophy in such a way 
as to deal with history. He ranges from 
the axiomatic laws covering the entire 
historic process to specific tendencies. 
The Protestant reader will find em- 
phases to question, but he will be sur- 
prised at how similar Maritain’s philos- 
ophy of history is to contemporary 
Protestant writing on the subject. He 
will also be impressed with the flexi- 
bility and wisdom of Maritain’s think- 
ing. 

The net significance of these books 
is not to solve a problem but to artic- 
ulate forcefully for contemporary 
Christians what is probably the largest 
and most baffling problem we face in 
the contemporary world. 

Joun A. Hutcuison 


THE TWO CITIES, sy Joun A. 
Hutcuison. Garden City, Doubleday 
and Company, 1957. 190 pp., $3.50. 
This book by Professor Hutchison is 

one in a series for laymen. In his fore- 

ward the author says, “I have not 
sought here to do research, or to pro- 
pound new or original ideas . . .” Thus 
the book must be reviewed within the 
author’s conception of its purpose, i.e. 
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to help the Christian laity understand 
some of the basic patterns of Christian 
ethical thought. The difficulty of this 
task is common knowledge. 

The plan of the book is the conven- 
tional historical development of Chris- 
tian and secular social thought. The 
range is much wider than church and 
state, or even faith and politics; the 
book is crammed with information about 
most of the major movements and 
thinkers in Western social philosophy. 
For example, within one chapter of 
thirty-three pages there are sketches of 
Old Testament history and prophetic 
religion, New Testament ethics, and 
Greek and Roman social thought. In 
another of twenty-four pages there are 
discussions of Church and sect, Augus- 
tine’s view of history, the theological 
and social synthesis of the Middle Ages, 
and Reformation ethics. In a third his- 
torical chapter Hutchison covers the 
Renaissance, Enlightenment thought, 
economic theory of the free market, 
secularization of politics, nationalism, 
and various movements of social protest. 
There is a plethora of information here, 
but it is so condensed that many laymen 
are likely to be baffed, and perhaps 
will recall little of what they have read. 
At times condensation leads to over- 
simplification, as for example in the de- 
finition of Natural Law in part as “a 
set of norms for social conduct . . .” 
Natural Law thinkers like John Wild 
and Maritain carefully point out that 
such norms are not themselves the 
Natural Law, though they are in part 
derived from it. 

I would guess that chapters one and 
five would communicate most to the 
layman. Here the pace of exposition 
is slower, and the material is such that 
the lay reader will become involved 
personally. In the first chapter Hutch- 
ison carefully defines what a “perspec- 
tive” is and how it affects one’s think- 
ing and action. Then he delineates some 
of the essential elements of a Christian 
perspective. In the fifth chapter Hutch- 
ison discusses democracy, which he de- 
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fines as “that system of government in 
which the state is made the servant of 
the community.” One wonders if other 
forms of government could not also be 
responsible servants of the community, 
though the structures through which re- 
sponsibility is exercised and acknowl- 
edged would be different. Incidentally, 
after a brief discussion of the common 
good in democracy, the author adds, 
“This statement is an attempt to give 
concrete social content to Kantian good 
will, and to Rousseau’s general will.” 
We professors are incorrigible! Intel- 
ligent comprehension of that sentence 
requires considerable erudition. 

The last chapter is perhaps the most 
interesting to the academic ethicist. 
Here Hutchison discusses the nature of 
moral reasoning. He develops a diagram 
in which he shows how doctrines, moral 
imperatives, and statements of social 
fact come together in the definition of 
social norms. Out of these social norms 
come policy statements and guides to 
specific action. The discussion of this 
diagram and its elaboration in the text 
requires more than a book review. One 
leading question that can be posed is 
the relation of this moral reasoning to 
the objective judging and redeeming 
action of God in human events. 

Is this the kind of book that helps 
the layman develop his Christian per- 
spective, and thus brings his feith and 
its meaning into his political decisions? 
At some points I am sure the thought- 
ful layman will be brought to attention 
by what Hutchison says. Further, knowl- 
edge of the Christian tradition in ethics 
needs to be transmitted as much as 
possible. But how does one teach or 
evoke in others the Christian faith and 
insight that leads to moral responsibility 
in political behavior? This is the hard 
task that requires the best in thought 
and action by theologians and ministers 
alike. We will have to wait for “reports 
from the field” for judgment about 
whether this book fulfills its purpose. 

One senses in this book the irenic 
spirit, yet deep concern that character- 


izes its author. His scope of knowledge 
and his thoughtfulness testify to his 
competence as teacher and Christian 
thinker. 

James GUSTAFSON 


RELIGION AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH, sy Henprick Krae- 
MER. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1957. 461 pp., $6.00. 


Some days ago there appeared in 
the daily press an accont of a brief 
interview in this city with S. Rad- 
hakrishnan, the Vice-President of India, 
in which the Indian statesman, who 
has written much in the way of inter- 
pretation of India to the West, gave 
his views on the future of religion. In 
his opinion the religion of the future 
will not be any of the historic reli- 
gions, certainly not Christianity, nor a 
religion dependng upon the “revelation” 
preached’ by any particular founder, 
but a natural religion arising from a 
synthesis of Eastern and Western reli- 
gious thinking. Such a statement is 
sure to be warmly welcomed in certain 
circles, for there are many indications 
that similar ideas of syncretism have 
a peculiar appeal to the spirit of our 
age. 

It is for this reason that Dr. Krae- 
mer’s book is so welcome as an anti- 
dote to much of the confused and 
“sloppy” thinking in our times about 
religion in general and the relation 
of Christianity to other religions in 
particular. The book is not easy read- 
ing. In part this is because of the 
rather involved structure of the reason- 
ing, but in part it arises from the 
language. For instance, when the author 
speaks of “emancipation from unques- 
tionable dogmatic thinking” it takes a 
second reading to realize that what is 
meant is “emancipation from thinking 
in terms of dogmas which may not be 
questioned,” or to see that “a secret 
courting of theology for the gracious 
smile of Notre Dame Philosophy” 
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means “a secret courting by theology.” 
This language problem faces the reader 
all through the book and demands care- 
ful reading. It is reading, 
which amply repays the effort. 

The author is no foe to the study 
we label Comparative Religion. Indeed 
he is anxious to learn all it can con- 
tribute to our understanding of the 
non-Christian religions and the part 
that religion has played, for good and 
for ill, in the history of mankind. Nor 
does he depreciate the values to be 
gained from the discipline of Philos- 
ophy of Religion. He is rightly critical, 
however, of some of the assumptions 
made by writers on these subjects, and 
still more critical of many of the con- 
clusions drawn by less __ instructed 
writers from the results of such studies. 
In the course of this book he has in- 
teresting and instructive criticisms of 
the approach and conclusions of such 
well-known writers as Rudolf Otto, 
Joachim Wach, Ernst Troeltsch, Karl 
Jaspe.c, the Jung group, Barth and 
Brunner, and even Paul Tillich. He 
includes also a devasting criticism of 
the mental “acrobatics” of Radhakrish- 
nan who, as some of _ his 
Indians are well aware, has serious 
limitations even as an interpreter of 
Hinduism. 


however, 


fellow 


Essentially this book is an expansion 
and elaboration of the argument set 
forth in his volume The Christian Mes- 
sage in a Non-Christian World, pre- 
pared in 1938 for the Tambaram Con- 
ference. The argument is really quite 
simple. As Christians we take our stand 
on the fact that the ultimate self-revela- 
tion of God is in Jesus Christ, and that 
only “in Christ” does man come to 
a saving knowledge of God. It is this 
which makes us Christians and cannot 
but be decisive for the attitude Chris- 


tians take towards the adherents of 
other religions. Biblical teaching is 


quite clear. Man by searching cannot 
find out God. By his own efforts man 
cannot restore what was lost through 
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sin. The “original sin” of man is that 
of acting on the notion “ye shall be 
as god.” It is not man who by his 
religious striving works through to 
God, but God Who, as an act of grace, 
reveals Himself to man, and the final 
act of His self-revelation is in Christ. 
By faith we appropriate that act ot 
grace, and so by grace we are saved 
through faith. This does not mean that 
God’s only act of grace is in Christ, for 
Biblical teaching is that He still may 
work graciously in the hearts of even 
those who are in revolt against Him. 
Yet this is no ground for thinking that 
the non-Christian religions may, with- 
out further question, be treated as cases 
of preparatio evangelica, and it is re- 
freshing to read the sharp yet kindly 
criticism in this book of those well- 
meant but sadly futile efforts at “rec- 
onciliation” among the major religions, 
by suppressing what is really distinctive 
in each and assuming that there is a 
real possibility of unity in what they 
seem to have in common. 

It might be a salutary thing if this 
book were required reading for all 
theological students‘ both in the East 
and the West. 

ARTHUR JEFFERY 


REALITY, REASON AND RELI- 
GION, sy ArtHur A. VoceL. New 
York, Morehouse-Gorham, 1957. 208 
pp., $3.00. 


Under this rather ambitious title, 
Father Vogel, Professor of Apologetics 
at Nashotah House, has attempted a 
restatement of some theological issues 
from a Neo-Thomist point of view. After 
an introductory chapter on Aristotelian 
categories, he plunges into an enlarged 
discussion of the problem of causation, 
which forms the major part of the 
book. Various positivistic theories are 
expounded and rejected in the interests 
of generic metaphysical causality. But 
it is admitted that our specific knowl- 
edge can only be probable (p. 128). 
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Some religious implications are then 
examined. Analogical prediction is dealt 
with, and reference is made to the on- 
tological argument. This is treated in 
its most innocuous form as a variant of 
the cosmological argument. God and 
free will are then discussed with the 
conclusion “that we should not expect 
conceptually to understand how God 
efficaciously sustains, causes and actual- 
ises free will” (p. 175). Similarly with 
God’s foreknowledge we must be con- 
tent to recognize that “God in some 
manner knows us not only as we are 
now, but as we will be.” But “concep- 
tually, of course, we cannot explain 
the relation of our temporal being to 
God’s knowledge of us in the eternal 
now.” Temporal questions of God’s 
foreknowledge are not legitimate, since 
God transcends time (p. 179). 

The final chapter, “The Dead God,” 
is an attack on Tillich’s understanding 
of the actus purus, and an attempt to 
argue that this term really means “dy- 
namic fullness and activity, not static 
emptiness and quiescence” (p. 200). 
The essence of the argument here is 
that we can properly attribute to God 
in an eminent and analogical way the 
“ ‘unmixed,’ positive aspect of the act 
of existence which we 
(p. 200). 

Fr. Vogel writes with a somewhat 
graceless style and his book is lacking 
in balance of subject matter. Nonethe- 
less, his argument is not without cog- 
ency, and those interested in a Neo- 
Thomist viewpoint will find his book 
useful. 

Like all Thomists the author has a 
horror of contradiction and paradox. 
Wherever a problem appears insoluble 
he finds refuge in the idea that we 
cannot conceptualize the truth, due to 
the limitations of our ways of think- 
ing. But he will never admit that 
these limitations force us to state 
necessary antinomies. Rather does he 
try to avoid these by tricks of lan- 
guage. The weakness of this man- 


experience” 


ner of argument is that it obscures 
the real contradiction involved. Ver- 
biage darkens clarity of thought. 

Three examples will suffice to bring 
this out. 

The actus purus, the author argues, 
involves the dual concepts of God’s im- 
mutability and his dynamic activity. 
How can they be related? He answers, 
“The immutability of God is one of 
not ceasing to exercise an infinite, un- 
limited existential act, rather than an 
immutability of important formalism” 
(p. 200). But does this not mean that 
God’s immutability lies in his being 
infinitely involved in change? Is there 
not implied the hidden contradiction 
that God is immutable mutability? And 
would it not be preferable to state this 
paradoxically, rather than to claim no 
contradiction is involved? 

Again, in attacking Tillich for intro- 
ducing the principle of nonbeing into 
the Godhead, Father Vogel does not 
appreciate why this is 


necessary to 
guard God’s dynamic character. He ar- 
gues that the “unmixed” positive as- 
pect of the act of existence can ana- 
logically be predicted of God. But he 
fails to see that once it is unmixed, 
it has lost its dynamic element. God is 
no longer the living God. What the 
author is saying in a roundabout way 
is that God is undynamically dynamic: 
and he then bids us believe this is not 
a contradiction. 

Finally, the necessity of attributing 
motion to God, in the classic doctrine 
of the Trinity, produces the following 
statement: “The simplicity of God, of 
course, prevents His moving Himself 
in any sense without violating the prin- 
ciple of contradiction. But as that 
whose nature it is to exist a se, so His 
thinking and willing will be seen to 
evidence the same _ perfection and 
sufficieney as His existence. In God 
thinking and willing need no actualiza- 
tion, they simply are in the actualized 
state” (p. 201). Cleared of its verbi- 
age, this means God is motionless mo- 
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tion. If He thinks and wills, the sim- 
plicity of the divine essence is com- 
promised. Is it not better to aumit the 
contradiction, rather than to becloud it 
and pretend it is not there? 

Cyrit C. RicHARDSON 


BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM, sy 
Maurice PERCHERON. 


MASTER ECKHART AND THE 
RHINELAND MYSTICS, sy 
JEANNE ANCELET-HuUsTACHE. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND HIS 
INFLUENCE THROUGH THE 
AGES, sy Henri MArrov. 


SAINT PAUL AND THE MYS- 
TERY OF CHRIST, sy Cravupr 
TRESMONTANT. 


“MEN OF WISDOM” SERIES, 
New York, Harper Torchbooks, and 
London, Longmans, 1958. 191 pp., 
$1.35 per volume. 


The publication in English of four 
titles in the French series “Maitres 
Spirituels” (Paris: Editions du Seuil) 
may turn out to be something of a 
landmark in American paperbacks. 
Their attractive format, including maps, 
chronological charts, and roughly forty 
illustrations apiece, is matched by the 
learning and lucidity of their authors. 
They present each “man of wisdom” 
in the context of his life and time, yet 
without allowing merely historical 
factors to prejudice the integrity of 
his thought. Their abundant use of 
original sources is both judicious and 
illuminating. Sympathetic, yet also 
critical, the series is a refreshing re- 
minder that an “introductory” book 
need not be either superficial or dull. 

In his Buddha and Buddhism, Mau- 
rice Percheron reduces the staggering 
vastness of Buddhist history and litera- 
ture to manageable proportions, yet 
with no loss of accuracy. In less than 
200 pages, he includes information 
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seldom found in standard, larger vol- 
umes; for example, the symbolic signi- 
ficance of the various postures in Bud- 
dhist sculpture. Henri Marrou is 
equally successful in distilling the 
principal contributions of St. Augustine 
from the unruly corpus of his writings. 
For example, he brings together all the 
passages which anticipate the cogito 
of Descartes. Himself a staunch platon- 
ist, the author is especially sensitive to 
the incalculable impact of Augustinian 
platonism on the development of 
Western thought. Jeanne Ancelet-Hus- 
tache, in her treatment of Meister Eck- 
hardt and the Rhineland mystics, is 
confronted with the task of speaking 
consistently about authors who are 
notoriously inconsistent, and of stress- 
ing the orthodoxy of men whose writ- 
ings the Church has often regarded 
with suspicion. The frankness with 
which she adduces citations serves as 
a kind of “negative witness” against 
her thesis, and also enhances the 
reader’s understanding of the decisive 
role of mysticism in the making of the 
Germanic mind, both past and present. 
I am grateful to the editors for ask- 
ing me to devote most of this review 
to St. Paul and the Mystery of Christ, 
by Claude Tresmontant, whose books 
I have admired since Professor Terrien 
first introduced me to them. The thesis 
of this creative Roman Catholic author, 
developed more fully in his Essai sur 
la Pensée Hébraique and Etudes de 
Métaphysique Biblique, is, first, that 
the meaning of the Bible will vary ac- 
cording to the metaphysical presupposi- 
tions of the interpreter, but, second, 
that it is nevertheless possible to dis- 
criminate among rival interpretations. 
For the Bible contains, by implication, 
a definite metaphysic of its own, with 
answers to such philosophical questions 
as the nature of reality, the nature of 
man, ethics, and epistemology. 
Because of its failure to recognize 
this biblical metaphysic, Christian 
theology, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, has often missed the full 
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import of the Bible. While the former 
has tailored scripture to accommodate 
an Aristotelian metaphysic, the latter's 
mistake has been more subtle. In its 
effort to recover the original purity 
of the gospel, Reformation theology 
sought to divest it of every trace of 
metaphysics. This uncritical approach, 
however, only rendered it the more 
vulnerable to infiltration by an unbib- 
lical metaphysic. Consequently, an” 
quite .contrary to its own intent, the 
Protestant gospel has not always re- 
flected the original meaning of the 
evangelists so much as a philosophy 
whose ultimate source is gnosticism. 
The prerequisite of a truly biblical 
theology, the author contends, is not 
the elimination of metaphysics, but a 
full articulation of the biblical meta- 
physic. Becoming a Christian does not 
require submission to Jewish ritual, but 
it does entail the exchange of pagan for 
Hebraic categories of thought. 


This biblical frame of reference pro- 
vides the clue to a consistent interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul: “It must never be for- 
gotten that he was a_ converted 
rabbi . . . Paul’s thought is clear once 
we have grasped the meaning of his 
ideas in their biblical setting (the 
fundamental character of his thought 
and language is essentially that of the 
Old Testament); when, too, we have 
rid his thought of the burden that 
scholastics (notably Lutheran scho- 
lastics) have imposed on his words.” 
The heart of Paul’s theology is no dia- 
lectical analysis of the relative merits 
of faith and works. It might better be 
called a “teleology.” Written in the 
form of typical, rabbinical commen- 
taries on the Old Testament, his 
epistles contain a detailed exposition 
of God’s master plan for the whole 
creation. Surveying the successive 
stages of this plan as they unfold in 
the history of Israel, Paul articulates 
them into a grand strategy of magni- 
ficent proportions, which reaches its 
astonishing, though fitting, climax in 





the life, death, and 
Jesus. 

Seen in this context, Paul’s otherwise 
confusing attitude toward the “works 
of the law” becomes consistent. When 
he speaks of the law as abolished, he 
means its ritual aspects. The remainder, 
the “moral” part of the law, though it 
can never of itself engender a trans- 
formed heart, is still necessary as a 
means to that end. The mistake of the 
Jews was to regard it as a sufficient 
means, or even as an end in itself. The 
true function of the torah in God’s 
economy, for the Christian as well as 
for the ancient Hebrews, is to foster 
and nurture the “love of God shed 
abroad in our hearts.” 

The great advantage of this approach 
to the Bible through its own metaphys- 
ic is that one is no longer obliged to 
excise or suppress whole passages of 
scriptures in the interest of a precon- 
ceived dogma. For example, Tresmon- 
tant is not led by his method into the 
tortuous exegesis which would sub- 
ordinate faith to love, nor to discover 
an imagined cleavage between the 
epistles of Paul and James. To men- 
tion a more significant controversy, be 
is well aware that what he has said 
amounts to synergism. His reply is 
simply that the idea of man’s cooperat- 
ing with God is integral to the entire 
Bible, including St. Paul, who after all 
speaks of Christians as “co-workers” 
with God. The burden of proof lies 
with those who reject synergism while 
still claiming to be biblical. 

Actually, Tresmontant’s interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, and of Paul in par- 
ticular, does not conflict with that of 
many contemporary Protestant scholars. 
What distinguishes his thought is the 
development of the full metaphysical 
implications of their work. His writ- 
ings are therefore not so much a chal- 
lenge to Protestant exegetes as to Prot- 
estant theologians. As his books con- 
tinue to appear in English, it will be 
interesting to note how his metaphysical 


resurrection of 
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proposals are received. If they are 
examined on their merits, then the so- 
called “Protestant principle” will in- 
deed prove to be a source of continuing 
self-correction. But if they are dis- 
missed as simply a “Roman Catholic 
point of view”, then the “Protestant 
principle” will turn out to be merely 
a divinely sanctioned relativism which 
assures the believer a priori that he has 
nothing to learn. 

E. LaB. CHERBONNIER 


SPIRITUAL RENEWAL 
THROUGH PERSONAL 
GROUPS, ep. sy Joun L. CAsTEEL. 
New York, Association Press, 1957. 
220 pp., $3.50. 


Ever-larger congregations, height- 
ened formalism in Sunday worship, 
abandonment of the old “midweek 
meeting,” in thousands of churches, neg- 
lect of family prayers, increase of 
“clericalism” — these are the situation 
out of which there is growing a new 
and vigorous small-group movement 
among Protestants. Accounts by nine 
different authors dealing with as many 
parish situations are here knit together 
and given significant unanimity and va- 
riety by John L. Casteel, who as Field 
Work Director at Union Seminary 
knows both the problems and the po- 
tential of many a congregation and 
pastorate. 

The “personal group” within a par- 
ish is defined as simply one whose role 
is “to help members come into a pri- 
mary relationship with God, with other 
persons, and with themselves.” The 
nine writers—of which at least six rep- 
resent large congregations—sketch the 
history and procedures of personal 
groups in a widely differing set of cir- 
cumstances, from small New England 
town churches to huge downtown ca- 
thedral-type parishes. Thus though all 
speak to “the lonely crowd” or even 
“the organization man,” the variety of 
groups described is so great that “per- 
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sonal” may be indeed the only adjec- 
tive which all have in common. 

Dr. Casteel in his introductory chap- 
ter resists the temptation to give an 
exhaustive historical or psychological 
setting to the series. He does note the 
indelible Christian impulse for eye-to- 
eye, hand-to-hand circles of mutual 
concern, and points out that the mis- 
sion of the book is to provide pointers 
as to how one enters this kind of fel- 
lowship. “House church” discoveries 
in England are part of the modern 
trend he indicates. 

Then Thomas M. Steen takes up the 
story with an account of young-adult 
group life at Asbury-First Methodist 
Church in Rochester, where “research 
groups” are a significant aspect of the 
program. From First Presbyterian 
Church in Fort Wayne, John W. Meister 
testifies what vocational cell-groups and 
a shared project of writing devotional 
materials has done there. Harold R. 
Fray of Utica shows how Plymouth 
Congregational members there have 
clustered in now commitment and un- 
derstanding within the many small 
groups which have arisen among them. 

“Colonies” (geographically oriented 
groups of members) and retreats have 
been the heart of the West Haven Con- 
gregational program in Connecticut 
sketched by Gerald J. Jud—some 250 
members having shared genuine devo- 
tional retreats of two-dozen members. 
A psychologist from Hamilton, Ontario, 
Kenneth J. Cox, tells of a cell group 
which began in Olivet United Church 
there after several members visited 
Kirkridge, a laity-clergy retreat center 
at Bangor, Pennsylvania. Fellowship 
groups at First Presbyterian Church in 
Middletown, N. Y., with prayer, study 
and retreat in their program, are re- 
ported upon by Howard B. Haines. 
Elsie P. Johnson of Winchester, New 
Hampshire, recounts the growth of sim- 
ilar circles, especially among women, 
in area parishes there. 

One of the notable demonstrations in 
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suburban parish life is that described 
by Carl R. Smith and Robert W. Lynn 
at Montview Boulevard Presbyterian 
Church in Denver, where a wide range 
of personal groups is built about vo- 
cations and the goal of “a studying 
church.” The well-known Church of the 
Saviour in Washington, dedicated to the 
small-group ideal in dramatic and ef- 
fective ways, is sketched by William 
T. Ham. Dr. Casteel sums up the series 
at the end. 

Because there is no “party line” here, 


nor any doctrinaire claim as to how par- 
ish personal groups should start or 
what they should be, the book is a good 
one to give laymen who may themselves 
react by forming such a circle of con- 
cern. Chapters are uneven, but the 
trend is clear and unified: there do 
exist exciting new possibilities for con- 
gregational life where ministers and 
laymen explore the role of personal 
groups among the perplexingly “suc- 
cessful” churches of our generation. 
JoHN Otiver NELSON 
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what's wrong with neo-orthodoxy? 








RELIGION AS 
CREATIVE INSECURITY 


by PETER A. BERTOCCI 


Borden Parke Browne Professor of Philosophy 
Boston University 











Rejecting neo-orthodoxy’s “security through fiat” Dr. Bertocci also brands the 
current religious “emotional security” cult as “ersatz science,” while proclaiming 
ins. curity as the truly religious state of mind and heart. 

The alternatives offered by Dr. Bertocci interpret religion as creative in- 
security vs. “peace of mind”—as blessedness vs. “happiness”—as moral authority 
vs. psychological “integration”—as growth vs. “rest”—as forgiveness vs. prudential 
“goodness.” 

Dr. Bertocci offers fresh insight on such real questions as these: What does 
it mean to be human? What makes human life worthwhile? Can a good God 
allow evil? What does belief in God involve? For what shall we suffer? $2.50 


how to be Christian though collegiate! 








CONSCIENCE 
ON CAMPUS 


by WALDO BEACH 


Professor of Christian Ethics 
Duke University 








Greek letter snobbery .. . drinking . . . sex . . . job decisions 2 
temptations to cheat on exams .. . How do everyday moral problems relate to 
faiths’ deeper issues? How can Christianity help to meet them? Such are the 
questions squarely faced by Waldo Beach in a book that can hclp the student find 
his own answers. 

To all life and thought at college. Dr. Beach relates the great command- 
ment of love of God and neighbor to all campus relationships. He suggests the 
relevance of this ethic to the intellectual, social, political and romantic choices 
which students everywhere are called upon to make. 

This disturbing book offers a new approach from the students’ point of view, 
and an unusually sharp picture of the central dynamic of the Christian faith—a 
dynamic that relates to all of life everywhere. a Haddam House book. $2.50 
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